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PREFACE 

IT  is  not  alone  that  Tennyson's  right  to  classical  rank 
among  the*poets  of  his  country  is  beyond  dispute :  there 
are  special  considerations  which  make  him  an  eminently 
desirable  poet  for  introduction  to  the  schoolroom.  His 
sympathy  with  youth  and  with  the  nobler  spirit  of  his 
age,  his  love  of  country  and  of  the  country,  his  wide  and 
accurate  observation  of  nature,  his  precision  and  felicity 
of  phrase,  his  picturesqueness  of  presentation,  his  attrac- 
tive choice  of  subject  whether  English  or  classical,  the 
varied  music  of  his  verse,  his  fine  taste,  and  the  manly 
chivalry  of  his  moral  tone — these  are  among  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  his  poetry  which  specially 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  and  loving  study  of  the 
young. 

THE  SELECT  TENNYSON,  while  representative  of  the 
poet's  freshest  and  most  charmingly  original  work,  offers 
such  a  survey  as  brings  these  qualities  prominently  into 
view.  For  the  convenience  of  teachers  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  published  separately  and  collectively.  The 
first  part  deals  with  The  Princess,  which  is  presented 
almost  entire  :  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  portions 
of  the  jextJLiave  been  omittecL  summaries  in  prose  are 
given  to  connect  and  carry  on  the  narrative  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  poem.  In  the 
case  of  In  Memoriam,  with  which  the  second  part 
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commences,  the  elegiac  sections,  properly  so  called,  are 
presented,  and  those  sections  which_discuss  the  doubtful 
relations  of  science  and  faith  have  been  dropped,  as  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  the  book.  Accompanying  each  poem 
is  some  notice  of  its  scope,  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  written  ;  while  notes  are  appended  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  text. 

Besides  this  equipment  of  the  text,  other  information 
on  the  general  subject  of  Tennyson  and  his  times  is 
provided,  with  the  object  of  giving  interest  to  the  study, 
and  making  it  intelligent,  rapid  and  easy..  For  this 
purpose  a  chronology  of  the  poet's  life  has  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  is  followed  by  a  plain  narrative  and  brief 
estimate  of  his  life  and  poetry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  a  practical  teacher 
how  a  classic  poet  like  Tennyson  should  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  but  the  Editor  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  the  poet  will  be  read  always  first  and  foremost 
for  his  poetry  and  the  enjoyment  it  is  capable  of  giving, 
and  not  merely  or  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
examinations.  As  it  has  been  truly  said  :  "  The  wisest 
education  may  be  in  progress  where  any  thought  or  idea 
of  education  is  least  present". 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  the 
present  Lord  Tennyson's  Memoir  of  his  father,  and  my 
thankfulness  to  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  for  their  per- 
mission to  print  the  lyric  All  Along  the  Valley. 

}.   L.   R. 
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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

A   CHRONOLOGY  TO    ELUCIDATE   THE   LIFE 
AND  TIMES  OF  TENNYSON. 

1809.  6th  August,  birth  of  Tennyson,  in  his  father's 
rectory,  at  Somersby,  Lincolnshire.  His  father, 
Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  then 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  the  elder  (but,  through 
paternal  caprice,  disinherited)  son  of  George  Tenny- 
son, Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Bayons  Manor;  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Fytche,  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
was  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  Fytche,  vicar  of  Louth, 
and  belonged  to  a  county  family  of  old  descent. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  and  child  of  a  family  of 
twelve,  "  eight  sons  and  four  daughters,  most  of 
them  more  or  less  true  poets". 

1817.  Early  this  year,  sent  to  Louth  Grammar  School, 
then  taught  by  Rev.  J.  Waite,  "  a  tempestuous 
flogging  master  of  the  old  stamp  ".  Here  he  read 
Ovid,  began  Greek,  and  wrote  some  English  verse. 
Disliked  school. 

1821.  Left  Louth  ;  further  education,  till  ready  for 
college,  under  his  father,  who  encouraged  him  to 
write  verses.  Between  his  twelfth  and  his  four- 
teenth year  wrote  a  romantic  epic  in  the  style  of 
Scott,  a  drama  in  blank  verse,  and  "other  things," 
thousands  of  lines  altogether,  and  "  all  in  perfect 
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metre  ".  Read  Greek,  and  other  languages,  with  his 
father,  and  from  him  acquired  a  love  of  natural 
science ;  but,  like  Byron,  hated  Horace,  who  was 
too  "  thoroughly  drummed  "  into  him.  Revelled  in 
his  father's  excellent  library  of  English  classics. 
His  elder  brothers,  Frederick  and  Charles,  shared 
in  the  same  education.  Summer  holidays  at  the 
seaside,  mostly  Mablethorpe.  Death  of  Keats  in 
February,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 

1822.     Death  of  Shelley  in  July,  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

1824.     Death  of  Byron  in  April,  in  his  thirty- seventh  year. 

1827.  In  March,  Poems  by  Two  Brothers  published  at 
Louth,  the  joint  authors  being  Charles  and  Alfred 
Tennyson,   but    Frederick,  the    eldest  of  the  three, 
being  also  a  contributor  to  the  little  volume. 

1828.  2oth     February,    matriculated,    along    with    his 
brother    Charles,    at   Trinity    College,    Cambridge ; 
Frederick  at  that  time  already  a  student  at  Trinity. 
Here  he  read  the  classics,  history  and  natural  science  ; 
Whewell  his  tutor.     Became  a  member  of  a  debating 
society   called    "The  Apostles";    among  his  com- 
panions Spedding,   Milnes,  Trench,  Alford,  Brook- 
field,  Blakesley,  Spring  Rice,  Thompson,  Merivale, 
Kemble,   Heath,  Charles    Buller,    above   all  Arthur 
Hallam. 

1829.  6th  June,    won    the    prize   medal    for   his   poem 
on  Timbuctoo.      This  year  Arthur  Hallam  became 
engaged  to  Emily  Tennyson,  the  poet's  sister. 

1 830.  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical  published — his  first  volume, 
memorable   for   Mariana    and    Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.       First  meeting  with  Emily  Sell- 
wood,  his  future  wife.      Visited  the  Pyrenees  with 
Arthur  Hallam  on  a  mission  of  sympathy  with  the 
Spanish  insurgents  who  followed  Torrijos. 
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1831.  February,  left  Cambridge  owing  to  his  father's 
illness.     In  March,  death  of  his  father  at  Somersby. 

1832.  July,  a  tour  on  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Bingen,  with 
Arthur   Hallam.      In  the  end   of  this  year,  Poems 
— containing    The   Lady    of  Shalott,    The   Miller's 
Daughter,  (Enone,  The  Lotos-Eaters,  A    Dream  of 
Fair  Women,  The  May  Queen,  etc.     Death  of  Sir 
Walter    Scott,    in    September,    in    his    sixty-second 
year. 

l%33-     July,  visited  Scotland.     Death  of  Arthur  Hallam 
at  Vienna,  i5th  September.     In  Memonarn  begun. 

1834.  Morte  a" Arthur  written.     Death  of  Coleridge,  in 
July,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

1835.  Death  of  George  Tennyson,  the  poet's  grandfather. 
Visit  to  the  Lake  Country,  where,  at  the  Speddings', 
he  met  "  faithful  Fitz  "  (Edward  Fitzgerald).     Read- 
ing Wordsworth's  poetry. 

1836.  Marriage  of  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson-Turner,  the 
poet's  favourite  brother,  to  Louisa  Sellwood.     Shortly 
after,    engagement    of  Alfred    Tennyson   to    Emily 
Sellwood. 

1837.  The  Tennysons  leave  Somersby  for  High  Beech 
in  Epping  Forest,  Essex,  near  London  ;  but  frequent 
visits  to  Charles  Tennyson's  vicarage,  and  the  Sell- 
woods,  in  Lincolnshire.      Visits  Gladstone,  as  the 
friend  of  Arthur  Hallam.     Frequent  visits  to  Lon- 
don, while  here. 

1838.  In  the  autumn,  at  Torquay. 

1839.  Poor,    and  complaining  of  his  poverty.      Visits 
Wales,    Warwickshire,    etc.      Correspondence   with 
Emily  Sellwood  broken  off. 

1840.  The  Tennysons  remove  from  High  Beech  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  "  a  place  which  is  my  abomination  ". 

1841.  Removal  of  the  Tennysons  (the  poet,  his  mother 
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and  sisters)  to  Boxley,  near  Maidstone,  to  be  near 
the  Lushingtons.  News  of  American  interest  in  his 
poetry.  At  Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  drawn  thither 
by  Wordsworth's  praise  of  the  scenery  (in  the  White 
Doe). 

1842.  Frequent  visits  to  London,  where  he  had  lodgings 
— often    dining  at    the   Cock  tavern ;    met   Carlyle, 
Thackeray,   Dickens,    Landor,    Campbell,    etc.,    fre- 
quently ;  member  of  the  Sterling  Club.     Publication 
(after  a  silence  often  years)  of  Poems,  in  two  volumes, 
being  a  selection  from  the  early  poems  along  with 
such  new  pieces  as  Dora,  Locksley  Hall,  The  Talking 
Oak,  Godiva,  Morte  d 'Arthur,  Ulysses,  A   Farewell, 
and  Break,  Break,  Break.    Marriage  of  Cecilia  Tenny- 
son, the  poet's  youngest  sister,  to  Edmund  Lush- 
ington,    Professor   of  Greek,    Glasgow    University. 
Great  increase  of  fame  :  "  I  have  made  a  sensation  !  " 
Meets    Wordsworth    in    London,    who   thinks   him 
<l  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living  poets  ".     Invests 
"  all  his  little  money  "  in  a  manufactory  for  carving 
wood — Dr.  Allen's  (The  Patent  Decorative  Carving 
and   Sculpture    Company],      Visits    Torquay,    East- 
bourne, etc. ;  at  Killarney  in  September. 

1843.  In    Lincolnshire,    at    Mablethorpe    in    January : 
"  There  is  nothing  here  but  myself  and  two  starfish  ". 
In  September  at  St.  Leonard's,  Hastings,  with  the 
Lushingtons. 

1844.  Collapse  of  Dr.  Allen's  wood-carving  scheme;  loss 
of  all  Tennyson's  worldly  goods  ;  his  serious  illness  ; 
altogether,  "a  season  of  real  hardships,"  and  mar- 
riage farther  off  than  ever.     Tries  the  water-cure  at 
Cheltenham.     Interested  in  Vestiges  of  Creation  and 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters — the  former  "  containing 
speculations  with  which   I   have    been   familiar  for 
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years " ;    the  price  now  a  consideration   with   him. 
Death  of  Campbell,  in  June,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

1845.  Death  of  Dr.  Allen,  on  whose  life  the  poet  had  a 
policy  of  insurance.     Pensioned  (£"200  a  year)  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Houghton 
and  Carlyle.     Staying  at  Cheltenham. 

1846.  A  tour  in  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  May,  in  London — 
"  people  fete  and  dine  me  every  day  "  ;  in  Switzerland 
in  August, — "  Coblentz  as  hateful   as  it  was  long 
years   before";  "  Lauterbrunnen    and   the    Bernese 
Alps  the  best  things  in  the  tour  "  ;  back  to  Chelten- 
ham.    In   November,   finds  "very  grand  things  in 
Festus  "  (Bailey's). 

1847.  Ill-health    continued.      Two    satirical    poems    in 
Punch,   against   Sir    Edward    Lytton    Bulwer — The 
New   Timon.     The  Princess   appears.     At  Chelten- 
ham, about  this  time,  becomes  acquainted  with  Fred. 
W.  Robertson,  afterwards  known  as  "  Robertson  of 
Brighton,"  the  poet-preacher.    Frequent  expeditions, 
from  his  headquarters  at  Cheltenham,   to   London, 
where  he  was  much  with  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  etc. 

1848.  Tour  in  Cornwall,  King  Arthur's  country,  in  June 
and   July :  one    rainy    Sunday,    "  went   and    sat   in 
Tintagel  ruins  ".    Visits  Scotland — Loch  Awe,  Oban, 
Skye.    Dunkeld,    Burns's   country.     In    Ireland,    at 
Killarney,  whose  echoes  suggest  the  Bugle  Song  (in 
the  second  edition  of  The  Princess). 

1850.  In  Memoriam  published,  anonymously,  in  June  ; 
his  marriage  with  Emily  Sellwood,  at  Shiplake,  same 
month.      Honeymoon  at  the  English   Lakes,  after 
visiting    Clevedon    and    Cheltenham.      Made    poet- 
laureate,  after  Wordsworth,  in  November.     Death 
of  Wordsworth,  in  April,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

1851.  Settle  at  Twickenham.     Introduced  to   Duke  of 
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Argyll.     Visit  Italy,  in  July — afterwards  described  in 
The  Daisy — where  they  meet  the  Brownings. 

1852.  Some    national    songs   about  this  time,  such  as 
Britons   guard  your    own,    Hands   all  round,    etc. 
Speaks  of  himself  as  "  the  poet  of  England  ".     Visits 
Whitby,  in  July,  and  his  Lincolnshire  friends.     Birth 
of  a  son,  Hallam,  in  August,  at  Twickenham.     Ode 
on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  published  in 
November ;   the  poet  present  at  the  funeral.     Too 
many  visitors  at  Twickenham  and   the  air  uncon- 
genial.    Death  of  Moore,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

1853.  Determine  to  leave  Twickenham.    Visits  Glasgow 
and    Edinburgh.      Settle    at    Farringford,    Isle    of 
Wight,  in  November.     The  poet  resolved  to  live  a 
country  life  of  earnest  work  and  to  see  his  friends 
only  now  and  then.     Income  from  his  poems  now 
about    £500   a   year.      Recreations   at   Farringford, 
natural  history,  gardening  and  geology.     Death  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

1854.  Birth  of  a  son,  Lionel.     Fitzgerald  at  Farringford. 
The  poet  in  London,  in  May  ;  at  Glastonbury,  etc.,  in 
August.     Busy  writing  Maud.     Aubrey  de  Vere  at 
Farringford.      Millais's  visit.      Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,   in    December.     Death    of  John    Wilson 
("  Christopher  North  "),  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

1855.  Acquaintance  with   Ruskin.      Receives   Doctor's 
degree  at  Oxford.    Holiday  in  the  New  Forest.    Maud 
published.     Farringford  bought.    Ill  success  of  Maud. 
Death  of  Rogers,  in  December,  in  his  ninety-third  year. 

1856.  Begins  The  Idylls  of  the  King.     Prince  Albert's 
unexpected  visit.     The  Tennyson  family  in  Wales. 

1857.  Summer  tour  to  Coniston,  Inverary  Castle,  etc. 

1858.  Swinburne's  visit;  TyndalFs.     Trip  to  Norway. 
F.  D.  Maurice  at  Farringford. 
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1859.  Death  of  Henry   Hallam.       Part  of   The    Idylls 
published.      Writes   some  patriotic  songs,  such  as 
Riflemen,  Form  !     Holiday  in  August,  to  Portugal. 
Driven  home  by  the  heat,  etc.      Visits  Cambridge 
and    Trinity    College.       Kingsley    at    Farringford. 
Great  success  of  The  Idylls.     Death  of  Macaulay, 
in  December,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

1860.  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Farringford.    Tour  in  Cornwall. 

1861.  The  Tennysons  in  Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees, 
in   the  autumn,   where   they  met    Clough  :    in   the 
valley   of    Cauteretz    on    the    poet's    birthday    (6th 
August).     Ill  on  his  return :   "  France  overset  me, 
and  more  especially  the  foul  ways  and  unhappy  diet 
of  that  charming  Auvergne.  .  .  .  We  all  fell  sick  by 
turns."     Death  of  the  Prince  Consort:  dedication  of 
The  Idylls  to  his  memory.     Death  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
Death  of  A.  H.  Clough,  in  his  forty-third  year. 

1862.  Busy   with    Enoch    Arden.     First    visit   to   the 
Queen,  in  April.     Ode  for  the  opening  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.     Tour  in  Derbyshire  and  York- 
shire.    Death  of  Thackeray,   in   December,   in   his 
fifty-second  year. 

1863.  Marriage  of  the   Prince  of  Wales :   Welcome   to 
Alexandra.       In    May,    the    Tennyson    family    at 
Osborne   on    a    visit  to  Queen   Victoria.      Tour  in 
Yorkshire.     Composing  in  classical  metres  for  Corn- 
hill.     Jowett  at  Farringford  at  Christmas.     Aylmer's 
Field  finished. 

1864.  Garibaldi's  visit  to  Tennyson.     Tour  in  Brittany. 
Enoch   Arden   published — the   most  popular  of  his 
works,  next  to  In  Memoriam. 

1865.  Death    of  Tennyson's    mother,    age    eighty-four. 
The  poet  elected  a   member  of  "The  Club"   (Dr. 
Johnson's).     Professor  Owen  at   Farringford.     The 
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Tennyson  family  at  Waterloo,  Weimar  and  Dresden. 
Writing  Lucretius.  In  December,  in  London,  where 
he  met  Carlyle,  Gladstone,  Browning,  etc.  Becomes 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

1866.  At  Marlborough,  where  his  son  Hallam  Wo.s  at 
school,  read  one  of  The  Idylls  of  the  King  to  the 
Upper  Sixth.     Sends  a  set  of  his  books  to  his  old 
schoolmaster  at  Louth.     In  the  New  Forest.     Sym- 
pathy with  Governor  Eyre. 

1867.  The  family  at  Stoatley  Farm,  Haslemere,  "where 
we  intend  to  buy  a  few  acres,  and  build  a  little  home 
whither   we   may   escape   when   the    Cockneys   are 
running  over  my  lawns  at  Freshwater  ".     In  autumn 
at  Dartmoor. 

1868.  Site  of  new  house  fixed  at  Haslemere — the  plot 
of  land,  Black-horse  Copse,  renamed  Aldworth.     Lu- 
cretius in  Macmillan.     The  poet  studying  Hebrew. 
Longfellow  at  Farringford  in  July ;  Darwin  in  August. 
Between  their  visits,  the  poet  at  Tintern.    In  London, 
in   November,  where   he  read   The  Holy  Grail  to 
Browning,  who  read  to  him  part  of  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.     In  Paris,  in  December. 

1869.  In  Switzerland.     The  Holy  Grail  published.     The 
Metaphysical  Society  founded — mainly  by  Tennyson 
— to  discuss  religious  problems  with  agnostics  :  this 
society  lived  till  1880. 

1870.  Studying  Virgil  with  his  son.     Much  affected  by 
the  death  of  his  neighbour  (and  confidant),  Sir  John 
Simeon :  "  The  only  man  on  earth  to  whom  I  could 
open  my  whole  heart".     The  summer  at  Aldworth. 
Suffers  from  gout.     The  Window,  or  the  Song  of  the 
Wrens  (with  Sullivan's  music),  published  in  Decem- 
ber, with  the  protest,  "  sorry  my  four-year-old  puppet 
should  have  to  dance  at  all  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
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these  days  [Franco-German  War] ;  but  I  am  bound 
by  my  promise  ".  Much  concerned  about  England's 
isolation  and  unpreparedness :  "  How  strange  Eng- 
land cannot  see  her  true  policy  in  a  close  union  with 
our  Colonies !  "  Death  of  Dickens,  in  June,  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year. 

1871.  Jenny  Lind  at  Farringford,  singing  Scottish  songs. 
At  Aldworth,  from  June.     Introduced  to  "  George 
Eliot  ".     In  North  Wales  in  August. 

1872.  In  France.     Paris  and  the  Chartreuse  Monastery, 
in  August.     Gareth  and  Lynette  published. 

1873.  Visits  the  Queen  at  Windsor.     Begins  the  ballad 
of  The  Revenge.     At  the  Italian  lakes  in  September. 
At  Cambridge  in  November  :  "  I  see  a  ghost  of  a  friend 
in  every  corner  of  the  old  place  "  (Trinity  College). 
Meets  Carlyle,  Browning,  etc.,  in  London.     Death  of 
Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

1874.  Death  of  Brookfield— "  Old  Brooks  ".     Thinking 
about  a  play  of  Queen  Mary  in  April.     Tour  in  France 
in  summer  extending  to  the  Pyrenees.     Offer  of  a 
baronetcy  from  Disraeli — an  offer  previously  declined 
from  Gladstone. 

1875.  Queen  Mary  published.     From  this  year  to  1882, 
a  house  in  London. 

1876.  Harold    published.     Visits   "Old    Fitz  ".     Visits 
Gladstone.     Begins  Becket  in  December. 

1877.  At  Canterbury,  the  scene  of  Becket's  assassina- 
tion.    Writes  Montenegro,   "  which   he  always  put 
first  among  his  sonnets  ".      About  this  time,  visit 
from  General  Gordon. 

1878.  Lionel  Tennyson's  marriage. 

1879.  Intimate  with  Matthew  Arnold.     Frequent  visits 
from  Browning.     Death  of  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson- 
Turner  in  April ;   followed   in   May  by  that  of  his 
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wife;  poem  At  Midnight  in  June.  Ill-health; 
ordered  to  Venice.  At  Catullus's  Sirmio ;  poem 
Prater  ave  atque  vale. 

1880..     Publication  of  Ballads,  etc.  (The  Revenge,  Rizpah, 
etc.).     The  Cup  finished. 

1881.  Death    of   his    old    college   friend    Spedding — 
"J.  S."      Death   of  "George  Eliot".      Death   of 
Carlyle,  in  February,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

1882.  At    Dovedale — "one    of  the   most   unique    and 
delicious  places  in  England  ".     The  Promise  of  May 
produced  :  an  unlucky  piece,  misunderstood.     Death 
of  Longfellow,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

1883.  Death  of  Fitzgerald,  "Old  Fitz,"  at  seventy-five. 
Voyage  with  Gladstone  on  the  Pembroke  Castle  in 
September — up   the   west   coast    from    the    Isle   of 
Man  by  Ailsa  Craig,  Islay,  Oban,  Tobermory,  Skye  (a 
drive  to  Loch  Maree),  Cape  Wrath,  Kirkwall  (a  drive 
to  Maeshowe),  across  the  North  Sea  to  Christiansand, 
Copenhagen  (where  he  read  some  of  his  poems  to  the 
Danish  Court),  and  home  to  Gravesend.     Sir  Edward 
Hamley  at  Aid  worth,  in  November.    Poem,  Our  Birch 
Trees  Yellowing,  etc.     Offer  of  a  peerage,  accepted. 

1884.  In  March,  takes  his  seat  in  House  of  Lords,  on 
cross  benches,  pledging  himself  to  no   party.     His 
son  Hallam's  marriage  in  June.     Gout.     The  Cup, 
The  Falcon  and  Becket  published. 

1885.  Writes  Gordon's  epitaph.    Tiresias  published.    To 
Virgil  written  at  the  request  of  the  Mantuans.    Death 
of  Lord  Houghtoh,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

1886.  Death  of  Lionel  Tennyson  in  April.     Oliver  W. 
Holmes   at    Farringford    in    June.      Visits   Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     Publication,  in  December,  of 
Locksley   Hall   Sixty    Years   After.      Death  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
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1887.  In  summer,  a  cruise  in  the  Stella  to  Tintagel  and 
the  Channel  Islands. 

1888.  Serious  illness.     Death  of  Matthew  Arnold,    at 
sixty-five. 

1889.  In  May,  cruise  in  the  Sunbeam  down  the  English 
Channel.       Writes  Crossing  the   Bar,    in  October ; 
Demeter,  in  December.     Death  of  Browning,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year. 

1890.  111.     Projecting  new  poems. 

1891.  Cruise    to    Exmouth.       Inventing    new    metres. 
Akbar's  Hymn.     Lewis  Morris  at  Aldworth.     Letters 
of  appreciation  to   William   Watson   and    Rudyard 
Kipling,  "the  voice  of  a  poet  and  patriot  grateful  ". 

1892.  Loss  of  voice.  Success  of  The  Foresters  in  America. 
Finishes  Akbar's  Dream.     Often  resting  now  on  his 
walks  and  quoting  Burns  : — 

The  wan  moon  is  setting  ayont  the  white  wave, 
And  time  is  setting  with  me,  O ! 

Cruise  in  a  yacht  to  Frederick  Tennyson's,  in 
Jersey.  Good-night,  true  brother,  here  ;  returning  by 
Torquay  to  Farringford.  His  joy  in  the  spring. 
Failing  strength.  To  Aldworth,  in  July;  visiting 
London.  Jowett  at  Aldworth.  In  September,  in- 
creasing weakness :  "  I  shall  never  walk  there 
again  ".  Shakespeare  read  to  him.  Death,  early 
morning  of  6th  October.  "  Light  of  the  full  moon 
streaming  through  the  oriel  window."  Burial  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  iath,  next  to  Robert 
Browning,  and  in  front  of  the  Chaucer  monument. 

1896.  zoth    August,   death    of  Lady  Tennyson   in   her 
eighty-fourth  year. 

1897.  Publication  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  A  Memoir 
by  his  Son. 

b* 
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1827 — Poems  by  two  Brothers. 

1829 — Timbuctoo,  a  poem  which  gained  the  Chancellor's 

Medal  at  Cambridge  University. 
1830 — Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical. 
1832 — Poems. 
1842 — Poems.     2  vols. 
1*847 — The  Princess,  a  medley. 
/  1850 — In  Memoriam.     Third  edition  of  The  Princess  with 

the  six  intercalary  lyrics. 

1852 — Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
1854 — Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 
1855 — Maud. 
1859 — Idylls  of  the  King. 
1864 — Enoch  Arden. 
1875 — Queen  Mary,  a  drama. 
1876 — Harold,  a  drama. 
1880— Ballads. 

1884 — The  Cup  and  The  Falcon,  plays. 
1884  (printed  1879) — Becket,  a  drama. 
1885 — Tiresias. 

1886 — Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After. 
1 889 — Demeter. 
1892 — Akbar's  Dream. 


A  BRIEF  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


1809-1892. 

TENNYSON,  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1809,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  the  long  reign  of  George 
III.,  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1892,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  the  yet  longer  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  His 
life,  therefore,  extended  from  about  eight  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  about  eight 
years  from  its  close.  No  other  great  English  poet — no 
other  great  English  writer  indeed — so  all  but  fills  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Browning  makes  the  nearest  approach, 
but  he  was  born  three  years  after,  and  died  three  years 
before,  Tennyson.  Carlyle  died  in  1881.  As  for  Newman 
and  Gladstone,  their  greatest  influence  was  in  another  than 
the  literary  sphere.  The  following  lists  will  show  at  a 
glance  Tennyson's  more  important  long-lived  contem- 
poraries who  had  connection  with  literature  and  whose 
lives  most  completely  synchronized  with  his  : — 


Thomas  Carlyle  .     . 

1795-1881  >/ 

J.  H.  Newman    .     . 

1801-1890^ 

B.  Disraeli  .     .     .     . 

1804-1881 

H.  W.  Longfellow  . 

1807-1882 

Charles  Darwin  . 

1809-1882  '» 

W.  E.  Gladstone      . 

1809-1898 

Robert  Browning     . 

I8i2-i88gv 

John  Ruskin    .     .     . 

1819-1900  * 

Of  less  note. 

Henry  Taylor 
Monckton  Milnes  . 
A.  W.  Kinglake  .  . 
O.  W.  Holmes  .  . 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
J.  A.  Froude  .  .  . 


1800-1886 
1809-1885. 
1809-1891 
1809-1894 
1812-1896 
1818-1894 
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Nor  was  Tennyson  ever  inactive  during  any  considerable 
part  of  his  long  life.  While  still  a  mere  child  he  was 
already  habitually  versifying ;  published  some  boyish 
verses  before  he  was  eighteen  ;  had  written  before  his 
twenty-third  year  such  new  and  diverse  poetry  as  The 
May  Queen  and  CEnone  ;  was  recognised  in  1850  on  the 
publication  of  In  Memoriam,  and  after  the  death  of 
Wordsworth,  as  the  leading  poet  of  his  time ;  and  main- 
tained his  place,  not  only  by  repute,  but  by  fresh  poetical 
work  of  a  high  order,  down  to  the  end  of  his  life,  writing 
Crossing  the  Bar  in  1889  and  finishing  Akbar's  Dream 
in  the  very  year  of  his  death.  No  other  life  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  poetical  literature — not  even  Dryden's  or 
Wordsworth's — shows  such  a  prolonged  period  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  by  slow  degrees  that  Tennyson  made 
his  way  to  popular  recognition,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  earlier  half  of  his  career  he  had  to  make 
his  voice  heard  while  the  great  voices  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Scott,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were  still  living 
or  echoing  in  the  public  ear.  After  1850,  by  which  time 
his  was  the  one  living  voice  of  pre-eminent  note,  he 
easily  maintained  his  superiority  against  the  rivalry  of 
poets  of  such  dissimilar  character  as  the  Brownings  and 
Longfellow,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swinburne ;  and, 
since  his  death,  the  sound  of  his  voice  has  filled,  and 
still  echoes  throughout  the  country,  unanswered  as  yet 
by  the  challenge-call  of  a  successor.  For  quite  sixty 
years  of  the  century  to  which  he  belongs  Tennyson's 
poetry  so  grew  with  ever-widening  influence,  and  so 
absorbed  and  expressed  the  ideas,  feelings  and  manners 
of  three  successive  generations,  that,  while  he  must  in- 
disputably be  ranked  as  the  chief  poet  of  the  Victorian 
Age,  he  may  also  in  a  special  sense  even  be  regarded  as 
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the  great  representative  English  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century  taken  as  a  whole. 

Tennyson  was  one  of  that  class  of  poets  whose  work 
is  seen  at  a  glance  to  reflect  the  ideas  and  feelings,  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Though  not  a  "society"  man,  he  was  eminently  social 
and  patriotic,  with  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  and 
questions  affecting  the  public  weal,  and  a  keen  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  honour  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  power.  One  has  but  to  turn  the 
pages  of  his  poetry  to  see  the  proof  of  all  this.  Here  he 
discusses  the  relation  of  Art  to  Faith,  there  the  relation 
of  Science  to  Religion  ;  here  he  takes  up  the  question  of 
women's  rights  and  women's  place,  there  he  speaks  out 
"  loud  and  bold  "  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  His 
noble  eulogy  of  Wellington,  his  fervent  praise  of  British 
bravery  and  dash  in  the  Crimea  and  British  endurance 
in  India,  his  high  appreciation  of  all  that  is  fair  and  heroic 
in  the  lives  of  such  of  our  public  men  as  Franklin  and 
Gordon,  need  only  be  referred  to ;  while  his  correspond- 
ence reveals  his  interest  in  many  other  public  subjects 
which  do  not  readily  admit  of  poetical  treatment — such 
as  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  colonial  federation,  etc. 

The  poet  could  trace  his  descent  from  a  family  of 
Tennysons,  originally  Danish,  that  had  for  many  genera- 
tions lived  in  the  north  of  England,  and  latterly  in  Lin- 
colnshire. He  was  the  fourth  of  a  household  of  twelve 
children  born  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Clayton  Tennyson 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Fytche.  His  father,  who  should 
have  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate  of  Bayons  Manor 
but  had  been  disinherited  in  favour  of  a  younger  brother, 
was  then  rector  of  Somersby,  a  pastoral  hamlet  in  mid- 
Lincolnshire  halfway  between  Spilsby  and  Horncastle. 
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The  slight  of  disinheritance  was  felt  as  a  bitter  injustice 
not  only  by  the  rector  but  also  by  his  children  :  upon 
him  it  produced  a  more  or  less  habitual  sternness  of 
manner,  with  frequent  fits  of  gloomy  despondency  which 
scared  the  children,  yet  on  the  whole  he  was  by  no  means 
unkind,  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  would  have  "  done 
anything  for  the  stern  doctor  "  (as  they  called  him).  In 
his  calmer  moods  he  took  great  interest  in  the  education 
of  his  sons,  the  better  part  of  which  indeed  was  under 
his  own  immediate  direction.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar ;  had  a  turn  for  verse,  painting, 
architecture  and  music ;  possessed  an  excellent  library ; 
insisted  upon  steady  application  and  thorough  work 
from  his  pupils ;  and  "  all  that  they  learnt  of  languages, 
of  the  fine  arts,  of  mathematics  and  natural  science, 
until  they  went  to  Cambridge,  was  learnt  from  him". 
Physically,  he  was  tall  and  strong,  with  an  impressive 
figure;  in  company,  when  he  chose  to  enter  it,  a  brilliant 
talker.  The  poet's  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  vicar  of 
Louth,  was  noted  for  her  beauty,  her  gentleness,  her 
sense  of  humour  ("which  made  her  room  a  paradise  for 
the  children  "),  her  love  of  animals,  and  her  innocent  and 
saintly  life.  Of  the  three  sons  whose  birth  preceded  that 
of  the  poet,  the  eldest,  George,  died  in  infancy  ;  Frederick 
(lately  dead1)  was  born  in  1807  ;  and  Charles  (afterwards 
known  as  Charles  Tennyson-Turner)  was  born  in  1808, 
and  died  in  1879.  The  poet  himself  was  born  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1809,  in  Somersby  rectory.  Both  Frederick 
and  Charles  also  wrote  verse,  of  more  than  average 
merit ;  and  it  was  with  them,  more  especially  with 
Charles,  that  the  poet  was  most  associated  in  his  boy- 
hood both  at  lessons  and  at  play.  With  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  Alfred  was  a  particular  favourite,  not 
1 1898. 
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less  from  his  tenderness  of  heart,  despite  a  somewhat 
gruff  manner,  than  from  his  readiness  and  skill  as  a 
thrilling  story-teller.  His  youngest  sister,  Cecilia,  used 
to  tell  long  afterwards  "  how  in  the  winter  evenings  by  the 
firelight  little  Alfred  would  take  her  on  his  knee,  with 
Arthur  and  Matilda  leaning  against  him  on  either  side, 
the  baby  Horatio  between  his  legs,  and  how  he  would 
fascinate  this  group  of  young  hero-worshippers,  who 
listened  open-eared  and  open-mouthed  to  legends  of 
knights  and  heroes  among  untravelled  forests  rescuing 
distressed  damsels  or  fighting  with  dragons  ". 

A  brief  but  not  unimportant  episode  of  his  boyhood 
was  his  experience  of  public  school  life  at  Louth,  where 
bullying  was  practised  in  the  playground  and  flogging 
was  a  regular  part  of  discipline  in  the  classroom.  Here 
he  read  Ovid  and  the  Greek  grammar,  and  wrote  some 
English  verses.  On  the  whole  it  was  an  unpleasant 
experience,  and  he  carried  through  life  an  evil  memory  of 
the  school.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  length  of  his 
attendance  at  Louth  Grammar  School :  he  seems  to  have 
entered  it  early  in  1817,  being  then  in  his  eighth  year, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  left  it  in  1820  ;  but  as  he  re- 
membered having  walked  in  a  procession  of  boys,  decked 
with  ribbons,  in  honour  of  the  Coronation  of  George  IV., 
in  July,  1821,  he  may  have  been  quite  twelve  when  he 
left  it. 

He  early  began  to  write  verses,  incited  thereto  by  his 
father's  encouragement  and  in  emulation  of  his  elder 
brothers.  The  blank  verse  of  The  Seasons  was  his  first 
model.  He  was  then  about  eight  years  old,  and  Thomson 
was  the  only  poet  he  then  knew.  Two  or  three  years 
later  Pope  was  the  favourite,  and  he  wrote  many  hundreds 
of  lines  in  imitation  of  his  Homer.  Two  years  later  still 
he  fell  under  the  charm  of  the  romantic  measure  of  Scott, 
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and  would  put  together  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  octosyllabic  couplets  at  a  time,  until  he  had  composed 
an  epic  of  six  thousand  lines  !  He  never  felt  more  truly 
inspired,  and  would  go  shouting  his  lines  about  the  fields 
in  the  dark.  But  his  industry  never  slackened :  at  four- 
teen he  wrote  a  drama  in  blank  verse  ;  and  both  the 
drama  and  the  epic  seemed  to  him  many  years  later  to 
have  been  composed  in  perfect  metre.  Byron  seems  to 
have  succeeded  Scott  in  his  boyish  estimation,  but  with- 
out supplanting  him ;  and  when,  in  1824,  the  news  of 
Byron's  death  reached  quiet  Somersby,  the  youthful  poet 
felt  as  if  the  whole  world  was  darkened  for  him,  and 
carved  his  grief  on  a  rock  in  the  simple  words :  "  Byron 
is  Dead  ". 

But,  while  these  were  the  favourites,  other  famous 
writers  were  by  no  means  neglected.  The  youthful  poet 
read  omnivorously.  Amongst  the  authors  most  read  by 
him  and  his  brothers  were  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gold- 
smith, Rabelais,  Addison,  Swift,  Defoe,  Cervantes,  Bun- 
yan  and  Buffon.  Ossian  also  was  known ;  and  Crabbe, 
Coleridge  and  Moore  were  read  and  imitated.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  regular  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and 
of  books  of  science,  especially  astronomy,  went  on  under 
their  father's  guidance.  To  all  this  literary  and  scientific 
influence  must  be  added  the  influence  of  nature  on  the 
wolds  and  by  the  sea.  There  was  not  a  brook,  or  dale, 
or  woodland  glade  around  Somersby  with  which  young 
Tennyson  was  not  familiar.  He  knew  them  as  well  by 
night  as  by  day.  "  When  a  lad  abroad  on  the  wold, 
sometimes  of  a  night  with  the  shepherd,  he  would  watch 
not  only  the  flock  on  the  greensward,  but  also 

the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 
Beyond  the  horizon." 
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It  was  at  Mablethorpe,  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  that 
he  first  saw  the  sea.  It  was  here  that  the  rector  and 
his  family  usually  spent  their  summer  holiday,  and  it 
was  here  that  young  Tennyson  was  smitten  with  his  life- 
long passion  for  the  sea.  To  the  ordinary  eye  and  mind 
the  scene  is  dull  enough,  but  with  a  weird  strangeness 
both  shoreward  and  seaward,  interminable  waves  rolling 
along  interminable  shores  of  sand.  But  Tennyson's  own 
account  of  Mablethorpe,  and  all  that  it  was  to  him  in  his 
boyhood,  may  be  given  here  :  the  date  is  1837  : — 

Here  often  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined ; 

I  took  delight  in  this  fair  strand  and  free ; 
Here  stood  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind, 

And  here  the  Grecian  ships  all  seemed  to  be. 
And  here  again  I  come,  and  only  find 

The  drain-cut  level  of  the  marshy  lea,. 
Gray  sand-banks,  and  pale  sunsets,  dreary  wind, 

Dim  shores,  dense  rains,  and  heavy-clouded  sea. 

In  March,  1827,  the  three  young  Tennysons,  Frederick, 
Charles  and  Alfred,  ventured  on  publication,  and  their 
book  of  juvenile  verse,  published  by  a  Louth  bookseller, 
who  gave  the  value  of  £20  for  the  MS.,  appeared  under 
the  title  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  Charles,  and  Alfred 
being  the  chief  contributors.  Alfred's  pieces  were  written 
between  his  fifteenth  and  his  seventeenth  year.  The 
little  book  contains  nothing  of  more  than  very  average 
merit,  and  little  that  is  at  all  distinctive  of  the  poet  as  he 
is  now  known,  the  verses  being  mostly  imitative.  With 
part  of  the  money  the  two  brothers  hired  a  carriage,  and 
drove  off  fourteen  miles  to  much-loved  Mablethorpe,  to 
share  their  triumph  with  the  winds  and  waves. 

In  the  middle  of  his  nineteenth  year  Tennyson  was 
sent  with  his  brother  Charles  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  their  eldest  brother  Frederick  was  already 
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a  distinguished  student.  His  connection  with  Cambridge 
was  from  February,  1828,  to  February,  1831,  a  period  of 
just  three  years.  These  three  years  witnessed  a  wonder- 
ful development  of  his  poetical  powers  both  of  imagination 
and  of  expression.  When  he  entered  Cambridge  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  mere  versifier,  when  he  left  he  was 
a  genuine  poet  of  great  promise  and  no  mean  performance. 
To  the  teaching  of  the  university  he  owed  little  or  nothing  : 
the  ordinary  course  of  study  then  was  dry  and  narrow, 
and  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  wants  and  aspirations 
of  the  time.  Both  in  prose  and  in  verse  he  denounced 
the  "  doctors  and  the  proctors  and  the  deans "  of  Cam- 
bridge :  "  The  country,"  he  wrote,  "  is  disgustingly  level, 
the  revelry  of  the  place — the  shouts  of  drunken  Gown 
and  drunken  Town — monotonous,  and  the  studies  of  the 
university  so  uninteresting,  so  much  matter  of  fact,  none 
but  dry-headed,  calculating,  angular  little  gentlemen  can 
take  much  delight  in  them  ".  More  severe  and  stern  was 
the  denunciation  of  his  verse  : — 

Vacant  are  your  courts 

At  noon  and  eve,  because  your  manner  sorts 
Not  with  this  age,  wherefrom  ye  stand  apart, 
Because  the  lips  of  little  children  preach 
Against  you,  you  that  do  profess  to  teach 
And  teach  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart. 

He  sedulously  pursued,  however,  those  arid  studies, 
writing  Latin  and  Greek  odes,  and  reading  his  classics 
and  history  and  natural  science ;  and  seeking  by  inde- 
pendent study  and  original  composition  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  nature.  The  society  of  his  fellow-students 
by-and-by  gave  him  what  he  looked  for  in  vain  from  his 
tutors  and  professors.  A  select  company  of  them,  calling 
themselves  "  The  Apostles,"  met  frequently  in  each 
other's  rooms,  and  there  held  debate  on  art  and  science, 
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politics  and  philosophy.  Tennyson  was  a  privileged 
member,  attending  when  he  chose  and  joining  in  the 
discussions  when  it  pleased  him,  but  deriving  great 
benefit  from  the  frank  intercourse  of  so  many  fresh  minds 
and  comradeship  with  so  many  different  yet  congenial 
natures.  Among  the  members  of  this  society  of  students 
were  men  afterwards  more  or  less  famous  in  various  walks 
of  public  life,  such  as  James  Spedding,  Richard  Monckton 
Milnes,  Trench,  Alford,  Brookfield,  Thompson,  Merivale, 
Heath,  Charles  Buller  and  Arthur  Hallam.  These  and 
many  others  were  all  earnest  thinkers  and  scholars, 
searchers  after  truth,  and  remarkably  free  from  the  ex- 
clusiveness  and  vanity  which  are  the  common  bane  of  the 
mere  coterie.  Nor  were  their  meetings  wholly  intellectual. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  social  side  and  unconventional 
freedom  of  their  intercourse  in  a  picture  of  Tennyson 
"  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  smoking  and  meditating, 
and  now  and  then  mingling  in  the  conversation  " ;  and 
in  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  members :  "  Last 
Saturday  we  had  an  Apostolic  dinner,  when  we  had  the 
honour,  among  other  things,  of  drinking  your  health. 
Edmund  Lushington  and  I  went  away  tolerably  early ; 
but  most  of  them  stayed  till  past  two.  John  Heath 
volunteered  a  song;  Kemble  got  into  a  passion  about 
nothing,  but  quickly  jumped  out  again  ;  Blakesley  was 
afraid  the  proctor  might  come  in  ;  and  Thompson  poured 
large  quantities  of  salt  upon  Douglas  Heath's  head 
because  he  talked  nonsense".  Tennyson  occasionally 
contributed  to  the  evening's  entertainment  by  reciting  a 
Scots  ballad,  such  as  Helen  of  Kirkconnel,  or  a  poem  of 
his  own,  such  as  Oriana ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  general  approval  of  the  members,  who  had  from  the 
first  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  belief  in  his  future,  was  a 
wholesome  stimulus  to  his  poetical  ambition.  His  appear- 
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ance  was  wholly  in  his  favour.  When  he  first  came  into 
the  Hall  at  Trinity,  Thompson  (afterwards  Master  of 
Trinity)  declared  at  once,  "This  man  must  be  a  poet  ". 
But  there  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  him  in  his  twenty- 
first  year :  "Six  feet  high,  broad-chested,  strong-limbed, 
his  face  Shakespearian,  with  deep  eyelids,  his  forehead 
ample,  crowned  with  dark  wavy  hair,  his  head  finely 
poised,  his  hand  the  admiration  of  sculptors,  long  fingers 
with  square  tips,  soft  as  a  child's  but  of  great  size  and 
strength.  What  struck  one  most  about  him  was  the 
union  of  strength  with  refinement."  To  this  description 
add  a  complexion  dark  almost  as  that  of  an  Italian,  and 
a  shy  reserved  manner,  breaking  out  now  and  then  into 
brusqueness.  The  admiration  and  love  of  his  fellow- 
students  for  Tennyson  was  equally  generous  and  sincere : 
among  them  all  he  cherished  the  warmest  friendship  for 
Arthur  Hallam.  Of  Hallam  he  said — "  He  was  as  near 
perfection  as  mortal  man  could  be".  Other  special  in- 
timates among  his  friends  were  Spedding  ("J.  S."),  who 
was  "  the  pope  among  us  young  men — the  wisest  man  I 
know  "  ;  and  Brookfield,  "  Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well 
to  mouth  my  rhymes  ".  Of  his  tutors,  Whewell  was  the 
only  one  for  whom  he  had  a  high  respect.  Another 
intimate  friend,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  "Old  Fitz,"  he  knew 
later. 

Fencing,  rowing  on  the  river,  and  long  walks  into  the 
country  were  Tennyson's  ordinary  forms  of  exercise ;  an 
occasional  pastime  within  doors  was  acting,  Tennyson 
filling  the  part  of  Malvolio  in  Twelfth  Night  to  perfection. 

An  incident  of  his  college  days,  connecting  him  with 
the  outside  world,  calls  for  some  notice.  In  politics  he 
was  a  temperate  Liberal,  altogether  averse  from  progress 
by  violent  measures.  During  the  ferment  throughout 
the  country  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
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Bill,  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  rick-burning  around 
Cambridge  by  which  the  radical  mob  sought  to  intimidate 
those  who  were  opposed  to  reform.  In  some  verses, 
written  many  years  afterwards,  he  recalls  "that  red  night 
when  thirty  ricks,  all  flaming,  made  an  English  home- 
stead hell,"  and  how 

These  hands  of  mine 

Had  helped  to  pass  a  bucket  from  the  well 
Along  the  line. 

His  life-long  dread  of  mob-rule  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 
to  this  incident.  Yet  his  sympathy  with  the  poor,  es- 
pecially the  agricultural  poor,  and  his  efforts  for  their 
gradual  betterment,  were  no  less  real  than  his  rooted  dis- 
like of  rioting  and  revolutionary  lawlessness. 

In  the  summer  of  1829  Tennyson  won  the  university 
prize  medal  for  a  poem  on  Timbuctoo.  It  was  at  his 
father's  express  command  that  he  took  part  in  the 
competition,  patching  up,  somewhat  unwillingly,  for  the 
purpose,  an  old  poem  of  his  own  on  the  Battle  of 
Armageddon.  Among  the  defeated  competitors  were 
Hallam  and  Monckton  Milnes  ;  and,  though  opinion  at 
Cambridge  varied  very  much  about  the  successful  poem, 
Hallam  wrote  of  it  to  his  friend  Gladstone,  with  whom 
he  had  been  at  Eton,  in  terms  of  unaffected  admiration, 
extolling  its  "splendid  imaginative  power,"  and  pre- 
dicting that  Tennyson  would  probably  be  "  the  greatest 
poet  of  our  generation,  perhaps  of  our  century  ". 

Having  now  a  reputation  for  Timbuctoo  and  other 
poems,  such  as  Anacaona  and  The  Hesperides,  circulat- 
ing among  "  The  Apostles "  in  manuscript,  Tennyson 
ventured  before  the  public  with  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical, 
a  volume  which  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  real 
commencement  of  his  career  as  a  poet.  It  came  out 
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in  London  in  1830,  and  is  memorable  for  at  least  two 
really  beautiful  and  original  pieces,  Mariana  and  Recol- 
lections of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  was  on  the  whole 
well  received  by  the  critics  who  cared  to  notice  it.  Sir 
John  Bowring  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  piece 
entitled  The  Poet ;  Leigh  Hunt  said  something  favour- 
able ;  and  Arthur  Hallam  wrote  of  it  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  admiration  and  friendship  in  The  Englishman's 
Magazine.  Christopher  North  subjected  the  young  poet 
to  a  little  rough  banter,  but  Coleridge  made  the  un- 
fortunate remark  that  "  Mr.  Tennyson  had  begun  to 
write  verses  without  very  well  understanding  what 
metre  was !  " 

The  friendship  between  Tennyson  and  Hallam  had 
become  closer  when,  in  1829,  Hallam  became  engaged 
to  Emily,  the  poet's  second  sister.  In  the  summer  of 
1830  the  two  friends  visited  the  Continent  together. 
The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  carry  the  sympathy  of 
young  Cambridge,  and  a  sum  of  money,  to  the  Spanish 
insurgents  under  Torrijos,  who  had  risen  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Inquisition  and  King  Ferdinand.  They 
met  some  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  discharged  their 
trust,  on  the  Spanish  border  among  the  Pyrenees,  and 
were  absent  from  England  for  several  weeks,  during  part 
of  which  time  they  were  lost  to  their  friends,  who  began 
to  grow  anxious  about  them.  The  visit  is  memorable 
as  affording  to  young  Tennyson  his  first  ideas  of  foreign 
manners  and  wild  mountain  scenery.  The  recollection 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration 
to  him  for  the  next  thirty  years  ;  and  it  was  in  the  valley 
of  Cauteretz  that  he  began  and  found  the  natural  imagery 
befitting  his  fine  classical  poem  of  (Enone.  Many  years 
afterwards  he  recalled  with  pensive  tenderness  his  early 
visit  to  the  lonely  Pyrenean  valley. 
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In  February,  1831,  Tennyson  was  summoned  home  by 
his  father,  who  was  then  in  ill-health  ;  in  the  following 
March  his  father  was  found  dead  one  forenoon  in  his 
study  chair.  The  event  marks  the  close  of  the  poet's 
connection  with  Cambridge.  An  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  the  Tennysons  lived  on  at  the  rectory  till  1837. 
The  young  poet  continued  his  studies  at  home,  where  he 
showed  particular  tenderness  for  his  widowed  mother. 
He  was  no  less  considerate  towards  his  sisters  ;  and 
when  Arthur  Hallam  paid  a  visit  to  the  rectory,  a  new 
happiness  lit  up  the  saddened  home.  In  the  summer  of 
1832  the  two  friends,  Tennyson  and  Hallam,  made  a 
second  tour  on  the  Continent,  ascending  the  Rhine  to 
Bingen,  and  on  their  return  Tennyson  published  through 
Moxon  the  celebrated  volume  of  Poems  which  first  gave 
to  the  world  such  well-known  pieces  as  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,  (Enone,  The  May  Queen,  The  Lotos-Eaters,  The 
Palace  of  Art,  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women  and  The 
Miller's  Daughter.  With  this  book  of  new  and  beautiful 
poetry  before  the  public  Tennyson's  fame  was  assured. 

Yet  the  new  volume  encountered  much  adverse  criti- 
cism, which  chilled  the  poet ;  and  when,  scarcely  a  year 
after  its  publication,  news  came  to  him  from  Vienna  that 
his  bosom  friend,  young  Arthur  Hallam,  had  suddenly 
died  there  of  apoplexy,  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  he  were 
paralysed,  and  that  the  desire  for  poetical  fame  had  been 
quenched  within  him.  He  remained  silent  for  nearly  ten 
years.  The  habit,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  writing,  how- 
ever, soon  returned,  and  if,  for  those  ten  years,  he  was 
silent,  he  was  not  inactive  or  idle.  He  began  without 
any  thought  of  publication,  and  continued  from  time  to 
tim3,  according  as  the  spirit  moved  him,  those 

Short  swallow  flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away, 
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which,  when  finished,  were  loosely  fitted  together,  and 
made  up  the  grandest  monumental  elegy  that  literature 
can  show,  the  famous  In  Memoriam  A.  H.  H.  He  also 
travelled  about  a  good  deal  throughout  the  country, 
making  himself  acquainted  with  various  phases  of  the 
popular  mind  and  various  aspects  of  scenery,  and  writing 
down  his  sorrow  by  writing  about  it,  or  by  the  composi- 
tion of  poems  on  other  subjects,  which  at  least  tempor- 
arily relieved  his  mind  by  lifting  him  out  of  the  grooves 
of  personal  grief.  After  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  journeyed 
to  the  Lake  District,  where  he  met  Edward  Fitzgerald 
("  faithful  Fitz ") ;  and,  after  the  Tennyson  family  left 
Somersby  (in  1837),  he  continued  his  wandering  habits 
in  visits,  among  other  places,  to  Torquay,  Wales,  War- 
wickshire, Yorkshire — to  which  last  place  he  was  drawn 
by  Wordsworth's  rapturous  praise  of  the  scenery  around 
Bolton  Abbe)' — and  in  numerous  visits  to  London  and 
his  native  Lincolnshire.  His  home,  however,  was  always 
at  his  mother's  house,  which,  after  the  removal  from 
Somersby  was  first  at  High  Beech  in  Epping  Forest, 
then  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  Kent,  and  later  at  Boxley, 
near  Maidstone.  And  in  the  meantime  he  was  making 
some  acquaintance  with  famous  men  of  the  age — Glad- 
stone, Rogers,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Campbell,  Landor, 
Dickens,  etc.  In  1836,  at  the  marriage  of  his  favourite 
brother,  now  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson,  curate  of 
Tealby,  he  met  Emily  Sellwood,  his  future  wife,  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  engaged  to  her.  His  poverty, 
however,  made  the  engagement  a  long  one,  and  indeed, 
though  only  formally,  it  was  broken  off  in  1839,  and 
correspondence  between  the  lovers  ceased  for  many  years. 
They  remained  true  to  each  other  during  those  long  years 
of  silence  and  separation,  and  Tennyson  made  noble  but 
unavailing  efforts  (so  they  seemed)  to  secure  an  income 
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and  an  independency.  It  is  to  his  credit  that,  though 
often  much  in  need  of  money  for  books  and  travelling 
expenses,  he  resolutely  resisted  the  temptatio'n  of  writing 
merely  for  gain,  and  withheld  from  print  whatever  to  his 
critical  judgment  was  unworthy  of  his  genius. 

At  last,  in  1842,  he  broke  his  long  silence  as  a  singer 
by  the  publication  of  Poems,  in  two  volumes,  which,  in 
addition  to  a  revised  selection  from  his  earlier  work, 
contained,  among  other  new  pieces,  poems  of  such 
varied  excellence  as  Dora,  Godiva,  The  Talking  Oak,  A 
Farewell,  the  brilliant  Locksley  Hall,  the  haunting 
lyric,  Break,  Break,  Break,  Ulysses — the  most  powerful 
of  his  classical  idylls,  and  Morte  d' Arthur — his  first  and 
finest  essay  on  the  great  Arthurian  theme.  No  finer 
book  of  poetry  had  been  published  in  England  since  the 
death  of  Keats.  It  was  well  received  everywhere,  carried 
his  name  to  America,  and  brought  him,  from  the  lips  of 
Wordsworth,  the  well-weighed  judgment  that  he  was 
"  decidedly  the  first  of  our  living  poets  ".  The  success 
of  the  book  pleased  him,  and  it  was  with  well-earned 
delight  that  he  wrote,  "  I  have  made  a  sensation  ". 

Fame,  however,  does  not  mean  wealth,  and  Tennyson 
now  thought  of  making  money  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
trade.  In  an  evil  hour  he  invested  all  his  savings  in 
a  Dr.  Allen's  Patent  Decorative  Carving  and  Sculpture 
Company,  and  within  less  than  two  years  found  himself 
penniless.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  (1844)  threw  him 
into  a  serious  illness  ;  a  season  of  real  hardship  ensued  ; 
and  marriage  seemed  farther  off  than  ever.  The  price  of 
even  a  single  book,  such  as  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters, 
was  now  a  consideration  with  him,  and  he  was  con- 
strained to  borrow  where  before  he  would  have  bought. 
At  last,  in  1845,  Government,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  granted  him  a  pension  of  £200  in  recognition  of 
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his  services  to  literature.  Peel  was  induced  to  make 
the  award  through  the  representations  of  Tennyson's 
old  college  friend,  Monckton  Milnes,  afterwards  Lord 
Houghton,  who  brought  under  the  Prime  Minister's 
notice  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Ulysses. 

His  ill-health  continued,  and  he  stayed  on  at  Chelten- 
ham, whither  he  had  gone  to  try  the  water-cure.  But 
his  residence  there  was  repeatedly  broken  by  many  ex- 
peditions to  London,  where  he  was  much  lionised,  and 
to  various  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  Continent 
— such  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Switzerland,  Cornwall,  the 
West  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  and  Ayrshire, 
and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  At  Cheltenham  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Frederick  Robertson,  the  poet- 
preacher,  afterwards  known  as  "  Robertson  of  Brighton  "  ; 
and  in  London  he  was  much  in  the  company  of  Carlyle 
and  Thackeray.  His  tour  in  Cornwall  was  to  see  King 
Arthur's  country ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  his 
journal,  in  proof  of  his  devotion  to  the  character  of  the 
"  blameless  king "  and  his  desire  to  absorb  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  how  on  a  Sunday  in  June,  1848,  he  went 
and  sat  in  Tintagel  ruins  in  the  rain,  confronting  a  cliff 
all  black  and  red  and  yellow,  and  weird-looking.  It  was 
the  memory  of  Burns — "  the  great  peasant  " — that  took 
him  to  Ayrshire,  where,  as  he  loitered  for  a  day  by  the 
banks  of  bonnie  Doon,  "  they  were  gathering  in  the  wheat, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  man  seemed  to  mingle  with  all  I  saw. 
...  I  hold  that  there  never  was  immortal  poet  if  he  be 
not  one."  It  was  at  Killarney  he  heard  the  echoes  which 
suggested  the  Bugle  song  for  the  second  edition  of  The 
Princess. 

The  Princess  had  appeared  in  1847,  the  result  of  the 
poet's  long  meditation  upon  a  question  of  social  economy 
which  had  already  been  more  or  less  discussed  for  nearly 
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half  a  century — the  Higher  Education  of  Woman  and  her 
true  Place  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  propounded  an 
answer — 

Woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 
But  diverse  ; 

but  its  true  value  is  in  its  poetry — its  romantic  scenes 
and  situations,  its  delicate  characterization,  the  music  of 
its  blank  verse,  and  the  exquisiteness  of  some  of  its  lyrics. 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  well  describes  it  as  a  beautiful  serio- 
comic love-story — "  a  romantic  tale,  with  the  idea  of  a 
Female  University  for  its  theme  and  plot,  and  for  its 
moral  the  sure  triumph  of  the  natural  affections  over 
any  feminine  attempt  to  ignore  them,  or  to  work  out 
woman's  independence  by  a  kind  of  revolt  from  the 
established  intellectual  dominion  of  man  ". 

The  year  1850  is  memorable  in  the  life  of  Tennyson 
for  the  publication  of  In  Memoriam,  his  marriage,  and 
his  succession  to  the  Laureateship — left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Wordsworth.  The  poem,  on  which  much  of 
his  fame  securely  rests,  was  published  anonymously  in 
June,  and  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  praise  on  all 
sides.  It  pleased  alike  the  simple  believer  and  the 
honest  doubter  in  matters  religious,  by  avowing  on  the 
one  hand  unshakeable  faith  in  God,  immortality  and 
Christ,  and  by  sympathetically  acknowledging  on  the 
other  the  discoveries  and  difficulties  of  science.  His 
marriage  to  Emily  Sellwood  also  took  place  in  June,  at 
the  old  church  of  Shiplake  on  the  Thames.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  say  that  she  proved  herself  a  true  help- 
mate— "  always  by  his  side,  a  ready,  cheerful,  courage- 
ous, wise  and  sympathetic  counsellor ".  It  was  she 
who  became  his  adviser  in  literary  matters  ;  he  discussed 
with  her  whatever  he  was  working  at ;  she  transcribed 
his  poems ;  to  her,  and  to  no  one  else,  he  referred  for  a 
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final  criticism  before  publishing.  He  was  "  proud  of  her 
intellect  ".  It  is  characteristic  of  Tennyson  that,  the  day 
after  his  wedding,  he  set  out  with  his  wife  to  Clevedon 
on  a  visit  to  the  lonely  grave  of  Arthur  Hallam  ;  there- 
after the  newly  married  pair  went  off  to  the  Lake  District 
to  spend  their  honeymoon  with  "  nature,  hope  and 
poesy ".  In  November  following  Tennyson  accepted 
the  laurel,  "greener  from  the  brows  of  him  who  uttered 
nothing  base".  In  1851  they  settled  at  Twickenham; 
but  visited  Italy  in  the  summer,  where  they  met  the 
Brownings.  This  year  also  Tennyson  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  proved  a 
patron  and  true  friend  to  the  poet  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
As  poet-laureate  of  England  he  now  began  to  show  a 
greater  interest  in  national  affairs,  and  wrote  some  patriotic 
songs,  such  as  Hands  all  round ;  and  when,  in  1852,  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  occurred,  he  brought  back 
to  the  memories  of  his  countrymen  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  Great  Duke  in  a  splendid  Ode — at  which  the  critics 
of  the  day  only  scoffed.  The  birth  of  a  son,  Hallam 
(the  present  Lord  Tennyson),  incited  him  to  greater 
poetical  activity;  and,  finding  Twickenham  air  uncon- 
genial and  Twickenham  society  too  attentive,  he  resolved 
to  remove  his  household  where  he  would  be  both  healthier 
and  more  private.  Accordingly  he  made  deliberate  choice 
of  Farringford  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  removed  thither 
in  November,  1853,  meaning  to  live  a  country  life  of 
earnest  work  and  to  see  visitors  at  rare  intervals.  Far- 
ringford proved  all  that  he  expected  and  desired.  The 
climate  was  agreeable,  the  scenery  delightfully  varied ; 
he  had  the  combined  privileges  of  being  at  once  private 
and  free.  The  annual  income  from  his  poetry  now 
amounted  to  about  £500,  and  he  had  abundant  plans 
for  poetry  ;  and,  as  a  relief  from  poetic  pains,  and  at 
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the  same  time  a  source  for  new  ideas  and  illustrations, 
he  combined  the  congenial  recreations  of  geology,  natural 
history  and  gardening.  In  the  Memoir  of  his  father  the 
present  Lord  Tennyson  gives  a  delightfully  idyllic  sketch 
of  the  poet's  life  at  Farringford :  "  My  father  and  mother 
settled  to  a  country  life  at  once,  looking  after  their  little 
farm,  and  tending  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  village.  In 
the  afternoons  they  swept  up  leaves,  mowed  the  grass, 
gravelled  the  walks,  and  he  built  what  he  called  a  bower 
of  rushes  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  primroses  and 
snowdrops  and  other  flowers  were  a  constant  delight, 
and  he  began  a  flower  dictionary.  He  also  bought  spy- 
glasses through  which  he  might  watch  the  ways  and 
movements  of  the  birds  in  the  ilexes,  cedars  and  fir- 
trees.  Geology  too  he  took  up,  and  trudged  out  with 
the  local  geologist  on  many  a  long  expedition."  His 
own  description  of  the  place  is  for  ever  picturesque  in 
the  Invitation  to  Maurice  : — 

Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand 

To  break  the  blasts  of  winter  stand, 

And  farther  on  the  hoary  channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand. 

Here  the  shy  poet  was  supremely  happy.  He  took  up  in 
succession  the  themes  of  Maud,  The  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Enoch  Arden,  Aylmer's  Field,  etc.  ;  and  received  from 
time  to  time  inspiring  visits  from  Millais  and  Ruskin, 
Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  Italian  patriot 
Garibaldi,  Swinburne,  Tyndall,  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kingsley.  His  second  son,  Lionel,  was  born  in  1854; 
and  in  1855  Oxford  gave  him  the  Doctor's  degree.  At 
this  time  he  appeared  (in  the  sketch  of  Bayard  Taylor) 
"tall  and  broad-shouldered  as  a  son  of  Anak,  with  hair, 
beard  and  eyes  of  southern  darkness".  His  interest  in 
current  events  was  shown  by  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
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Brigade,  Riflemen  Form  !  a  Dedication  to  the  memory 
of  Prince  Albert,  an  Ode  of  Welcome  to  Alexandra,  and 
another  on  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  Maud 
was  published  in  1855,  and,  though  much  misunderstood 
and  undervalued  at  first,  was  ever  the  favourite  of  its 
author,  and  is  now  by  many  able  judges  regarded  as  his 
most  original  and  most  representative  poem.  The  first 
part  of  the  Idylls,  to  which  he  seriously  applied  himself 
in  1856,  was  published  in  1859,  and  was  received  almost 
rapturously  throughout  the  country.  Enoch  Arden,  in 
1862,  was  perhaps  his  most  popular  work;  and  he  used 
to  say  that  it  bought  Aldworth.1  He  wrote  it  in  about 
a  fortnight,  and  it  sold  rapidly  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Nor  was  his  life  at  Farringford  altogether  that  of  a 
recluse.  He  found  time  to  visit  the  New  Forest,  Wales 
(with  his  family),  Coniston,  Inverary  (as  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll),  Norway,  Portugal  (in  August,  from 
which  he  was  summarily  driven  home  by  the  heat), 
his  old  University  of  Cambridge,  Auvergne  and  the 
Pyrenees  (including  the  valley  of  Cauteretz),  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire,  Brittany,  the  field  of  Waterloo,  Weimar 
(for  Goethe's  sake)  and  Dresden  ;  and,  of  course,  made 
occasional  visits  to  London,  where  he  met  Gladstone, 
Carlyle,  Browning  and  other  of  his  old  friends. 

His  interest  in  the  education  of  his  sons  should  be 
noted.  At  Marlborough,  in  1866,  where  his  son  Hallam 
was  at  school,  he  read  one  of  The  Idylls  of  the  King  to 
the  Upper  Sixth. 

His  fame  had  now  grown  so  much  that  he  became  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  pilgrims  and  tourists,  who  invaded 
his  privacy  at  Farringford  to  a  degree  that  gave  him 
great  annoyance.  Partly  to  escape  from  their  staring 
attention,  and  partly  to  be  near  London,  he  made  pur- 
1  Maud  bought  Farringford. 
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chase,  of  a  few  acres  near  Haslemere  on  the  Surrey 
Downs,  in  1868,  and  there  built  Aldworth,  which  he  used 
as  a  summer  residence,  alternating  between  it  and  his 
island  home  at  Farringford  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Wel- 
come visitors  were  Longfellow,  Darwin,  Jenny  Lind 
("the  Swedish  nightingale")  and  others.  In  1870  he 
began  to  suffer  from  gout — an  wwwelcome  visitor,  which 
renewed  its  attentions  from  time  to  time,  notably  in 
1884.  The  isolation  of  England  from  the  concert  of 
Europe  filled  him  with  much  concern  about  the  year 
1870,  and  his  political  foresight  may  be  guessed  from  his 
remarkable  utterance  of  that  year  :  "  How  strange  Eng- 
land cannot  see  her  true  policy  in  a  close  union  with  our 
Colonies  !  "  Not  till  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
did  the  country  realise  the  importance  of  such  a  union, 
and  very  fitting  it  is  that  Tennyson's  son  should  be  (1902) 
appointed  one  of  the  first  Governors-General  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

He  continued  to  make  excursions  from  home,  visiting, 
between  1868  and  1874,  Tintern  and  the  Wye  Valley, 
Paris,  Switzerland,  North  Wales,  Paris  again,  the  Italian 
Lakes,  Cambridge  (where,  at  his  old  college,  he  saw  a 
ghost  of  some  friend  in  every  corner),  and  the  Pyrenees. 
1873  is  memorable  for  his  visit  to  Windsor  at  the  com- 
mand of  Queen  Victoria,  followed  by  the  offer  of  a 
baronetcy  by  Gladstone,  an  offer  renewed  by  Disraeli  in 
1874,  and  declined  on  both  occasions. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  turning  his  attention  to 
dramatic  composition,  having  always,  even  from  boyhood, 
had  a  strong  bent  to  the  work,  and  now  came  forward 
with  a  succession  of  historical  plays  intended  to  complete 
the  Shakespearian  series.  Queen  Mary  was  published 
in  1875,  Harold  in  1876;  Becket,  long  on  the  way, 
was  not  published  till  1884,  though  he  had  commenced 
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to   write    it    in    the  end  of  the   year  in  which   Harold 
appeared. 

In  1879  he  fell  into  ill-health,  partly  produced  by 
mental  depression  from  the  death  of  so  many  of  his  old 
friends.  Among  these  was  his  favourite  brother  Charles. 
In  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  he  produced  two  of  his  most 
affecting  lyrics,  the  verses  entitled  At  Midnight,  and, 
later  in  the  same  year,  during  a  tour  in  the  north  of 
Italy  in  quest  of  health  and  change  of  scene,  the  beautiful 
Prater  ave  atque  vale.  The  hopeless  woe  of  Catullus, 
"  tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hundred  years  ago," 
touched  his  own  sorrow,  and  almost  hallows  this  brief 
poem.  From  the  year  of  his  brother's  death  to  that  of 
his  own  his  friends  fell  fast  around  him.  Among  others 
his  old  college  companion  Spedding  (J.S.}  and  "  George 
Eliot"  died  in  1880,  Carlyle  in  1881,  Longfellow  in  1882, 
Fitzgerald  in  1883 ;  these  were  followed  shortly  after- 
.  wards  by  the  poet's  own  son  Lionel,  his  old  friends  Lord 
Houghton  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and  his  poet  friends 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Robert  Browning.  He  sought  to 
shake  off  the  gloom  of  those  years  and  the  growing 
infirmities  of  age  by  travelling  and  voyaging.  One 
memorable  voyage  was  made  with  the  Prime  Minister 
(Gladstone)  on  board  the  Pembroke  Castle,  up  the  west 
coast  from  the  Isle  of  Man  by  Islay,  Skye  and  the 
Orkneys,  across  the  North  Sea  to  Copenhagen,  and 
home  to  Gravesend.  On  his  return  from  this  voyage  he 
was  offered  a  peerage,  which  he  accepted.  Later  cruises 
were  down  the  Channel  to  Tintagel,  or  to  Exmouth,  or 
to  Jersey.  His  iand  expeditions  were  to  Dovedale  and 
Cambridge.  His  visitors  during  those  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  included  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 
Jowett  and  Lewis  Morris  ;  and  he  made  acquaintance 
with  William  Watson  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  to  both 
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of  whom  he  sent  letters  of  kindly  and  hearty  apprecia- 
tion. 

His  pen  meanwhile  was  seldom  idle.  In  1880  he 
had  published  a  volume  of  Ballads  which  included  The 
Revenge  and  Rizpah.  In  1885  Tiresias  was  published, 
and  the  fine  lines  To  Virgil  were  written  at  the  request 
of  the  Mantuans.  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After 
appeared  in  1886,  and  Crossing  the  Bar  was  written  in 
his  eightieth  year.  In  1890,  though  ill,  he  was  project- 
ing new  poems,  and  inventing  new  metres.  In  1892  his 
vigour  left  him.  When  he  walked  out,  he  now  required 
frequent  rests,  and  was  often  quoting  the  lines  of 
Burns : — 

The  wan  moon  is  setting  ayont  the  white  wave, 
And  time  is  setting  with  me,  O  ! 

His  last  expedition  from  home  was  in  a  yacht  to  Jersey, 
to  see  and  say  farewell  to  his  eldest  brother,  Frederick. 
He  spent  the  spring  of  that  year,  his  last,  at  Farringford, 
and  felt  the  joy  of  it  with  all  the  freshness  of  youth. 
Physical  decay  in  him  was  only  too  apparent,  but  the 
powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger. 
"  His  talk  was  grave  and  gay  together.  In  the  middle 
of  anecdotes  he  would  stop  short  and  say  something  of 
the  sadness  and  mystery  of  life."  In  July  he  removed 
to  Aldworth,  where  his  strength  continued  to  fail.  He 
took  occasional  drives,  and  would  "  point  out  his  old 
accustomed  haunts,  saying  (sadly)  '  I  shall  never 
walk  there  again  '  ".  Shakespeare  was  at  this  time  his 
favourite  author,  and  he  read,  or  had  read  to  him,  parts 
of  Lear,  Cymbeline  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  three  plays 
which,  as  his  son  tells  us,  he  loved  dearly.  Death  came 
calmly  at  last,  in  the  early  morning  of  6th  October,  1892. 
"  Nothing  could  have  been  more  striking  than  the  scene 
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during  the  last  few  hours.  On  the  bed  a  figure  of 
breathing  marble,  flooded  and  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  streaming  through  the  oriel  window,  his  hand 
clasping  the  Shakespeare  which  he  had  asked  for  but 
recently,  and  which  he  kept  by  him  to  the  end  ;  the 
moonlight,  the  majestic  figure  as  he  lay  there  drawing 
thicker  breath,  irresistibly  brought  to  our  minds  his  own 
Passing  of  Arthur."  In  his  own  beautiful  metaphor,  he 
crossed  the  bar  and  put  out  to  sea  as  he  had  wished, 
without  any  moaning  of  the  tide.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  in  the  second  month  of  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  Six  days  after  his  death  he  was  buried  with 
befitting  ceremony  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  to 
Browning,  and  in  front  of  the  monument  to  Chaucer. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  died  the  last  of  his 
poems  were  published  under  the  title  of  The  Death  of 
(Enone,  Akbar's  Dream  and  Other  Poems. 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  ample  work  of 
Tennyson  is  the  great  range  of  his  themes.  They  are 
mostly  English — English  characters,  English  incidents, 
English  scenes  and  landscapes.  And  next  after  English 
subjects  is  his  preference  for  the  simple,  old-world  classical 
subjects.  Fastidious  in  his  choice  of  subject,  he  brooded 
long  over  it,  and  could  not  write  till  he  saw  it  whole : 
then  he  wrote  rapidly.  He  would  often  brood  over  a 
single  poetical  phrase,  from  which  in  the  end  was  de- 
veloped a  beautifully  perfect  poem. 

A  not  less  striking  feature  of  his  poetry  is  the  great 
variety  of  his  measures.  There  is  scarcely  a  kind  he  has 
not  tried,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  all.  He  has 
besides  invented  new  rhythms,  and  discovered,  even  in 
blank  verse,  new  harmonies.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "the 
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varying  of  the  beats,  of  the  construction  of  the  feet,  of 
the  emphasis,  of  the  extra-metrical  syllables,  and  of  the 
pauses,  that  make  the  greatness  of  blank  verse.  There 
are  many  other  things  besides,  for  instance  a  fine  ear  for 
vowel  sounds  and  sequence,  and  the  kicking  of  the  geese 
out  of  the  boat  (i.e.,  doing  away  with  sibilations).  ...  I 
never  put  two  '  ss '  together  in  any  verse  of  mine.  My 
line  is  not  '  And  freedom  broadens  slowly  down,'  but 
'  And  freedom  slowly  broadens  down '."  And  with  re- 
spect to  alliteration,  of  over-indulgence  in  which  he  was 
accused,  he  declared  that  it  came  to  him  naturally,  and 
he  had  sometimes  trouble  to  get  rid  of  it.  Of  the  wonder- 
ful use  to  which  he  could  put  blank  verse,  a  notable 
example  will  be  found  in  the  lyric  in  The  Princess — 
Tears,  Idle  Tears.  The  metre  most  associated  with 
his  name  is  the  metre  of  In  Memoriam,  which,  if  he  did 
not  invent  it,  came  to  him  as  a  discovery,  and  through 
his  use  of  it  has  been  habituated  to  the  public  ear.  The 
verse  of  his  poem  The  Daisy  is  in  a  stanzaic  form  which 
he  described  as  a  distant  echo  of  the  Alcaic  measure  of 
Horace  ;  his  stately  lines  To  Virgil,  and  the  invitation  to 
his  friend  Maurice,  are  also  metrical  forms  of  his  own 
invention,  such  as  strike  the  imagination  and  catch  the 
ear. 

No  poet  has  surpassed,  or  indeed  equalled,  Tennyson, 
in  the  power  of  adapting  style  to  subject ;  invariably  with 
him  subject  and  style  are  hand  in  glove.  The  general 
characteristics  of  his  style  are  pictorial  clearness,  musical 
smoothness,  and  rich — often  rdmantic,  almost  magical — 
melody.  He  is  the  poet  of  literary  finish,  of  the  school 
of  Keats,  but  with  classical  excellences  of  his  own.  But 
there  is  no  want  offeree,  both  intellectual  and  impassioned 
— conveyed  now  in  the  abundant,  impetuous  and  glowing 
imagery  of  Locksley  Hall,  and  now  in  the  simple  and 
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severe  massiveness  of  outline  in  the  more  heroic  of  the 
classical  and  Arthurian  Idylls. 

In  lyrical  and  narrative  poetry  he  excels :  it  is  only  in 
the  drama  that  he  has  failed  to  achieve  success.  His 
lyrics  cover  nearly  the  whole  lyrical  area — song,  ballad, 
elegy  and  ode.  Notable  among  the  ballads  is  The 
Revenge — A  Ballad  of  the  Fleet.  There  is  a  great  range 
from  the  rapid  force  and  fire  of  that  noble  ballad  to  the 
simple  pathos  of  The  May  Queen. 

But  Tennyson's  prevailing  note  is  the  pathetic.  His 
general  temper  and  tone  were  not  the  temper  and  tone  of 
Shelley  and  Byron.  He  lived  in  calmer  and  more 
prosperous  times.  "  It  was,"  says  Sir  Alfred  Lyall, 
"  the  uproar  and  martial  clang,  the  drums  and  tramplings 
of  the  long  war  against  France,  the  mortal  strife  between 
revolutionary  and  reactionary  forces,  that  kindled  the 
fiery  indignation  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  and  affected 
Coleridge  and  even  Wordsworth  in  their  hot  youth.  .  .  . 
Tennyson's  opportunity  arrived  when  those  thunderous 
echoes  had  died  away,  when  the  Reform  Bill  had  become 
law,  and  when  the  era  of  peace  in  Europe  and  comfort- 
able prosperity  in  England,  that  marks  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  just  set  in.  This  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  times  is  reflected  in  his  poetry ;  the  wild 
and  stormy  element  has  disappeared ;  his  impressions 
of  earth,  sea  and  sky  are  mainly  peaceful,  melancholy, 
mysterious ;  he  is  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
or  listening  in  fancy  to  the  ripple  of  the  brook,  or  the 
plash  of  a  quiet  sea.  Length  of  life,  maturity  of  ex- 
perience, abundant  leisure  and  domestic  happiness,  must 
also  be  reckoned  among  the  tranquillising  influences  that 
have  imparted  the  charms  of  equanimity,  self-restraint, 
and  exquisite  finish  to  the  best  of  Tennyson's  poetry." 

His  narrative  skill  is  variously,  yet  always  charmingly, 
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shown  in  Dora,  The  Princess,  Enoch  Arden  and  The 
Idylls  of  the  King. 

His  observation  of  nature  is  profound  and  accurate  to 
the  tiniest  detail.  Here  he  equalled  even  Wordsworth ; 
while  he  far  excelled  him  in  the  extent  of  his  scientific 
knowledge. 

It  is  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  humour  that  Tennyson  is 
weak ;  he  seems  unable  to  express  humour  without  the 
aid  of  dialect.  The  humour  of  his  dramas  is  dreary. 

Apart  from  the  shorter  poems,  which  first  wafted  Tenny- 
son into  fame,  his  best  and  most  characteristic  work  is 
probably  to  be  seen  in  The  Princess,  In  Memoriam  and 
The  Idylls  of  the  King.  In  the  last  named  he  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  Morte  d' Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory  (Caxton's  translation,  1485).  He  follows  Malory 
and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  conception  of  Arthur 
as  blameless.  The  Idylls  are  essentially  tales,  but  there 
is  an  ever-recurring  suggestion  of  allegory  "  shadowing 
sense  at  war  with  soul  ".  The  characters,  too,  like  the 
knights  in  The  Fairy  Queen,  personify  certain  moral 
qualities  in  action.  Jealousy  is  delineated  in  Geraint, 
Endurance  in  Enid,  Holiness  in  Galahad,  Guilty  Love 
in  Lancelot,  etc.  The  healthy  moral  influence  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry  is  not  its  least  recommendation. 


PART  I. 
THE  PRINCESS:  A  MEDLEY. 

[!T  was  the  long  vacation,  and  Walter  Vivian  had  brought 
down  to  his  father's  country-seat  at  Vivian  Place  six 
of  his  fellow-students  for  a  short  holiday.  They  found 
much  entertainment  in  the  busts,  the  vases  and  the 
antiquities  with  which  the  house,  but  especially  the  hall, 
was  adorned.  Here  were  fossils — "  huge  ammonites  and 
the  first  bones  of  time,"  sculptured  stones  from  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Abbey  in  the  park,  weapons  and  other  curiosi- 
ties of  every  clime  and  age,  and — by  the  family  most  highly 
prized  of  all — ancestral  arms  and  armour.  Amongst  the 
armour  was  that  of  old  Sir  Ralph  the  Crusader,  of  whose 
deeds  of  prowess  they  kept  a  chronicle,  which  Walter  pro- 
duced, and  in  which  one  of  the  students — the  poet  of  the 
party — finding  it  much  to  his  liking,  became  so  absorbed 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  drawn  from  it. 

During  their  visit  it  happened  that  Vivian  Park  was 
thrown  open  for  one  whole  day  to  the  public — an  annual 
privilege  of  which  the  neighbourhood  took  full  advantage. 
A  thousand  people — -men,  women  and  children — drawn 
chiefly  from  the  nearest  town,  but  including  also  most 
of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate,  thronged  the  grounds,  and 
amused  themselves  in  various  ways,  playing  cricket, 
dancing,  sauntering  about.  A  feature  of  the  amusements 
— significant  of  the  times — was  the  combination  of  science 
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with  sport :  a  mimic  fountain,  on  which  danced  a  gilded 
ball,  played  under  the  terrace  ;  a  little  clock-work  steamer 
paddled  on  the  pond  ;  petty  engines,  both  stationary  and 
locomotive,  puffed  jets  of  steam  on  or  around  the  hillocks  ; 
and  there  were,  besides,  a  small  electric  battery,  a  tele- 
graph wire  on  twenty  posts,  a  cannon,  a  fire-balloon  with 
a  parachute,  etc.,  all  under  the  charge  of  the  "  patient 
leaders"  of  a  local  institute  of  which  the  squire,  Sir 
Walter  Vivian,  was  patron. 

While  the  crowd  were  enjoying  themselves  the  house 
party,  consisting  of  Walter's  college  friends  and  "  lady 
friends  from  neighbour  seats,"  met  by  themselves  on  the 
greensward  within  the  ruined  Abbey,  and  there,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  maiden  Aunt  of  the  family  and  "  sister 
Lilia,"  chatted  and  picnicked  at  their  ease.  Among  the 
ruins  was  a  broken  statue  of  Sir  Ralph,  which  Lilia,  "  wild 
with  sport,  half-child  half-woman  as  she  was,"  had 
adorned  with  an  orange  scarf,  wound  round  the  gray 
stone  helmet,  and  a  rose-coloured  cape  of  silk,  thrown 
over  the  grim  warrior's  shoulders.  The  people  at  their 
amusements  in  the  park  were  in  full  view  through  a 
chasm  in  the  Abbey  wall,  and  Aunt  Elizabeth,  taking  the 
scene  for  a  text,  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  to  the  great 
question  of  the  day — the  need  for  popular  education. 
The  young  men,  however,  preferred  to  recall  their  college 
escapades,  and  discuss  the  character  of  their  tutors  and 
professors.  At  last  the  poet-student,  who  carried  the 
chronicle  of  Sir  Ralph,  keeping  the  while  his  finger 
among  the  pages  to  mark  the  place  of  his  reading,  again 
became  interested  in  the  deeds  of  old  romance,  and  read 
to  the  party,  first  a  chapter  or  two  of  Sir  Ralph,  and  then 
the  tale  of  a  lady  of  those  far-off  times  who  had  "  armed 
her  own  fair  head,  and,  sallying  through  the  gate,  had 
beat  her  foes  with  slaughter  from  her  walls".  They  all 
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admired  her  nobleness  ;  "  but,"  said  Walter,  "  there  is  no 

such  woman  nowadays  ". 

Quick  answered  Lilia,  "  There  are  thousands  now 

Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down  : 

It  is  but  bringing  up  ;  no  more  than  that : 

You  men  have  done  it.     How  I  hate  you  all ! 

Ah,  were  I  something  great !     I  wish  I  were 

Some  mighty  poetess — I  would  shame  you  then, 

That  love  to  keep  us  children  !     O  I  wish 

That  I  were  some  great  princess :  I  would  build 

Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man's, 

And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are  taught : 

We  are  twice  as  quick  !  " 

The  idea  of  lady  students  took  the  young  men's  fancy, 
and  one  of  them  said,  smiling,  that  it  would  be  a  pretty 
sight  if  their  old  colleges  could  "  change  their  sex  and 
flaunt  with  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans,  and 
sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden  hair  ". 

"  I  think,"  he  went  on — 

"  I  think  they  should  not  wear  our  rusty  gowns, 
But  move  as  rich  as  Emperor-moths,  or  Ralph 
Who  shines  so  in  the  corner.     Yet  I  fear, 
If  there  were  many  Lilias-in  the  brood, 
However  deep  you  might  embower  the  nest, 
Some  boy  would  spy  it." 

Lilia  would  prevent  that  by  making  it  death  for  any 
male  thing  but  to  peep  at  them.  Her  brother  affected  to 
deprecate  an  exclusiveness  so  stern  and  cruel,  declaring 
that  the  one  thing  awanting  to  make  college  life  perfectly 
enjoyable  was  female  society.  "  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Lilia, 
meeting  banter  with  irony,  "  no  doubt  you  miss  us  much/' 
He  would  prove  what  he  had  said  :  only  last  Christmas, 

I  * 
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when  he  and  his  six  friends  there  present  had  stayed 
up,  meaning  to  read  mathematics  with  a  tutor,  they  did 
nothing  but  talk  about  their  lady  friends,  toasting  them 
in  wassail,  playing  charades,  and  telling  tales  from  mouth 
to  mouth.1  Lilia  wondered  what  kind  of  tales  men  told 
men  when  by  themselves.  "  He  began,"  replied  Walter, 
nodding  towards  his  poet  friend  ;  "  the  rest  followed,  each 
in  turn,  and  so  a  seven-fold  story  was  produced,  more  or 
less  absurd  and  grotesque,  but  which  served  their  purpose 
of  killing  time  by  the  fire  on  a  dull  day  in  winter." 

Lilia  proposed  they  should  try  the  game  now,  even 
though  it  was  summer :  why  not  ?  And  "  why  not  ?  " 
repeated  the  maiden  Aunt — 

"  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter's  tale  ? 

A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time, 

And  something  it  should  be  to  suit  the  place, 

Heroic,  for  a  hero  lies  beneath, 

Grave,  solemn." 

Walter  at  once  assumed  an  air  of  exaggerated  solemnity, 
at  which  his  poet-friend  laughed  aloud ;  whereupon  the 
Aunt  turned  upon  the  laugher,  and,  with  some  tartness 
in  her  tone,  said  :  "  As  you  please  ;  heroic  if  you  will,  or 
what  you  will  ;  or  be  yourself  your  hero  if  you  will  ". 

Walter  was  quick  to  accept  her  concession  : — 

"Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine,"  clamoured  he, 
"  And  make  her  some  great  princess,  six  feet  high, 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal ;  and  be  you 
The  prince  to  win  her." 

1 "  The  '  Tale  from  mouth  to  mouth  '  was  a  game  which  I  have 
more  than  once  played  when  I  was  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
with  my  brother  undergraduates.  Of  course,  if  he  '  that  inherited  the 
tale '  had  not  attended  to  his  predecessors,  there  were  contradictions." 

— Note  by  Tennyson. 
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The  poet-friend  was  willing. 

"  Then  follow  me,  the  prince," 
He  answered  ;  "  each  be  hero  in  his  turn, 
Seven  and  yet  one,  like  shadows  in  a  dream. 
Heroic  seems  our  princess  as  required ; 
But  something  made  to  suit  with  time  and  place — 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  house, 

A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights  10 

A  feudal  knight  in  silken  masquerade, 
And,  yonder,  shrieks  and  strange  experiments 
For  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt  them  all ! 
This  were  a  medley  !     We  should  have  him  back 
Who  told  the  Winter's  Tale  to  do  it  for  us. 
No  matter  :  we  will  say  whatever  comes  ; 
And  let  the  ladies  sing  us,  if  they  will, 
From  time  to  time  some  ballad  or  a  song 
To  give  us  breathing  space." 

So  he  began  ; 

And  the  rest  followed.     And  the  women  sang  20 

Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men, 
Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 
And  here  we  have  the  story,  and  the  songs.] 


THE  STORY. 
I. 


A  Prince  I  was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  face, 
Of  temper  amorous  as  the  first  of  May, 
With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet  like  a  girl  ; 
For  on  my  cradle  shone  the  Northern  star. 
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Now  it  chanced  that  I  had  been, 
While  life  was  yet  in  bud  and  blade,  betrothed 
To  one,  a  neighbouring  princess.     She  to  me  30 

Was  proxy-wedded  with  a  bootless  calf 
At  eight  years  old ;  and  still  from  time  to  time 
Came  murmurs  of  her  beauty  from  the  South, 
And  of  her  brethren,  youths  of  puissance. 
And  still  I  wore  her  picture  by  my  heart, 
And  one  dark  tress  ;  and  all  about  them  both 
Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm,  as  bees  about  their  queen. 

But,  when  the  days  drew  nigh  that  I  should  wed, 

My  father  sent  ambassadors  with  furs 

And  jewels — gifts,  to  fetch  her.     These  brought  back    40 

A  present,  a  great  labour  of  the  loom  ; 

And  therewithal  an  answer  vague  as  wind. 

Besides,  they  saw  the  king :  he  took  the  gifts  ; 

He  said  there  was  a  compact — that  was  true, 

But  then  she  had  a  will — was  he  to  blame  ? — 

And  maiden  fancies ;  loved  to  live  alone 

Among  her  women ;  certain,  would  not  wed. 

That  morning  in  the  presence-room  I  stood 

With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  my  two  friends ; 

The  first  a  gentleman  of  broken  means  50 

(His  father's  fault)  but  given  to  starts  and  bursts 

Of  revel,  and  the  last  my  other  heart 

And  almost  my  half-self — for  still  we  moved 

Together,  twinned  as  horse's  ear  and  eye. 

Now,  while  they  spake,  I  saw  my  father's  face 
Grow  long  and  troubled  like  a  rising  moon, 
Inflamed  with  wrath.     He  started  on  his  feet, 
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Tore  the  king's  letter,  snowed  it  down,  and  rent 

The  wonder  of  the  loom  through  warp  and  woof 

From  skirt  to  skirt ;  and  at  the  last  he  sware  60 

That  he  would  send  a  hundred  thousand  men, 

And  bring  her  in  a  whirlwind.  .  .  . 

At  last  I  spoke  :  "  My  father,  let  me  go, 

It  cannot  be  but  some  gross  error  lies 

In  this  report,  this  answer  of  a  king 

Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable. 

Or,  maybe,  I  myself,  my  bride  once  seen, 

Whate'er  my  grief  to  find  her  less  than  fame, 

May  rue  the  bargain  made."     And  Florian  said  : 

"  I  have  a  sister  at  the  foreign  court  70 

Who  moves  about  the  princess, — she,  you  know, 

Who  wedded  with  a  nobleman  from  thence : 

He,  dying  lately,  left  her,  as  I  hear, 

The  lady  of  three  castles  in  that  land. 

Through  her  this  matter  might  be  sifted  clean." 

And  Cyril  whispered  :  "  Take  me  with  you  too.   .  .  . 

Take  me  ;  I'll  serve  you  better  in  a  strait : 

I  grate  on  rusty  hinges  here."     But  "  No !  " 

Roared  the  rough  king,  "  you  shall  not ;  we  ourself 

Will  crush  her  pretty  maiden  fancies  dead  80 

In  iron  gauntlet !     Break  the  council  up." 

But,  when  the  council  broke,  I  rose  and  passed 

Through  the  wild  woods  that  hung  about  the  town ; 

Found  a  still  place,  and  pluckt  her  likeness  out ; 

Laid  it  on  flowers,  and  watched  it  lying  bathed 

In  the  green  gleam  of  dewy-tasselled  trees. 

What  were  those  fancies  ?  wherefore  break  her  troth  ? 

Proud  looked  the  lips ;  but,  while  I  meditated, 

A  wind  arose  and  rushed  upon  the  South, 

And  shook  the  songs,  the  whispers,  and  the  shrieks       90 
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Of  the  wild  woods  together ;  and  a  Voice 

Went  with  it,  "  Follow,  follow,  thou  shalt  win  !  " 

Then,  ere  the  silver  sickle  of  that  Month 
Became  her  golden  shield,  I  stole  from  court 
With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  unperceived, 
Cat-footed  through  the  town,  and  half  in  dread 
To  hear  my  father's  clamour  at  our  backs, 
With  "  Ho  !  "  from  some  bay-window,  shake  the  night. 
But  all  was  quiet.     From  the  bastioned  walls, 
Like  threaded  spiders,  one  by  one  we  dropt,  100 

And  flying  reached  the  frontier ;  then  we  crossed 
To  a  livelier  land ;  and  so,  by  tilth  and  grange 
And  vines  and  blowing  bosks  of  wilderness, 
We  gained  the  mother-city  thick  with  towers, 
And  in  the  imperial  palace  found  the  king. 

His  name  was  Gama ;  cracked  and  small  his  voice, 
But  bland  the  smile  that,  like  a  wrinkling  wind 
On  glassy  water,  drove  his  cheek  in  lines  ; 
A  little  dry  old  man,  without  a  star, 

Not  like  a  king.     Three  days  he  feasted  us,  no 

And  on  the  fourth  I  spake  of  why  we  came 
And  my  betrothed.     "  You  do  us,  Prince,"  he  said, 
Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem, 
"  All  honour.     We  remember  love  ourselves 
In  our  sweet  youth.     There  did  a  compact  pass 
Long  summers  back,  a  kind  of  ceremony, — 
I  think  the  year  in  which  our  olives  failed. 
I  would  you  had  her,  Prince,  with  all  my  heart, 
Wi^h  my  full  heart ;  but  there  were  widows  here, 
Two  widows,  Lady  Psyche,  Lady  Blanche:  120 

They  fed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
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The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man. 

They  harped  on  this ;  with  this  our  banquets  rang ; 

Our  dances  broke  and  buzzed  in  knots  of  talk ; 

Nothing  but  this  :  my  very  ears  were  hot 

To  hear  them.     Knowledge,  so  my  daughter  held, 

Was  all  in  all ;  they  had  but  been,  she  thought, 

As  children  ;  they  must  lose  the  child,  assume 

The  woman.     Then,  Sir,  awful  odes  she  wrote, —        130 

Too  awful,  sure,  for  what  they  treated  of; 

But  all  she  is  and  does  is  awful ;  odes 

About  this  losing  of  the  child,  and  rimes 

And  dismal  lyrics,  prophesying  change 

Beyond  all  reason.     These  the  women  sang ; 

And  they  that  know  such  things  (I  sought  but  peace : 

No  critic  I)  would  call  them  masterpieces  : 

They  mastered  me.     At  last  she  begged  a  boon, 

A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 

Hard  by  your  father's  frontier.     I  said  no  ;  140 

Yet,  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it.     And  there, 

All  wild  to  found  an  University 

For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled.     And  more 

We  know  not, — only  this  :  they  see  no  men, 

Not  even  her  brother  Arac,  nor  the  twins 

Her  brethren,  though  they  love  her,  look  upon  her 

As  on  a  kind  of  paragon.     And  I 

(Pardon  me  saying  it)  were  much  loth  to  breed 

Dispute  betwixt  myself  and  mine;  but  since 

(And  I  confess  with  right)  you  think  me  bound  150 

In  some  sort,  I  can  give  you  letters  to  her. 

And  yet,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  rate  your  chance 

Almost  at  naked  nothing." 

Thus  the  king. 

And  I,  though  nettled  that  he  seemed  to  slur 
With  garrulous  ease  and  oily  courtesies 
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Our  formal  compact,  yet  not  less  (all  frets 
But  chafing  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride) 
Went  forth  again  with  both  my  friends. 

We  rode 

Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North.     At  last, 
From  hills  that  looked  across  a  land  of  hope,  160 

We  dropt  with  evening  on  a  rustic  town 
Set  in  a  gleaming  river's  crescent-curve 
Close  at  the  boundary  of  the  liberties ; 
There,  entered  an  old  hostel,  called  mine  host 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines, 
And  showed  the  late-writ  letters  of  the  king.   .  .  . 

We  sent  him  forth  to  purchase  female  gear. 
He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  holp 
To  lace  us  up,  till  each  in  maiden  plumes  170 

We  rustled.     Him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence,  mounted  our  good  steeds, 
And  boldly  ventured  on  the  liberties. 

We  followed  up  the  river  as  we  rode, 
And  rode  till  midnight,  when  the  college  lights 
Began  to  glitter  firefly-like  in  copse 
And  linden  alley ;  then  we  passed  an  arch 
Whereon  a  woman-statue  rose  with  wings 
From  four  winged  horses,  dark  against  the  stars  ; 
And  some  inscription  ran  along  the  front,  180 

But  deep  in  shadow  :  farther  on  we  gained 
A  little  street,  half  garden  and  half  house, 
But  scarce  could  hear  each  other  speak  for  noise 
Of  clocks  and  chimes,  like  silver  hammers  falling 
On  silver  anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains,  spouted  up,  and  showering  down 
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In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose  : 
And  all  about  us  pealed  the  nightingale, 
Rapt  in  her  song,  and  careless  of  the  snare. 

There  stood  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  a  sign  190 

By  two  sphere-lamps,  blazoned,  like  Heaven  and  Earth, 
With  constellation  and  with  continent, 
Above  an  entry  :  riding  in,  we  called ; 
A  plump-armed  ostleress  and  a  stable-wench 
Came  running  at  the  call,  and  helped  us  down. 
Then  stept  a  buxom  hostess  forth,  and  sailed 
Full-blown  before  us  into  rooms,  which  gave 
Upon  a  pillared  porch,  the  bases  lost 
In  laurel :  her  we  asked  of  that  and  this, 
And  who  were  tutors.     "  Lady  Blanche,"  she  said,      200 
"And  Lady  Psyche."     "  Which  was  prettiest, 
Best-natured  ?  "     "  Lady  Psyche."     "  Hers  are  we," 
One  voice  we  cried.     And  I  sat  down  and  wrote, 
In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  corn 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  east, — 
"  Three  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire  pray 
Your  Highness  would  enrol  them  with  your  own 
As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils."  .   .  . 

Then  to  bed. 


II. 

At  break  of  day  the  college  portress  came. 
She  brought  us  academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  lilac,  with  a  silver  hood  to  each, 
And  zoned  with  gold  ;  and  out  we  paced, 
And,  issuing  in  a  court,  hastily  passed 
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Up  a  broad  flight  of  steps  into  a  hall, 

Where,  at  a  board,  by  tome  and  paper  sat, 

With  two  tame  leopards  couched  beside  her  throne, 

All  beauty  compassed  in  a  female  form, 

The  PRINCESS. 

Rising  to  her  height,  she  said — - 
"  We  give  you  welcome.     Not  without  redound 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  come,  220 

The  first-fruits  of  the  stranger  :  aftertime 
And  that  full  voice  which  circles  round  the  grave 
Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  up  with  me. 
What !  are  the  ladies  of  your  land  so  tall  ?  " 
"  We  of  the  court,"  said  Cyril.     "  From  the  court !  " 
She  answered  ;  "  then  ye  know  the  Prince  ?  "     And  he — 
"  The  climax  of  his  age  !     As  though  there  were 
One  rose  in  all  the  world,  your  Highness  that, 
He  worships  your  ideal."      She  replied — 
"  We  scarcely  thought  in  our  own  hall  to  hear  230 

This  barren  verbiage,  current  among  men, 
Light  coin,  the  tinsel  clink  of  compliment. 
Your  flight  from  out  your  bookless  wilds  would  seem 
As  arguing  love  of  knowledge  and  of  power : 
Your  language  proves  you  still  the  child.     Indeed, 
We  dream  not  of  him.     When  we  set  our  hand 
To  this  great  work,  we  purposed  with  ourself 
Never  to  wed.     You  likewise  will  do  well, 
Ladies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 
The  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men,  that  so,  240 

Some  future  time,  if  so  indeed  you  will, 
You  may  with  those  self-styled  our  lords  ally 
Your  fortunes,  justlier  balanced,  scale  with  scale." 

At  those  high  words  we,  conscious  of  ourselves, 
Perused    the  matting.     Then  an  officer 
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Rose  up  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as  these — 

Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home, 

Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties, 

Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men  ; 

And  many  more  :  which  hastily  subscribed,  250 

We  entered  on  the  boards.     And  "  Now,"  she  cried, 

"  Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not.     Look  !  our  hall — 

Our  statues  ! — not  of  those  that  men  desire, 

Sleek  odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode, 

Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  East ;  but  she 

That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and  she 

The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall, 

The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war, 

The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid, 

Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene  260 

That  fought  Aurelian,  and  the  Roman  brows 

Of  Agrippina.     Dwell  with  these,  and  lose 

Convention  ;  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 

Makes  noble  through  the  sensuous  organism 

That  which  is  higher.     O  lift  your  natures  up ! 

Embrace  our  aims  ;  work  out  your  freedom.     Girls, 

Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed  : 

Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 

The  sins  of  emptiness — gossip,  and  spite, 

And  slander — die.     Better  not  be  at  all  270 

Than  not  be  noble.     Leave  us  ;  you  may  go  : 

To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 

The  fresh  arrivals  of  the  week  before, — 

For  they  press  in  from  all  the  provinces 

And  fill  the  hive." 

She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal.     Back  again  we  crossed  the  court 
To  Lady  Psyche's.     As  we  entered  in, 
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There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning  doves 

That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 

A  patient  range  of  pupils  :  she  herself  280 

Erect  behind  a  desk  of  satin-wood, 

-A  quick  brunette,  well-moulded,  falcon-eyed, 

And  on  the  hither  side — or  so  she  looked — 

Of  twenty  summers.     At  her  left,  a  child, 

In  shining  draperies,  headed  like  a  star, 

Her  maiden  babe,  a  double  April  old, 

Aglaia  slept.     We  sat :  the  Lady  glanced  : 

Then  Florian,  but  no  livelier  than  the  dame 

That  whispered  "Asses'  ears  "  among  the  sedge, 

"  My  sister !  "     "  Comely,  too,  by  all  that's  fair !  "       290 

Said  Cyril.     "  O  hush,  hush  !  "     And  she  began. 

[Here  follows  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  woman,  pre- 
faced by  a  sketch  of  the  nebular  theory  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  terminating  with  a  prophecy  of  woman 
raised  to  her  true  position  as  the  equal  of  man.] 

She  ended  here,  and  beckoned  us  :  the  rest 

Parted  :  and,  glowing  full-faced  welcome,  she 

Began  to  address  us,  and  was  moving  on 

In  gratulation,  till,  as  when  a  boat 

Tacks,  and  the  slackened  sail  flaps,  all  her  voice 

Faltering  and  fluttering  in  her  throat,  she  cried, 

"  My  brother  !  "     "  Well,  my  sister !  "     "  O,"  she  said, 

"  What  do  you  here  ?  and  in  this  dress  ?  and  these  ? 

Why,  who  are  these  ?  a  wolf  within  the  fold  !  300 

A  pack  of  wolves  !  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  me  ! 

A  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot  to  ruin  all !  " 

"  No  plot,  no  plot,"  he  answered.     "  Wretched  boy  ! 

How  saw  you  not  the  inscription  on  the  gate — 

LET  NO  MAN   ENTER   IN  ON   PAIN  OF   DEATH  ?  " 
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"  And  if  I  had,"  he  answered,  "  who  could  think 
The  softer  Adams  of  your  Academe, 

0  sister,  sirens  though  they  be,  were  such 
As  chanted  on  the  blanching  bones  of  men  ?  " 

"  But  you  will  find  it  otherwise,"  she  said.  310 

"  You  jest :  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools  !  my  vow 

Binds  me  to  speak ;  and  O  that  iron  will, 

That  axe-like  edge  unturnable,  our  Head, 

The  Princess  !  "     "Well  then,  Psyche,  take  my  life, 

And  nail  me  like  a  weasel  on  a  grange 

For  warning  ;  bury  me  beside  the  gate, 

And  cut  this  epitaph  above  my  bones — 

'  Here  lies  a  brother  by  a  sister  slain 

All  for  the  common  good  of  womankind  '." 

"  Let  me  die,  too,"  said  Cyril,  "having  seen  320 

And  heard  the  Lady  Psyche." 

I  struck  in  : 

"  Albeit  so  masked,  Madam,  I  love  the  truth  : 
Receive  it ;  and  in  me  behold  the  Prince 
Your  countryman,  affianced  years  ago 
To  the  Lady  Ida.     Here,  for  here  she  was, 
And  thus— what  other  way  was  left  ? — I  came." 
"  O  Sir,  O  Prince,  I  have  no  country — none  ; 
If  any,  this  ;  but  none.     Whate'er  I  was, 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 
Affianced,  Sir  ?     Love- whispers  may  not  breathe          330 
Within  this  vestal  limit ;  and  how  should  I, 
Who  am  not  mine,  say  Live  ?     The  thunder-bolt 
Hangs  silent ;  but  prepare  !     I  speak — it  falls  !  " 
"  Yet  pause,"  I  said  :  "  for  that  inscription  there — 

1  think  no  more  of  deadly  lurks  therein 
Than  in  a  clapper,  clapping  in  a  garth 

To  scare  the  fowl  from  fruit.     If  more  there  be, 
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If  more  and  acted  on,  what  follows  ?  war; 

Your  own  work  marred ;  for  this  your  Academe, 

Whichever  side  be  victor,  in  the  halloo  340 

Will  topple  to  the  trumpet  down,  and  pass, 

With  all  fair  theories,  only  made  to  gild 

A  stormless  summer."     "  Let  the  Princess  judge 

Of  that,"  she  said;  "farewell,  Sir, — and  to  you. 

I  shudder  at  the  sequel,  but  I  go." 

[At  this  they  made  repeated  appeals  in  succession  to 
induce  her  to  stay.  The  Prince  appealed  to  the  well- 
known  loyalty  of  her  family,  and  her  own  patriotism  ; 
Florian  appealed  to  the  tenderness  of  woman  within  her, 
and  their  common  memories  of  childhood  ;  and  Florian 
flattered  her  by  his  chivalrous  appreciation  of  her  learn- 
ing, and  his  admiration  for  her  child,  "  the  sweetest  little 
maid  that  ever  crowed  for  kisses  ".  Still  she  hesitated.] 

"  Shall  I,  on  whom 
The  secular  emancipation  turns 
Of  half  this  world,  be  swerved  from  right  to  save 
A  prince,  a  brother  ?     A  little  will  I  yield. 
Best  so,  perchance,  for  us,  and  well  for  you.  350 

O  hard,  when  love  and  duty  clash  !     I  fear 
My  conscience  will  not  count  me  fleckless  ;  yet — 
Hear  my  conditions  :  promise  (otherwise 
You  perish),  as  you  came,  to  slip  away, 
To-day,  to-morrow,  soon  !     It  shall  be  said — 
'  These  women  were  too  barbarous,  would  not  learn  ; 
They  fled,  who  might  have  shamed  us  '.     Promise,  all." 

What  could  we  else  ?     We  promised  each  ;  and  she, 
Like  some  wild  creature  newly  caged,  commenced 
A  to-and-fro, — so  pacing  till  she  paused  360 
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By  Florian ;  holding  out  her  lily  arms, 

Took  both  his  hands,  and,  smiling  faintly,  said — 

"  I  knew  you  at  the  first.     Though  you  have  grown, 

You  scarce  have  altered.     I  am  sad  and  glad 

To  see  you,  Florian.     /  give  thee  to  death, 

My  brother !  it  was  duty  spoke,  not  I. 

My  needful  seeming  harshness,  pardon  it ! 

Our  mother,  is  she  well  ?  " 

With  that,  she  kissed 

His  forehead  ;  then,  a  moment  after,  clung 
About  him,  and  betwixt  them  blossomed  up  370 

From  out  a  common  vein  of  memory 
Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  the  hearth, 
And  far  allusion  till  the  gracious  dews 
Began  to  glisten  and  to  fall ;  and  while 
They  stood,  so  rapt,  we  gazing,  came  a  voice — 
"  I  brought  a^nessage  here  from  Lady  Blanche  ". 

Back  started  she ;  and,  turning  round,  we  saw 
The  Lady  Blanche's  daughter  where  she  stood, 
Melissa,  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock, 
A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown  380 

That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodilly 
(Her  mother's  colour),  with  her  lips  apart, 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes 
As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas. 

So  stood  that  same  fair  creature  at  the  door. 
Then  Lady  Psyche — "  Ah  !   Melissa,  you  ! 
You  heard  us  ?  "     And  Melissa — "  O  pardon  me; 
I  heard  !   I  cojld  not  help  it,  did  not  wish. 
But,  clearest  lady,  pray  you,  fear  me  not,  390 

Nor  think  I  bear  that  heart  within  my  breast 
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To  give  three  gallant  gentlemen  to  death." 

"  I  trust  you,"  said  the  other;  "  for  we  two 

Were  always  friends,  none  closer,  elm  and  vine  : 

But  yet,  your  mother's  jealous  temperament  ! 

Let  not  your  prudence,  dearest,  drowse,  or  prove 

The  Danai'd  of  a  leaky  vase,  for  fear 

This  whole  foundation  ruin,  and  I  lose 

My  honour,  these  their  lives."     "  Ah,  fear  me  not," 

Replied  Melissa;  "  no,  I  would  not  tell,  400 

No,  not  for  all  Aspasia's  cleverness  ; 

No,  not  to  answer,  Madam,  all  those  hard  things 

That  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon." 

"  Be  it  so,"  the  other,  "  that  we  still  may  lead 

The  new  light  up,  and  culminate  in  peace, 

For  Solomon  may  come  to  Sheba  yet." 

Said  Cyril, — "  Madam,  he  the  wisest  man 

Feasted  the  woman  wisest  then,  in  halls      9 

Of  Lebanonian  cedar :  nor  should  you 

(Though,  Madam,  you  should  answer,  we  would  ask)  410 

Less  welcome  find  among  us,  if  you  came 

Among  us,  debtors  for  our  lives  to  you, 

Myself  for  something  more."     He  said  not  what ; 

But  "Thanks !  "  she  answered ;  "  go,  we  have  been  too  long 

Together  :  keep  your  hoods  about  the  face ; 

They  do  so  that  affect  abstraction  here. 

Speak  little  ;  mix  not  with  the  rest ;  and  hold 

Your  promise.     All,  I  trust,  may  yet  be  well." 

We  turned  to  go ;  but  Cyril  took  the  child, 
And  held  her  round  the  knees  against  his  waist,  420 

And  blew  the  swoln  cheek  of  a  trumpeter, 
While  Psyche  watched  them  smiling,  and  the  child 
Pushed  her  flat  hand  against  his  face,  and  laughed  ; 
And  tnus  °ur  conference  closed. 
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And  then  we  strolled 

For  half  the  day  through  stately  theatres, 
Benched  crescent- wise.     In  each  we  sat ;  we  heard 
The  grave  Professor.     On  the  lecture-slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands 
With  flawless  demonstration.     Followed  then 
A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment,  430 

With  scraps  of  thundrous  epic  lilted  out 
By  violet-hooded  Doctors,  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  five-words-long 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  ever.     Then  we  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  is — the  state, 
The  total  chronicles  of  man,  the  mind, 
The  morals,  something  of  the  frame,  the  rock, 
The  star,  the  bird,  the  fish,  the  shell,  the  flower, 
Electric,  chemic  laws,  and  all  the  rest,  440 

And  whatsoever  can  be  taught  and  known  ; 
Till,  like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in  corn, 
We  issued  gorged  with  knowledge,  and  I  spoke — 
"  Why,  sirs,  they  do  all  this  as  well  as  we !  " 
"They  hunt  old  trails,"  said  Cyril,  "very  well; 
But  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  ?  " 
"  Ungracious  !  "  answered  Florian  ;  "  have  you  learnt 
No  more  from  Psyche's  lecture,  you  that  talked 
The  trash  that  made  me  sick,  and  almost  sad  ?  "          450 
"  O,  trash,"  he  said,  "  but  with  a  kernel  in  it. 
Should  I  not  call  her  wise  who  made  me  wise  ? 
And  '  learnt '  ?     I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a  flash 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in. 
A  thousand  hearts  lie  fallow  in  these  halls, 
And  round  these  halls  a  thousand  baby  Loves 
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Fly  twanging  headless  arrows  at  the  hearts, 

Whence  follows  many  a  vacant  pang ;  but  O 

With  me,  Sir,  entered  in  the  bigger  boy,  460 

The  head  of  all  the  golden-shafted  firm, 

The  long-limbed  lad  that  had  a  Psyche  too  ; 

He  cleft  me  through  the  stomacher ;  and  now, 

What  think  you  of  it,  Florian  ?  do  I  chase 

The  substance  or  the  shadow  ?  will  it  hold  ?  .  .  . 

I  know  the  substance  when  I  see  it.     Well, 

Are  castles  shadows  ?  three  of  them  ?     Is  she, 

The  sweet  proprietress,  a  shadow  ?     If  not, 

.Shall  those  three  castles  patch  my  tattered  coat  ? 

For  dear  are  those  three  castles  to  my  wants,  470 

And  dear  is  sister  Psyche  to  my  heart, 

And  two  dear  things  are  one  of  double  worth  ; 

And  much  I  might  have  said  but  that  my  zone 

Unmanned  me.     Then  the  Doctors !     O  to  hear 

The  Doctors  !     O  to  watch  the  thirsty  plants 

Imbibing !     Once  or  twice  I  thought  to  roar, 

To  break  my  chain,  to  shake  my  mane ;  but  Thou 

Modulate  me,  Soul  of  mincing  mimicry  ! 

Make  liquid  treble  of  that  bassoon,  my  throat ; 

Abase  those  eyes  that  ever  loved  to  meet  480 

Star-sisters  answering  under  crescent  brows  ; 

Abate  the  stride  which  speaks  of  man,  and  loose 

A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o'er  this  cheek, 

Where  they  like  swallows  coming  out  of  time 

Will  wonder  why  they  came.     But  hark  !  the  bell 

For  dinner;  let  us  go." 

And  in  we  streamed 

Among  the  columns,  pacing  staid  and  still, 
By  twos  and  threes ;  till,  all  from  end  to  end, 
With  beauties  every  shade  of  brown  and  fair, 
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In  colours  gayer  than  the  morning  mist,  490 

The  long  hall  glittered  like  a  bed  of  flowers. 

How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his  wits 

Pierced  through  with  eyes,  but  that  I  kept  mine  own 

Intent  on  her,  who,  rapt  in  glorious  dreams, 

The  second  sight  of  some  Astraean  age, 

Sat  compassed  with  Professors :  they,  the  while, 

Discussed  a  doubt,  and  tossed  it  to  and  fro ; 

A  clamour  thickened,  mixed  with  inmost  terms 

Of  art  and  science  :  Lady  Blanche  alone, 

Of  faded  form  and  haughtiest  lineaments,  500 

With  all  her  autumn  tresses  falsely  brown, 

Shot  sidelong  daggers  at  us,  a  tiger-cat 

In  act  to  spring. 

At  last  a  solemn  grace 

Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens :  there 
One  walked  reciting  by  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  with  that ; 
Some  to  a  low  song  oared  a  shallop  by, 
Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadowed  from  the  heat ;  some  hid  and  sought  510 
In  the  orange  thickets  ;  others  tossed  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again, 
With  laughter ;  others  lay  about  the  lawns, 
Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmured  that  their  May 
Was  passing — what  was  learning  unto  them  ? 
They  wished  to  marry — they  could  rule  a  house — 
Men  hated  learned  women;  but  we  three 
Sat  muffled  like  the  fates,  and  often  came 
Melissa  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity,  520 

That  harmed  not.     Then  day  droopt ;  the  chapel  bell 
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Called  us :  we  left  the  walks,  we  mixt  with  those 

Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  purest  white, 

Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to  wall, 

While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his  pipes 

Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  through  the  court 

A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 

Of  solemn  psalms  and  silver  litanies, 

The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  heaven 

A  blessing  on  her  labours  for  the  world.  530 


III. 

Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning-star 
Came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold. 
We  rose,  and,  each  by  other  drest  with  care, 
Descended  to  the  court  that  lay  thres  parts 
In  shadow — but  the  Muses'  heads  were  touched 
Above  the  darkness  from  their  native  east. 

There  while  we  stood  beside  the  fount,  and  watched 
Or  seemed  to  watch  the  dancing  bubble,  approached 
Melissa,  tinged  with  wan  from  lack  of  sleep, 
Or  grief,  and  glowing  round  her  dewy  eyes  540 

The  circled  Iris  of  a  night  of  tears  ; 
And  "  Fly  !  "  she  cried,  "  O  fly,  while  yet  you  may  ! 
My  mother  knows  !  "     And,  when  I  asked  her  how, 
"  My  fault,"  she  wept,  "  my  fault  !     And  yet  not  mine ; 
Yet  mine  in  part.     O  hear  me ;  pardon  me. 
My  mother — 'tis  her  wont  from  night  to  night 
To  rail  at  Lady  Psyche  and  her  side. 
She  says  the  Princess  should  have  been  the  head, 
Herself  and  Lady  Psyche  the  two  arms ; 
And  so  it  was  agreed  when  first  they  came ;  550 
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But  Lady  Psyche  was  the  right  hand  now, 

And  she  the  left,  or  not  or  seldom  used  ; 

Hers  more  than  half  the  students,  all  the  love. 

And  so  last  night  she  fell  to  canvas  you : 

Her  countrywomen  !  she  did  not  envy  her  ! 

'  Who  ever  saw  such  wild  barbarians  ? 

Girls  ?  more  like  men  !  '     And  at  these  words  the  snake, 

My  secret,  seemed  to  stir  within  my  breast, 

And  oh,  sirs,  could  I  help  it  ?  but  my  cheek 

Began  to  burn  and  burn,  and  her  lynx  eye  560 

To  fix  and  make  me  hotter,  till  she  laughed— 

'O  marvellously  modest  maiden,  you  ! 

Men  !  girls  like  men  !  why,  if  they  had  been  men 

You  need  not  set  your  thoughts  in  rubric  thus 

For  wholesale  comment Men  !  and  so  they  are  ! 

And  with  that  woman  closeted  for  hours  !  .  .  . 

You  know  it !    She  knows  too  !  and  she  conceals  it ! '  .  .   . 

She  clutched  the  truth  at  once,  no  word  from  me ; 

And  now,  thus  early  risen,  she  goes  to  inform 

The  Princess!     Lady  Psyche  will  be  crushed;  570 

But  you  may  yet  be  saved,  and  therefore  fly  ! 

But  heal  me  with  your  pardon  ere  you  go." 

"  What  pardon,  sweet  Melissa,  for  a  blush  ?  " 

Said  Cyril :   "  pale  one,  blush  again.     Than  wear 

Those  lilies  better  blush  our  lives  away ! 

Yet  let  us  breathe  for  one  hour  more  in  heaven," 

He  added,  "  lest  some  classic  angel  speak 

In  scorn  of  us — They  mounted,  Ganymedes, 

To  tumble,  Vulcans,  on  the  second  morn. 

But  I  will  melt  this  marble  into  wax  580 

To  yield  us  farther  furlough."     And  he  went. 

Melissa  shook  her  doubtful  curls,  and  thought 
He  scarce  would  prosper.     "  Tell  us,"  Florian  asked, 
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"  How  grew  this  feud  betwixt  the  right  and  left." 

"  O  long  ago,"  she  said  ;  "  betwixt  these  two 

Division  smoulders  hidden  :  'tis  my  mother, 

Too  jealous,  often  fretful  as  the  wind 

Pent  in  a  crevice.     Much  I  bear  with  her. 

I  never  knew  my  father,  but  she  says 

(God  help  her !)  she  was  wedded  to  a  fool ;  590 

And  still  she  railed  against  the  state  of  things. 

She  had  the  care  of  Lady  Ida's  youth, 

And  from  the  Queen's  decease  she  brought  her  up. 

But  when  your  sister  came  she  won  the  heart 

Of  Ida  :  they  were  still  together,  grew 

(For  so  they  said  themselves)  inosculated — 

Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note — 

One  mind  in  all  things.     Yet  my  mother  still 

Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories 

And  angled  with  them  for  her  pupil's  love.  600 

She  calls  her  plagiarist — I  know  not  what ; 

But  I  must  go,  I  dare  not  tarry ;  "  and  light 

As  flies  the  shadow  of  a  bird  she  fled. 

Then  murmured  Florian,  gazing  after  her, 
"  An  open-hearted  maiden,  true  and  pure  ! 
If  I  could  love,  why  this  were  she.     How  pretty 
Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blushed  again, 
As  if  to  close  with  Cyril's  random  wish  ! 
Not  like  your  princess,  crowned  with  erring  pride, 
Nor  like  poor  Psyche,  whom  she  drags  in  tow."  610 

"  The  crane,"  I  said,  "  may  chatter  of  the  crane, 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove  ;  but  I, 
An  eagle,  clang  an  eagle  to  the  sphere. 
My  princess,  O  my  princess  !     True  she  errs, 
But  in  her  own  grand  way.     Being  herself 
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Three  times  more  noble  than  three  score  of  men, 

She  sees  herself  in  every  woman  else, 

And  so  she  wears  her  error  like  a  crown 

To  blind  the  truth  and  me.     For  her  and  her — 

Hebes  are  they  to  hand  ambrosia,  mix  620 

The  nectar  ;  but  ah,  she ! — whene'er  she  moves 

The  Samian  Here  rises,  and  she  speaks 

A  Memnon  smitten  with  the  morning  sun  !  " 

Came  a  message  from  the  Head : — 
"  That  afternoon  the  Princess  rode  to  take 
The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  north. 
Would  we  go  with  her  ?  we  should  find  the  land 
Worth  seeing  ;  and  the  river  made  a  fall 
Out  yonder" — pointing  at  the  word  to  where 
A  double  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy  forks  630 

Beyond  the  thick-leaved  platanes  of  the  vale. 

I  rode  beside  her,  and  to  me  she  said : 
"  O  friend,  we  trust  that  you  esteemed  us  not 
Too  harsh  to  your  companion  yestermorn  ; 
Unwillingly  we  spake".     "  No — not  to  her," 
I  answered,  "  but  to  one  of  whom  we  spake 
Your  Highness  might  have  seem'd  the  thing  you  say." 
"  Again  ?  "  she  cried,  "  are  you  ambassadresses 
From  him  to  me  ?  we  give  you,  being  strange, 
A  license  :  speak,  and  let  the  topic  die."  640 

I  stammered  that  I  knew  him — could  have  wished — 
"  Our  king  expects — was  there  no  precontract  ? 
There  is  no  truer-hearted — ah,  you  seem 
All  he  prefigured,  and  he  could  not  see 
The  bird  of  passage  flying  south  but  longed 
To  follow:  surely,  if  your  Highness  keep 
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Your  purport,  you  will  shock  him  even  to  death, 
Or  baser  courses,  children  of  despair." 

"  Poor  boy,"  she  said,  "  can  he  not  read — no  books  ? 
Quoit,  tennis,  ball — no  games  ?  nor  deals  in  that          650 
Which  men  delight  in,  martial  exercise  ? 
To  nurse  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl, 
Methinks  he  seems  no  better  than  a  girl ; 
As  girls  were  once,  as  we  ourself  have  been  : 
We  had  our  dreams ;  perhaps  he  mixt  with  them  : 
We  touch  on  our  dead  self,  nor  shun  to  do  it, 
Being  other — since  we  learnt  our  meaning  here, 
To  lift  the  woman's  fallen  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man." 

She  paused,  and  added  with  a  haughtier  smile          660 
"  And  as  to  precontracts,  we  move,  my  friend, 
At  no  man's  beck,  but  know  ourself  and  thee, 

0  Vashti,  noble  Vashti !     Summoned  out 
She  kept  her  state,  and  left  the  drunken  king 
To  brawl  at  Shushan  underneath  the  palms." 

"Alas  your  Highness  breathes  full  East,"  I  said, 
"  On  that  which  leans  to  you.     I  know  the  Prince, 

1  prize  his  truth  :  and  then  how  vast  a  work 
To  assail  this  gray  preeminence  of  man  ! 

You  grant  me  license  ;  might  I  use  it  ?  think  ;  670 

Ere  half  be  done  perchance  your  life  may  fail ; 
Then  comes  the  feebler  heiress  of  your  plan, 
And  takes  and  ruins  all ;  and  thus  your  pains 
May  only  make  that  footprint  upon  sand 
Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Re-smoothe  to  nothing  :   might  I  dread  that  you, 
With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great  deeds 
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For  issue,  yet  may  live  in  vain,  and  miss, 
Meanwhile,  what  every  woman  counts  her  due, 
Love,  children,  happiness  ? '' 

And  she  exclaimed,       680 

"  Peace,  you  young  savage  of  the  Northern  wild  ! 
What !  though  your  Princess'  love  were  like  a  God's, 
Have  we  not  made  ourself  the  sacrifice  ? 
You  are  bold  indeed  :  we  are  not  talked  to  thus : 
Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  they  grew 
Like  field-flowers  everywhere  !  we  like  them  well : 
But  children  die ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  girl, 
Howe'er  you  babble,  great  deeds  cannot  die ; 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their  light 
For  ever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them."  690 


We  came  to  where  the  river  sloped 
To  plunge  in  cataract,  shattering  on  black  blocks 
A  breadth  of  thunder.     O'er  it  shook  the  woods, 
And  danced  the  colour,  and,  below,  stuck  out 
The  bones  of  some  vast  bulk  that  lived  and  roared 
Before  man  was.     She  gazed  awhile  and  said, 
"  As  these  rude  bones  to  us,  are  we  to  her 
That  will  be  ".     "  Dare  we  dream  of  that,"  I  asked, 
"  Which  wrought  us,  as  the  workman  and  his  work, 
That  practice  betters  ?"    "  How,"  she  cried,  "you  love  700 
The  metaphysics !  read  and  earn  our  prize, 
A  golden  brooch  :  beneath  an  emerald  plane 
Sits  Diotima,  teaching  him  that  died 
Of  hemlock  ;  our  device  ;  wrought  to  the  life ; 
She  rapt  upon  her  subject,  he  on  her : 
For  there  are  schools  for  all.     But  to  your  question, 
Which  touches  on  the  workman  and  his  work. 
Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light :  'tis  so : 
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For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  is ; 

And  all  creation  is  one  act  at  once,  710 

The  birth  of  light :  but  we  that  are  not  all, 

As  parts,  can  see  but  parts,  now  this,  now  that, 

And  live,  perforce,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  make 

One  act  a  phantom  of  succession  :  thus 

Our  weakness  somehow  shapes  the  shadow,  Time ; 

But  in  the  shadow  will  we  work,  and  mould 

The  woman  to  the  fuller  day." 

She  spake 

With  kindled  eyes  :  we  rode  a  league  beyond, 
And,  o'er  a  bridge  of  pinewood  crossing,  came 
On  flowery  levels  underneath  the  crag,  720 

Full  of  all  beauty.     "  Oh  how  sweet,"  I  said 
(For  I  was  half-oblivious  of  my  mask), 
"  To  linger  here  with  one  that  loved  us."     "  Yea," 
She  answered,  "  or  with  fair  philosophies 
That  lift  the  fancy;  for  indeed  these  fields 
Are  lovely,  lovelier  not  the  Elysian  lawns, 
Where  paced  the  demigods  of  old,  and  saw, 
The  soft  white  vapour  streak  the  crowned  towers 
Built  to  the  Sun  :  "  then,  turning  to  her  maids, 
"  Pitch  our  pavilion  here  upon  the  sward  ;  730 

Lay  out  the  viands  ".     At  the  word,  they  raised 
A  tent  of  satin,  elaborately  wrought 
With  fair  Corinna's  triumph ;  here  she  stood, 
Engirt  with  many  a  florid  maiden-cheek, 
The  woman-conqueror ;  woman-conquered  there 
The  bearded  Victor  of  ten  thousand  hymns, 
And  all  the'men  mourned  at  his  side :  but  we 
Set  forth  to  climb ;  then,  climbing,  Cyril  kept 
With  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Florian,  I 
With  mine  affianced.     Many  a  little  hand  740 

Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the  rocks, 
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Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 

In  the  dark  crag :  and  then  we  turned,  we  wound 

About  the  cliffs,  the  copses,  out  and  in, 

Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony  names 

Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff, 

Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  sun 

Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 

The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns. 


IV. 

[The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls  750 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying :  760 

Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying.] 
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"  THERE  sinks  the  nebulous  star  we  call  the  Sun, 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound," 
Said  Ida  ;  "  let  us  down  and  rest ;  "  and  we  770 

Down  from  the  lean  and  wrinkled  precipices, 
By  every  coppice-feathered  chasm  and  cleft, 
Dropt  through  the  ambrosial  gloom  to  where  below 
No  bigger  than  a  glow-worm  shone  the  tent 
Lamp-lit  from  the  inner.     Once  she  leaned  on  me, 
Descending ;  once  or  twice  she  lent  her  hand, 
And  blissful  palpitations  in  the  blood, 
Stirring  a  sudden  transport,  rose  and  fell. 

But  when  we  planted  level  feet,  and  dipt 
Beneath  the  satin  dome  and  entered  in,  780 

There  leaning  deep  in  broidered  down  we  sank 
Our  elbows ;  on  a  tripod  in  the  midst 
A  fragrant  flame  rose,  and  before  us  glowed 
Fruit,  blossom,  viand,  amber  wine,  and  gold. 

Then  she,  "  Let  some  one  sing  to  us  :  lightlier  move 
The  minutes  fledged  with  music  "  :  and  a  maid, 
Of  those  beside  her,  smote  her  harp,  and  sang. 

"  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes,  790 

In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
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Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  wh.en  unto  dying  eyes  800 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

She  ended  with  such  passion  that  the  tear 
She  sang  of  shook  and  fell,  an  erring  pearl 
Lost  in  her  bosom  :  but  with  some  disdain  810 

Answered  the  Princess,  "  If  indeed  there  haunt 
About  the  mouldered  lodges  of  the  Past 
So  sweet  a  voice  and  vague,  fatal  to  men, 
Well  needs  it  we  should  cram  our  ears  with  wool 
And  so  pace  by  :  but  thine  are  fancies  hatched 
In  silken-folded  idleness ;  nor  is  it 
Wiser  to  weep  a  true  occasion  lost, 
But  trim  our  sails,  and  let  old  bygones  be, 
While  down  the  streams  that  float  us  each  and  all 
To  the  issue,  goes,  like  glittering  bergs  of  ice,  820 

Throne  after  throne,  and  molten  on  the  waste 
Becomes  a  cloud  :  for  all  things  serve  their  time 
Toward  that  great  year  of  equal  mights  and  rights, 
Nor  would  I  fight  with  iron  laws,  in  the  end 
Found  golden  :  let  the  past  be  past ;  let  be 
Their  cancelled  Babels :  though  the  rough  kex  break 
The  starred  mosaic,  and  the  wild  goat  hang 
Upon  the  shaft,  and  the  wild  fig-tree  split 
Their  monstrous  idols,  care  not  while  we  hear 
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A  trumpet  in  the  distance  pealing  news  830 

Of  better,  and  Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  burns 

Above  the  unrisen  morrow  :  "  then  to  me, 

"  Know  you  no  song  of  your  own  land  ?  "  she  said ; 

"  Not  such  as  moans  about  the  retrospect, 

But  deals  with  the  other  distance  and  the  hues 

Of  promise;  not  a  death's-head  at  the  wine". 

Then  I  remembered  one  myself  had  made, 
What  time  I  watched  the  swallow  winging  south 
From  mine  own  land,  part  made  long  since,  and  part 
Now  while  I  sang,  and  maidenlike  as  far  840 

As  I  could  ape  their  treble,  did  I  sing. 

"  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

O  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
That  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North. 

O  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves.  850 

O  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 
Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are  green  ? 
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O  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown : 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 

O  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  love  is  long,  860 

And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

0  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee." 

1  ceased,  and  all  the  ladies,  each  at  each, 
Like  the  Ithacensian  suitors  in  old  time, 

Stared  with  great  eyes,  and  laughed  with  alien  lips, 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant ;  for  still  my  voice 
Rang  false  :  but  smiling  "  Not  for  thee,"  she  said,       870 
"  O  Bulbul,  any  rose  of  Gulistan 
Shall  burst  her  veil :  marsh-divers,  rather,  maid, 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow-crake 
Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass  :  and  this 
A  mere  love-poem  !     O  for  such,  my  friend, 
We  hold  them  slight :  they  mind  us  of  the  time 
When  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt.     Knaves  are  men, 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness, 
And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up, 
And  paint  the  gates  of  Hell  with  Paradise,  880 

And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Poor  soul !     I  had  a  maid  of  honour  once ; 
She  wept  her  true  eyes  blind  for  such  a  one, 
A  rogue  of  canzonets  and  serenades. 
I  loved  her.     Peace  be  with  her.     She  is  dead. 
So  they  blaspheme  the  muse  !     But  great  is  song 
Used  to  great  ends  :  ourself  have  often  tried 
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Valkyrian  hymns,  or  into  rhythm  have  dashed 

The  passion  of  the  prophetess ;  for  song 

Is  duer  unto  freedom,  force  and  growth  890 

Of  spirit,  than  to  junketing  and  love. 

Love  is  it?     Would  this  same  mock-love,  and  this 

Mock-Hymen  were  laid  up  like  winter  bats, 

Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  our  worth, — 

Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 

To  be  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and  sphered 

Whole  in  ourselves  and  owed  to  none.     Enough  ! 

But  now  to  leaven  play  with  profit,  you, 

Know  you  no  song,  the  true  growth  of  your  soil, 

That  gives  the  manners  of  your  country-women  ?  "     900 

She  spoke  and  turned  her  sumptuous  head  with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  fixed  on  mine. 
Then  while  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  a  song, 
Cyril,  with  whom  the  bell-mouthed  glass  had  wrought, 
Or  mastered  by  the  sense  of  sport,  began 
To  troll  a  careless,  careless  tavern-catch 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,  and  strange  experiences 
Unmeet  for  ladies.     Florian  nodded  at  him, 
I  frowning;  Psyche  flushed  and  wanned  and  shook; 
The  lily-like  Melissa  drooped  her  brows;  910 

"  Forbear,"  the  Princess  cried  ;  "  Forbear,  sir,"  I ; 
And  heated  through  and  through  with  wrath  and  love, 
I  smote  him  on  the  breast ;  he  started  up  ; 
There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sacked  ; 
Melissa  clamoured  "  Flee  the  death"  ;  "  To  horse," 
Said  Ida  ;  "  home  !  to  horse  !  "  and  fled,  as  flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk, 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  dovecote-doors, 
Disorderly  the  women.     Alone  I  stood 
With  Florian,  cursing  Cyril,  vexed  at  heart,  920 
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In  the  pavilion  :  there  like  parting  hopes 

I  heard  them  passing  from  me  :  hoof  by  hoof, 

And  every  hoof  a  knell  to  my  desires, 

Clanged  on  the  bridge ;  and  then  another  shriek, 

"  The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princess,  O  the  Head  !  " 

For  blind  with  rage  she  missed  the  plank,  and  rolled 

In  the  river.     Out  I  sprang  from  glow  to  gloom  : 

There  whirled  her  white  robe  like  a  blossomed  branch 

Rapt  to  the  horrible  fall :  a  glance  I  gave, 

No  more ;  but  woman-vested  as  I  was  930 

Plunged  ;  and  the  flood  drew ;  yet  I  caught  her ;  then 

Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 

The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  the  world, 

Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.     A  tree 

Was  half-disrooted  from  his  place  and  stooped 

To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  gurgling  wave 

Mid-channel.     Right  on  this  we  drove  and  caught, 

And  grasping  down  the  boughs  I  gained  the  shore. 

There  stood  her  maidens  glimmeringly  grouped 
In  the  hollow  bank.     One  reaching  forward  drew         940 
My  burden  from  mine  arms ;  they  cried  "  She  lives  "  : 
They  bore  her  back  into  the  tent :  but  I, 
So  much  a  kind  of  shame  within  me  wrought, 
Not  yet  endured  to  meet  her  opening  eyes, 
Nor  found  my  friends ;  but  pushed  alone  on  foot 
(For  since  her  horse  was  lost  I  left  her  mine) 
Across  the  woods,  and  less  from  Indian  craft 
Than  bee-like  instinct  hiveward,  found  at  length 
The  garden  portals.     Two  great  statues,  Art 
And  Science,  Caryatids,  lifted  up  950 

A  weight  of  emblem,  and  betwixt  were  valves 
Of  open-work  in  which  the  hunter  rued 
His  rash  intrusion,  man-like,  but  his  brows 

3* 
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Had  sprouted,  and  the  branches  thereupon 
Spread  out  at  top,  and  grimly  spiked  the  gates. 

A  little  space  was  left  between  the  horns, 
Through  which  I  clambered  o'er  at  top  with  pain, 
Dropt  on  the  sward,  and  up  the  linden  walks, 
And,  tossed  on  thoughts  that  changed  from  hue  to  hue, 
Now  poring  on  the  glow-worm,  now  the  star,  960 

I  paced  the  terrace,  till  the  Bear  had  wheeled 
Thrqugh  a  great  arc  his  seven  slow  suns. 

A  step 

Of  lightest  echo,  then  a  loftier  form 
Than  female,  moving  through  the  uncertain  gloom, 
Disturbed  me  with  the  doubt  if  this  were  she, 
But  it  was  Florian. 

[Florian  warned  him  of  their  danger,  and  gave  an 
account  of  his  own  adventures.  He  had  drawn  his  hood 
over  his  brows,  and  returned  to  the  hall  with  the  rest. 
In  the  hall,  half-hidden  behind  a  statue  of  Judith,  he  had 
witnessed  the  examination  of  girl  after  girl,  each  dis- 
claiming all  knowledge  of  the  male  intruders,  till  it  came 
to  Melissa's  turn.  From  her  silence  and  confusion  the 
Princess  gathered  that  not  only  Melissa,  but  also  Psyche 
and  the  Lady  Blanche,  had  known,  and  had  guiltily  with- 
held the  secret.  Psyche  and  Cyril  were  both  missing, 
and  Blanche  was  sent  for  to  be  accused  by  the  Princess, 
face  to  face.  At  this  point  Florian  had  slipt  out.  He  now 
blamed  Cyril  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  and  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  more  yet  to  be  done ;  but  the  Prince  defended 
Cyril  whose  offence  was  not  due  to  any  inherent  vice  of 
temperament,  but  was  only  a  flash  of  frolicsome  humour.] 

Scarce  had  I  ceased  when  from  a  tamarisk  near 
Two  Proctors  leapt  upon  us,  crying,  "  Names  "  : 
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He,  standing  still,  was  clutched  ;  but  I  began 

To  thrid  the  musky-circled  mazes,  wind  970 

And  double  in  and  out  the  boles,  and  race 

By  all  the  fountains  :  fleet  I  was  of  foot : 

Before  me  showered  the  rose  in  flakes  ;  behind 

I  heard  the  puffed  pursuer;  at  mine  ear 

Bubbled  the  nightingale  and  heeded  not, 

And  secret  laughter  tickled  all  my  soul. 

At  last  I  hooked  my  ankle  in  a  vine 

That  clasped  the  feet  of  a  Mnemosyne, 

And  falling  on  my  face  was  caught  and  known. 

They  haled  us  to  the  Princess  where  she  sat  980 

High  in  the  hall :  above  her  drooped  a  lamp, 
And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Burn  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  masthead, 
Prophet  of  storm  :  a  handmaid  on  each  side 
Bowed  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black  hair 
Damp  from  the  river ;  and  close  behind  her  stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  than  men, 
Huge  women  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and  rain, 
And  labour.     Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock, 
Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart  990 

Cleft  from  the  main,  and  wailed  about  with  mews. 

Then,  as  we  came,  the  crowd  dividing  clove 
An  advent  to  the  throne  :  and  there-beside, 
Half-naked  as  if  caught  at  once  from  bed 
And  tumbled  on  the  purple  footcloth,  lay 
The  lily-shining  child  ;  and  on  the  left, 
Bowed  on  her  palms  and  folded  up  from  wrong, 
Her  round  white  shoulder  shaken  with  her  sobs, 
Melissa  knelt ;  but  Lady  Blanche  erect 
Stood  up  and  spake,  an  affluent  orator.  1000 
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"  It  was  not  thus,  O  Princess,  in  old  days  : 
You  prized  my  counsel,  lived  upon  my  lips  : 
I  led  you  then  to  all  the  Castalies  ; 
I  fed  you  with  the  milk  of  every  Muse  ; 
I  loved  you  like  this  kneeler,  and  you  me 
Your  second  mother :  those  were  gracious  times. 
Then  came  your  new  friend  :  you  began  to  change — 
I  saw  it  and  grieved — to  slacken  and  to  cool  ; 
Till  taken  with  her  seeming  openness 
You  turned  your  warmer  currents  all  to  her,  1010 

To  me  you  froze ;  this  was  my  meed  for  all. 
Yet  I  bore  up,  in  part  from  ancient  love, 
And  partly  that  I  hoped  to  win  you  back, 
And  partly  conscious  of  my  own  deserts, 
And  partly  that  you  were  my  civil  head, 
And  chiefly  you  were  born  for  something  great, 
In  which  I  might  your  fellow-worker  be, 
When  time  should  serve  ;  and  thus  a  noble  scheme 
Grew  up  from  seed  we  two  long  since  had  sown ; 
In  us  true  growth,  in  her  a  Jonah's  gourd,  1020 

Up  in  one  night  and  due  to  sudden  sun  : 
We  took  this  palace ;  but  even  from  the  first 
You  stood  in  your  own  light  and  darkened  mine. 
What  student  came  but  that  you  planed  her  path 
To  Lady  Psyche,  younger,  not  so  wise, 
A  foreigner,  and  I  your  countrywoman, 
I  your  old  friend  and  tried,  she  new  in  all  ? 
But  still  her  lists  were  swelled  and  mine  were  lean  ; 
Yet  I  bore  up,  in  hope  she  would  be  known  : 
Then    came   these   wolves  :    they    knew   her :    they    en- 
dured, 1030 
Long-closeted  with  her  the  yestermorn, 
To  tell  her  what  they  were,  and  she  to  hear  : 
And  me  none  told  :  not  less  to  an  eye  like  mine, 
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A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal, 

Last  night  their  mask  was  patent,  and  my  foot 

Was  to  you  :  but  I  thought  again  :  I  feared 

To  meet  a  cold  '  We  thank  you,  we  shall  hear  of  it 

From  Lady  Psyche  '  :  you  had  gone  to  her  ; 

She  told,  perforce  ;  and  winning  easy  grace, 

No  doubt,  for  slight  delay,  remained  among  us  1040 

In  our  young  nursery  still  unknown,  the  stem 

Less  grain  than  touchwood,  while  my  honest  heat 

Were  all  miscounted  as  malignant  haste 

To  push  my  rival  out  of  place  and  power. 

But  public  use  required  she  should  be  known  ; 

And  since  my  oath  was  ta'en  for  public  use, 

I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense. 

I  spoke  not  then  at  first,  but  watched  them  well, 

Saw  that  they  kept  apart,  no  mischief  done;. 

And  yet  this  day  (though  you  should  hate  me  for  it)  1050 

I  came  to  tell  you  ;  found  that  you  had  gone, 

Ridden  to  the  hills,  she  likewise :  now,  I  thought 

That  surely  she  will  speak ;  if  not,  then  I  : 

Did  she  ?     These  monsters  blazoned  what  they  were, 

According  to  the  coarseness  of  their  kind, 

For  thus  I  hear ;  and  known  at  last  (my  work) 

And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame, 

I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame,  she  flies ; 

And  I  remain  on  whom  to  wreak  your  rage, 

I,  that  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  yours,  1060 

I  that  have  wasted  here  health,  wealth,  and  time 

And  talent,  I — you  know  it — I  will  not  boast : 

Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan, 

Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  chaff 

For  every  gust  of  chance,  and  men  will  say 

We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 

The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread." 
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She  ceased  :  the  Princess  answered  coldly,  "  Good  : 
Your  oath  is  broken  :  we  dismiss  you  :  go. 
For  this  lost  lamb  (she  pointed  to  the  child)  1070 

Our  mind  is  changed  :  we  take  it  to  ourself." 

Thereat  the  Lady  stretch'd  a  vulture  throat, 
And  shot  from  crooked  lips  a  haggard  smile. 
"  The  plan  was  mine.     I  built  the  nest,"  she  said, 
"  To  hatch  the  cuckoo.     Rise  !  "  and  stooped  to  updrag 
Melissa  :  she,  half  on  her  mother  propt, 
Half-drooping  from  her,  turned  her  face,  and  cast 
A  liquid  look  on  Ida,  full  of  prayer, 
Which  melted  Florian's  fancy  as  she  hung, 
A  Niobean  daughter,  one  arm  out,  1080 

Appealing  to  the  bolts  of  Heaven  ;  and  while 
We  gazed  upon  her  came  a  little  stir 
About  the  doors,  and  on  a  sudden  rushed 
Among  us,  out  of  breath,  as  one  pursued 
A  woman-post  in  flying  raiment.     Fear 
Stared  in  her  eyes,  and  chalked  her  face,  and  winged 
Her  transit  to  the  throne,  whereby  she  fell 
Delivering  sealed  dispatches,  which  the  Head 
Took  half-amazed,  and  in  her  lion's  mood 
Tore  open,  silent  we  with  blind  surmise  1090 

Regarding,  while  she  read,  till  over  brow 
And  cheek  and  bosom  brake  the  wrathful  bloom 
As  of  some  fire  against  a  stormy  cloud, 
When  the  wild  peasant  rights  himself,  the  rick 
Flames,  and  his  anger  reddens  in  the  heavens ; 
For  anger  most  it  seemed,  while  now  her  breast, 
Beaten  with  some  great  passion  at  her  heart, 
Palpitated,  her  hand  shook,  and  we  heard 
In  the  dead  hush  the  papers  that  she  held 
Rustle  :  at  once  the  lost  lamb  at  her  feet  uoo 
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Sent  out  a  bitter  bleating  for  its  dam  ; 

The  plaintive  cry  jarred  on  her  ire ;  she  crushed 

The  scrolls  together,  made  a  sudden  turn 

As  if  to  speak,  but,  utterance  failing  her, 

She  whirled  them  on  to  me,  as  who  should  say 

"  Read,"  and  I  read — two  letters — one  her  sire's. 

"  Fair  daughter,  when  we  sent  the  Prince  your  way 
We  knew  not  your  ungracious  laws,  which  learnt, 
We,  conscious  of  what  temper  you  are  built, 
Came  all  in  haste  to  hinder  wrong,  but  fell  mo 

Into  his  father's  hands,  who  has  this  night, 
You  lying  close  upon  his  territory, 
Slipt  round  and  in  the  dark  invested  you, 
And  here  he  keeps  me  hostage  for  his  son." 

The  second  was  my  father's,  running  thus : 
"  You  have  our  son  :  touch  not  a  hair  of  his  head  : 
Render  him  up  unscathed  :  give  him  your  hand  : 
Cleave  to  your  contract :  though  indeed  we  hear 
You  hold  the  woman  is  the  better  man  ; 
A  rampant  heresy,  such  as  if  it  spread  1120 

Would  make  all  women  kick  against  their  Lords 
Through  all  the  world,  and  which  might  well  deserve 
That  we  this  night  should  pluck  your  palace  down  ; 
And  we  will  do  it,  unless  you  send  us  back 
Our  son,  on  the  instant,  whole." 

So  far  I  read  ; 
And  then  stood  up  and  spoke  impetuously. 

[He  professed  that  his  great  love  for  her,  cherished  in 
his  heart  from  early  boyhood,  had  driven  him,  now  that 
he  had  attained  to  manhood,  southward  to  see  her ;  that 
her  beauty  far  excelled  his  expectation  ;  and  that,  except 
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she  slew  him  there,  according  to  her  bitter  statute-book, 
he  could  not  cease  to  follow  her,  feeling  as  he  did  incom- 
plete without  her,  and  desiring  her  more  than  poor  men 
desired  wealth,  or  sick  men  health.  He  declared  further 
that,  whatever  antagonisms  might  be  opposed  to  his 
pursuit,  he  would  boldly  confront  them  :  it  became  no 
man  to  nurse  despair.  Yet,  to  prove  that  he  had  not 
come  all  unauthorised,  he  would  produce  a  letter  from 
her  father.] 

On  one  knee 

Kneeling,  I  gave  it,  which  she  caught,  and  dashed 
Unopened  at  her  feet :  a  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seemed  to  wait  behind  her  lips,  1130 

As  waits  a  river  level  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world  with  foam  : 
And  so  she  would  have  spoken,  but  there  rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gathered  together :  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o'er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes, 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gem-like  eyes, 
And  gold  and  golden  heads  ;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some  pale,  1 140 
All  open-mouthed,  all  gazing  to  the  light, 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land, 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls, 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamour  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built, 
And  worse-confounded  :  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

Not  peace  she  looked,  the  Head  :  but  rising  up 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  moved,  remaining  there  1150 
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Fixt  like  a  beacon-tower  above  the  waves 

Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-rolling  eye 

Glares  ruin,  and  the  wild  birds  on  the  light 

Dash  themselves  dead.      She    stretched  her  arms  and 

called 
Across  the  tumult,  and  the  tumult  fell. 

"  What  fear  ye,  brawlers?  am  not  I  your  Head  ? 
On  me,  me,  me,  the  storm  first  breaks :  I  dare 
All  these  male  thunderbolts  :  what  is  it  ye  fear  ? 
Peace  !  there  are  those  to  avenge  us,  and  they  come  : 
If  not, — myself  were  like  enough,  O  girls,  1160 

To  unfurl  the  maiden  banner  of  our  rights, 
And  clad  in  iron  burst  the  ranks  of  war, 
Or,  falling,  protomartyr  of  our  cause, 
Die :  yet  I  blame  you  not  so  much  for  fear ; 
Six  thousand  years  of  fear  have  made  you  that 
From  which  I  would  redeem  you  :  but  for  those 
That  stir  this  hubbub — you  and  you — I  know 
Your  faces  there  in  the  crowd — to-morrow  morn 
We  hold  a  great  convention  :  then  shall  they 
That  love  their  voices  more  than  duty,  learn  1170 

With  whom  they  deal,  dismissed  in  shame  to  live 
No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  household  stuff, 
Live  chattels,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame, 
Full  of  weak  poison,  turnspits  for  the  clown, 
The  drunkard's  football,  laughing-stocks  of  Time, 
Whose  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in  their  heels, 
But  fit  to  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrum, 
To  tramp,  to  scream,  to  burnish,  and  to  scour, 
For  ever  slaves  at  home  and  fools  abroad." 

She,  ending,  waved  her  hands  :  thereat  the  crowd    1180 
Muttering,  dissolved  :  then  with  a  smile,  that  looked 
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A  stroke  of  cruel  sunshine  on  the  cliff, 

When  all  the  glens  are  drowned  in  azure  gloom 

Of  thunder-shower,  she  floated  to  us  and  said: 

"You  have  done  well  and  like  a  gentleman, 
And  like  a  prince  :  you  have  our  thanks  for  all : 
And  you  look  well  too  in  your  woman's  dress  : 
Well  have  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
You  saved  our  life  :  we  owe  you  bitter  thanks  : 
Better  have  died  and  spilt  our  bones  in  the  flood —    1190 
Then  men  had  said — but  now — What  hinders  me 
To  take  such  bloody  vengeance  on  you  both  ? — 
Yet  since  our  father — Wasps  in  our  good  hive, 
You  would-be  quenchers  of  the  light  to  be, 
Barbarians,  grosser  than  your  native  bears — 

0  would  I  had  his  sceptre  for  one  hour ! 

You  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound,  and  gulled 

Our  servants,  wronged  and  lied  and  thwarted  us — 

/  wed  With  thee  !     /  bound  by  precontract 

Your  bride,  your  bondslave  !  not  though  all  the  gold   1200 

That  veins  the  world  were  packed  to  make  your  crown, 

And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you.     Sir, 

Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to  us  : 

1  trample  on  your  offers  and  on  you  : 
Begone  !  we  will  not  look  upon  you  more. 
Here,  push  them  out  at  gates." 

In  wrath  she  spake. 

Then  those  eight  mighty  daughters  of  the  plough 
Bent  their  broad  faces  toward  us  and  addressed 
Their  motion  :  twice  I  sought  to  plead  my  cause, 
But  on  my  shoulder  hung  their  heavy  hands,  1210 

The  weight  of  destiny  :  so  from  her  face 
They  pushed  us,  down  the  steps,  and  through  the  court, 
And  with  grim  laughter  thrust  us  out  at  gates. 
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[Thy  voice  is  heard  through  rolling  drums, 

That  beat  to  battle  where  he  stands ; 
Thy  face  across  his  fancy  comes, 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands : 
A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow, 

He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee ; 
The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe,  1220 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

So  Lilia  sang :  we  thought  her  half-possessed, 

She  struck  such  warbling  fury  through  the  words ; 

And,  after,  feigning  pique  at  what  she  called 

The  raillery,  or  grotesque,  or  false  sublime — 

Like  one  that  wishes  at  a  dance  to  change 

The  music — clapt  her  hands  and  cried  for  war, 

Or  some  grand  fight  to  kill  and  make  an  end  : 

And  he  that  next  inherited  the  tale 

Half  turning  to  the  broken  statue,  said,  1230 

"  Sir  Ralph  has  got  your  colours  :  if  I  prove 

Your  knight,  and  fight  your  battle,  what  for  me  ?  " 

It  chanced,  her  empty  glove  upon  the  tomb 

Lay  by  her  like  a  model  of  her  hand. 

She  took  it  and  she  flung  it.     "  Fight,"  she  said, 

"  And  make  us  all  we  would  be,  great  and  good." 

He  knightlike  in  his  cap  instead  of  casque, 

A  cap  of  Tyrol  borrowed  from  the  hall, 

Arranged  the  favour,  and  assumed  the  Prince.] 


V. 

Now,  scarce  ten  minutes  measured  from  the  gates,   1240 
We  stumbled  on  a  stationary  voice, 
And  "  Stand,  who  goes  ?  "  "  Two  from  the  palace,"  I. 
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"  The  second  two  :  they  wait,"  he  said,  "  pass  on  ; 
His  Highness  wakes :  "  and  one,  that  clashed  in  arms, 
By  glimmering  lanes  and  walls  of  canvas  led 
Threading  the  soldier-city,  till  we  heard 
The  drowsy  folds  of  our  great  ensign  shake 
From  blazoned  lions  o'er  the  imperial  tent 
Whispers  of  war. 

Entering,  the  sudden  light 

Dazed  me  half-blind:   I  stood  and  seemed  to  hear,     1250 
As,  in  a  poplar  grove,  when  a  light  wind  wakes 
A  lisping  of  the  innumerous  leaf,  and  dies, 
Each  hissing  in  his  neighbour's  ear;  and  then 
A  strangled  titter,  out  of  which  there  brake 
On  all  sides,  clamouring  etiquette  to  death, 
Unmeasured  mirth  ;  while  now  the  two  old  kings 
Began  to  wag  their  baldness  up  and  down, 
The  fresh  young  captains  flashed  their  glittering  teeth, 
The  huge  bush-bearded  Barons  heaved  and  blew, 
And  slain  with  laughter  rolled  the  gilded  Squire.         1260 

At  length  my  Sire,  his  rough  cheek  wet  with  tears, 
Panted  from  weary  sides  "  King,  you  are  free  ! 
We  did  but  keep  you  surety  for  our  son, 
If  this  be  he, — or  a  draggled  mawkin,  thou, 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the  sludge  "  : 
For  I  was  drenched  with  ooze,  and  torn  with  briers, 
More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from  the  sheath, 
And  all  one  rag  disprinced  from  head  to  heel : 
"  Go,  make  yourself  a  man  to  fight  with  men. 
Go  !  Cyril  told  us  all." 

As  boys  that  slink  1270 

From  ferule  and  the  trespass-chiding  eye, 
Away  we  stole,  and,  transient  in  a  trice 
From  what  was  left  of  faded  woman-slough 
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To  sheathing  splendours  and  the  golden  scale 

Of  harness,  issued  in  the  sun,  that  now 

Leapt  from  the  dewy  shoulders  of  the  Earth, 

And  hit  the  Northern  hills.     Here  Cyril  met  us. 

A  little  shy  at  first,  but  by  and  by 

We  twain,  with  mutual  pardon  asked  and  given 

For  stroke  and  song,  re-soldered  peace;  whereon       1280 

Followed  his  tale.     Amazed  he  fled  away 

Through  the  dark  land,  and  later  in  the  night 

Had  come  on  Psyche  weeping :  "  then  we  fell 

Into  your  father's  hand,  and  there  she  lies, 

But  will  not  speak,  nor  stir". 

He  showed  a  tent 

A  stone-shot  off:  we  entered  in,  and  there 
Among  piled  arms  and  rough  accoutrements, 
Pitiful  sight,  wrapt  in  a  soldier's  cloak, 
Like  some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from  head  to  foot, 
And  pushed  by  rude  hands  from  its  pedestal,  1290 

All  her  fair  length  upon  the  ground  she  lay  : 
And  at  her  head  a  follower  of  the  camp, 
A  charred  and  wrinkled  piece  of  womanhood, 
Sat  watching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Then  Florian  knelt,  and  "  Come,"  he  whispered  to  her, 
"  Lift  up  your  head,  sweet  sister:  lie  not  thus. 
What  have  you  done  but  right  ?  you  could  not  slay 
Me,  nor  your  prince  :  look  up  :  be  comforted  : 
Sweet  is  it  to  have  done  the  thing  one  ought, 
When  fallen  in  darker  ways."     And  likewise  1 :          1300 
"  Be  comforted  :  have  I  not  lost  her  too, 
In  whose  least  act  abides  the  nameless  charm 
That  none  has  else  for  me  ?  "     She  heard,  she  moved, 
She  moaned,  a  folded  voice;  and  up  she  sat, 
And  raised  the  cloak  from  brows  as  pale  and  smooth 
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As  those  that  mourn  half-shrouded  over  death 

In  deathless  marble.     "  Her,"  she  said,  "  my  friend — 

Parted  from  her — betrayed  her  cause  and  mine — 

Where  shall  I  breathe  ?  why  kept  ye  not  your  faith  ? 

O  base  and  bad  !  what  comfort  ?  none  for  me  !  "         1310 

To  whom  remorseful  Cyril,  "  Yet  I  pray 

Take  comfort :  live,  dear  lady,  for  your  child  !  " 

At  which  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried. 

"  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah,  my  child, 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no  more  ! 
For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back ; 
And  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  care, 
Or  sicken  with  ill-usage,  when  they  say 
'  The  child  is  hers ' — for  every  little  fault, 
'  The  child  is  hers ' :  and  they  will  beat  my  girl          1320 
Remembering  her  mother  :  O  my  flower  ! 
Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard, 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were  she  dead. 
Ill  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there, 
To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made, 
The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  all  : 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors, 
And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day, 
Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind  1330 

Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me, 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 
My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglai'a,  my  one  child  : 
And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 
And  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her. 
Ah  !  what  might  that  man  not  deserve  of  me 
Who  gave  me  back  my  child  ?  "     "  Be  comforted," 
Said  Cyril,  "you  shall  have  it:  "  but  again 
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She  veiled  her  brows,  and  prone  she  sank,  and  so 

Like  tender  things  that  being  caught  feign  death,       1340 

Spoke  not,  nor  stirred. 

By  this  a  murmur  ran 

Through  all  the  camp,  and  inward  raced  the  scouts 
With  rumour  of  Prince  Arac  hard  at  hand. 
We  left  her  by  the  woman,  and  without 
Found  the  gray  kings  at  parle  :  and  "  Look  you,"  cried 
My  father,  "  that  our  compact  be  fulfilled  : 
You  have  spoilt  this  child ;  she  laughs  at  you  and  man  : 
She  wrongs  herself,  her  sex,  and  me,  and  him  : 
But  red-faced  war  has  rods  of  steel  and  fire ; 
She  yields,  or  war  ". 

Then  Gama  turned  to  me :      1350 
"  We  fear,  indeed,  you  spent  a  stormy  time 
With  our  strange  girl :  and  yet  they  say  that  still 
You  love  her.     Give  us,  then,  your  mind  at  large  : 
How  say  you,  war  or  not  ?  " 

"  Not  war,  if  possible, 

O  king,"  I  said,  "lest  from  the  abuse  of  war, 
The  desecrated  shrine,  the  trampled  year, 
The  smouldering  homestead,  and  the  household  flower 
Torn  from  the  lintel — all  the  common  wrong — 
A  smoke  go  up  through  which  I  loom  to  her 
Three  times  a  monster  :  now  she  lightens  scorn          1360 
At  him  that  mars  her  plan,  but  then  would  hate 
(And  every  voice  she  talked  with  ratify  it, 
And  every  face  she  looked  on  justify  it) 
The  general  foe.     More  soluble  is  this  knot 
By  gentleness  than  war.     I  want  her  love. 
What  were  I  nigher  this  although  we  dashed 
Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults  ? 
She  would  not  love; — or  brought  her  chained,  a  slave, 
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The  lifting  of  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord  ? 

Not  ever  would  she  love  ;  but  brooding  turn  1370 

The  book  of  scorn,  till  all  my  flitting  chance 

Were  caught  within  the  record  of  her  wrongs, 

And  crushed  to  death  :  and  rather,  Sire,  than  this 

I  would  the  old  God  of  war  himself  were  dead, 

Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hills, 

Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of  wreck, 

Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulked  in  ice, 

Not  to  be  molten  out." 

And  roughly  spake 

My  father,  "  Tut !  you  know  them  not,  the  girls. 
Boy,  when  I  hear  you  prate  I  almost  think  1380 

That  idiot  legend  credible.     Look  you,  sir  ! 
Man  is  the  hunter ;  woman  is  his  game : 
The  sleek  and  shining  creatures  of  the  chase, 
We  hunt  them  for  the  beauty  of  their  skins ; 
They  love  us  for  it,  and  we  ride  them  down. 
Wheedling  and  siding  with  them  !     Out !  for  shame  ! 
Boy,  there's  no  rose  that's  half  so  dear  to  them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dare  not  do, 
Breathing  and  sounding  beauteous  battle,  comes 
With  the  air  of  the  trumpet  round  him,  and  leaps  in    1390 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the  score 
Flattered  and  flustered,  wins,  though  dashed  with  death 
He  reddens  what  he  kisses  :  thus  I  won 
Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife, 
Worth  winning ;  but  this  firebrand — gentleness 
To  such  as  her  !  if  Cyril  spake  her  true, 
To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net, 
To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer, 
Were  wisdom  to  it." 

"  Yea  but,  Sire,"  I  cried, 
"  Wild  natures  need  wise  curbs.     The  soldier  ?     No  11400 
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What  dares  not  Ida  do  that  she  should  prize 

The  soldier  ?     I  beheld  her,  when  she  rose 

The  yesternight,  and  storming  in  extremes, 

Stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance  down 

Gage-like  to  man,  and  had  not  shunned  the  death, 

No,  not  the  soldier's  :  yet  I  hold  her,  king, 

True  woman  :  but  you  clash  them  all  in  one, 

That  have  as  many  differences  as  we. 

The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  far 

As  oak  from  elm  :  one  loves  the  soldier,  one  1410 

The  silken  priest  of  peace,  one  this,  one  that, 

And  some  unworthily ;  their  sinless  faith, 

A  maiden  moon  that  sparkles  on  a  sty, 

Glorifying  clown  and  satyr ;  whence  they  need 

More  breadth  of  culture  :  is  not  Ida  right  ? 

They  worth  it  ?  truer  to  the  law  within  ? 

Severer  in  the  logic  of  a  life  ? 

Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influences 

Of  earth  and  heaven  ?  and  she  of  whom  you  speak, 

My  mother,  looks  as  whole  as  some  serene  1420 

Creation  minted  in  the  golden  moods 

Of  sovereign  artists  ;  not  a  thought,  a  touch, 

But  pure  as  lines  of  green  that  streak  the  white 

Of  the  first  snowdrop's  inner  leaves ;   I  say, 

Not  like  the  piebald  miscellany,  man, 

Bursts  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual  mire, 

But  whole  and  one  :  and,  take  them  all-in-all, 

Were  we  ourselves  but  half  as  good,  as  kind, 

As  truthful,  much  that  Ida  claims  as  right 

Had  ne'er  been  mooted,  but  as  frankly  theirs  1430 

As  dues  of  Nature.     To  our  point:  not  war; 

Lest  I  lose  all." 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  spake  but  sense," 
Said  Gama.     "  We  remember  love  ourself 

4* 
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In  our  sweet  youth ;  we  did  not  rate  him  then 

This  red-hot  iron  to  be  shaped  with  blows. 

You  talk  almost  like  Ida  :  she  can  talk  ; 

And  there  is  something  in  it  as  you  say : 

But  you  talk  kindlier :  we  esteem  you  for  it. — 

He  seems  a  gracious  and  a  gallant  Prince, 

I  would  he  had  our  daughter  :  for  the  rest,  1440 

Our  own  detention,  why,  the  causes  weighed, 

Fatherly  fears — you  used  us  courteously — 

We  would  do  much  to  gratify  your  Prince — 

We  pardon  it ;  and  for  your  ingress  here 

Upon  the  skirt  and  fringe  of  our  fair  land, 

You  did  but  come  as  goblins  in  the  night, 

Nor  in  the  furrow  broke  the  ploughman's  head, 

Nor  burnt  the  grange,  nor  bussed  the  milking-maid, 

Nor  robbed  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of  cream. 

But  let  your  Prince  (our  royal  word  upon  it,  145° 

He  comes  back  safe)  ride  with  us  to  our  lines, 

And  speak  with  Arac :  Arac's  word  is  thrice 

As  ours  with  Ida  :  something  may  be  done — 

I  know  not  what — and  ours  shall  see  us  friends. 

You,  likewise,  our  late  guests,  if  so  you  will, 

Follow  us :  who  knows  ?  we  four  may  build  some  plan 

Foursquare  to  opposition." 

Here  he  reached 

White  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire,  who  growled 
An  answer  which,  half-muffled  in  his  beard, 
Let  so  much  out  as  gave  us  leave  to  go.  1460 

Then  rode  we  with  the  old  king  across  the  lawns 
Beneath  huge  trees,  a  thousand  rings  of  Spring 
In  every  bole,  a  song  on  every  spray 
Of  birds  that  piped  their  Valentines,  and  woke 
Desire  in  me  to  infuse  my  tale  of  love 
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In  the  old  king's  ears,  who  promised  help,  and  oozed 

All  o'er  with  honeyed  answer  as  we  rode, 

And  blossom-fragrant  slipt  the  heavy  dews 

Gathered  by  night  and  peace,  with  each  light  air 

On  our  mailed  heads  :  but  other  thoughts  than  Peace  1470 

Burnt  in  us,  when  we  saw  the  embattled  squares, 

And  squadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling  the  flowers 

With  clamour  :  for  among  them  rose  a  cry 

As  if  to  greet  the  king ;  they  made  a  halt ; 

The  horses  yelled  ;  they  clashed  their  arms ;  the  drum 

Beat ;  merrily-blowing  shrilled  the  martial  fife  ; 

And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long  horn 

And  serpent-throated  bugle,  undulated 

The  banner.     Anon  to  meet  us  lightly  pranced 

Three  captains  out;  nor  ever  had  I  seen  1480 

Such  thews  of  men :  the  midmost  and  the  highest 

Was  Arac  :  all  about  his  motion  clung 

The  shadow  of  his  sister,  as  the  beam 

Of  the  East,  that  played  upon  them,  made  them  glance 

Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's  zone, 

That  glitter  burnished  by  the  frosty  dark  ; 

And  as  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue, 

And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 

Their  morions,  washed  with  morning,  as  they  came. 

And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I  heard  1490 

War-music,  felt  the  blind  wild-beast  of  force, 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man, 
Stir  in  me  as  to  strike  :  then  took  the  king 
His  three  broad  sons  ;  with  now  a  wandering  hand 
And  now  a  pointed  finger,  told  them  all : 
A  common  light  of  smiles  at  our  disguise 
Broke  from  their  lips,  and,  ere  the  windy  jest 
Had  laboured  down  within  his  ample  lungs, 
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The  genial  giant,  Arac,  rolled  himself 

Thrice  in  the  saddle,  then  burst  out  in  words.  1500 

"  Our  land  invaded,  'sdeath  !  and  he  himself 
Your  captive,  yet  my  father  wills  not  war : 
And,  'sdeath  !  myself,  what  care  I,  war  or  no  ? 
But  then  this  question  of  your  troth  remains : 
And  there's  a  downright  honest  meaning  in  her ; 
She  flies  too  high,  she  flies  too  high  !  and  yet 
She  asked  but  space  and  fairplay  for  her  scheme  ; 
She  prest  and  prest  it  on  me — I  myself, 
What  know  I  of  these  things  ?  but,  life  and  soul ! 
I  thought  her  half-right  talking  of  her  wrongs  ;  1510 

I  say  she  flies  too  high,  'sdeath  !  what  of  that  ? 
I  take  her  for  the  flower  of  womankind, 
And  so  I  often  told  her,  right  or  wrong, 
And,  Prince,  she  can  be  sweet  to  those  she  loves, 
And,  right  or  wrong,  I  care  not:  this  is  all, 
I  stand  upon  her  side  :  she  made  me  swear  it — 
'Sdeath — and  with  solemn  rites  by  candle-light — 
Swear  by  Saint  something — I  forget  her  name — 
Her  that  talked  down  the  fifty  wisest  men  ; 
She  was  a  princess  too ;  and  so  I  swore.  1520 

Come,  this  is  all ;  she  will  not :  waive  your  claim  : 
If  not,  the  foughten  field,  what  else,  at  once 
Decides  it,  'sdeath  !   against  my  father's  will." 

I  lagged  in  answer  loth  to  render  up 
My  precontract,  and  loth  by  brainless  war 
To  cleave  the  rift  of  difference  deeper  yet ; 
Till  one  of  those  two  brothers,  half  aside 
And  fingering  at  the  hair  about  his  lip, 
To  prick  us  on  to  combat  "  Like  to  like ! 
The  woman's  garment  hid  the  woman's  heart".         1530 
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A  taunt  that  clenched  his  purpose  like  a  blow ! 

For  fiery-short  was  Cyril's  counter-scoff, 

And  sharp  I  answered,  touched  upon  the  point 

Where  idle  boys  are  cowards  to  their  shame, 

"  Decide  it  here :  why  not  ?  we  are  three  to  three  ". 

Then  spake  the  third  "  But  three  to  three  ?   no  more  ? 
No  more,  and  in  our  noble  sister's  cause  ? 
More,  more,  for  honour !  every  captain  waits 
Hungry  for  honour,  angry  for  his  king. 
More,  more,  some  fifty  on  a  side,  that  each  1540 

May  breathe  himself,  and  quick,  by  overthrow 
Of  these  or  those,  the  question  settled  die." 

"  Yea,"  answered  I,  "  for  this  wild  wreath  of  air, 
This  flake  of  rainbow  flying  on  the  highest 
Foam  of  men's  deeds — this  honour,  if  ye  will. 
It  needs  must  be  for  honour  if  at  all : 
Since  what  decision  ?  if  we  fail  we  fail, 
And  if  we  win  we  fail :  she  would  not  keep 
Her  compact."     "  'Sdeath  !  but  we  will  send  to  her," 
Said  Arac,  "worthy  reasons  why  she  should  I55° 

Bide  by  this  issue  :  let  our  missive  through, 
And  you  shall  have  her  answer  by  the  word." 

"  Boys  !  "  shrieked  the  old  king,  but  vainlier  than  a  hen 
To  her  false  daughters  in  the  pool ;  for  none 
Regarded  ;  neither  seemed  there  more  to  say  : 
Back  rode  we  to  my  father's  camp,  and  found 
He  thrice  had  sent  a  herald  to  the  gates, 
To  learn  if  Ida  yet  would  cede  our  claim, 
Or  by  denial  flush  her  babbling  wells 
With  her  own  people's  life  :  three  times  he  went :      1560 
The  first,  he  blew  and  blew,  but  none  appeared : 
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He  battered  at  the  doors  ;  none  came :  the  next, 

An  awful  voice  within  had  warned  him  thence  : 

The  third,  and  those  eight  daughters  of  the  plough 

Came  sallying  through  the  gates,  and  caught  his  hair, 

And  so  belaboured  him  on  rib  and  cheek 

They  made  him  wild  :  not  less  one  glance  he  caught 

Through  open  doors  of  Ida  stationed  there 

Unshaken,  clinging  to  her  purpose,  firm 

Though  compassed  by  two  armies  and  the  noise        157° 

Of  arms  ;  and  standing  like  a  stately  Pine 

Set  in  a  cataract  on  an  island-crag, 

When  storm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right  and  left 

Sucked  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long  hills  roll 

The  torrents,  dashed  to  the  vale  :  and  yet  her  will 

Bred  will  in  me  to  overcome  it  or  fall. 

But  when  I  told  the  king  that  I  was  pledged 
To  fight  in  tourney  for  my  bride,  he  clashed 
His  iron  'palms  together  with  a  cry  ; 

Himself  would  tilt  it  out  among  the  lads  :  1580 

But  overborne  by  all  his  bearded  lords 
With  reasons  drawn  from  age  and  state,  perforce 
He  yielded,  wroth  and  red,  with  fierce  demur  : 
And  many  a  bold  knight  started  up  in  heat, 
And  sware  to  combat  for  my  claim  till  death. 

All  on  this  side  the  palace  ran  the  field 
Flat  to  the  garden-wall :  and  likewise  here, 
Above  the  garden's  glowing  blossom-belts, 
A  columned  entry  shone  and  marble  stairs, 
And  great  bronze  valves,  embossed  with  Tomyris       1590 
And  what  she  did  to  Cyrus  after  fight, 
But  now  fast  barred  :   so  here  upon  the  flat 
All  that  long  morn  the  lists  were  hammered  up, 
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And  all  that  morn  the  heralds  to  and  fro, 
With  message  and  defiance,  went  and  came ; 
Last,  Ida's  answer,  in  a  royal  hand. 

[The  letter  was  to  Arac,  who  handed  it  to  the  Prince. 
She  exhorted  him  to  fight  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
mother's  blood  he  drew  from.  If  he  failed,  she  promised 
to  abide  what  end  soever ;  but  he  would  not  fail.  Still 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  take  the  Prince's  life,  who  had 
saved  her  own.  Yet,  whatsoever  he  did,  she  commanded 
him  to  fight  and  fight  well,  to  strike  and  strike  home. 
There  was  a  postscript  in  which  she  advised  him  to  see 
there  were  no  traitors  in  his  camp.  The  postscript  further 
stated  that  at  present  their  chiefest  comfort  was  the  little 
child  Aglai'a.  The  Prince  read  the  letter  to  his  father, 
who  commented  upon  it  in  the  following  fashion  :] 

"  Stubborn,  but  she  may  sit 
Upon  a  king's  right  hand  in  thunderstorms, 
And  breed  up  warriors !     See  now,  though  yourself 
Be  dazzled  by  the  wildfire  Love  to  sloughs  1600 

That  swallow  common  sense,  the  spindling  king, 
This  Gama  swamped  in  lazy  tolerance. 
When  the  man  wants  weight,  the  woman  takes  it  up, 
And  topples  down  the  scales ;  but  this  is  fixt 
As  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all ; 
Man  for  the  field  and  woman  for  the  hearth  : 
Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle  she : 
Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  the  heart : 
Man  to  command  and  woman  to  obey  ; 
All  else  confusion.     Look  you  !  the  gray  mare  1610 

Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrills 
From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  small  goodman 
Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair  while  the  fires  of  Hell 
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Mix  with  his  hearth  :  but  you — she's  yet  a  colt — 

Take,  break  her :  strongly  groomed  and  straitly  curbed 

She  might  not  rank  with  those  detestable 

That  let  the  bantling  scald  at  home,  and  brawl 

Their  rights  or  wrongs  like  potherbs  in  the  street. 

They  say  she's  comely  ;  there's  the  fairer  chance : 

I  like  her  none  the  less  for  rating  at  her !  "  1620 


The  lists  were  ready.     Empanoplied  and  plumed 
We  entered  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
Opposed  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 
Of  echoes,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more 
The  trumpet,  and  again  :  at  which  the  storm 
Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of  spears 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  they  closed 
In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points, 
And  thunder.  .  .  .  On  his  haunches  rose  the  steed,    1630 
And  into  fiery  splinters  leapt  the  lance, 
And  out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang  the  fire. 
Part  sat  like  rocks :  part  reeled  but  kept  their  seats  : 
Part  rolled  on  the  earth  and  rose  again  and  drew : 
Part  stumbled  mixt  with  floundering  horses.     Down 
From  those  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and  down 
From  Arac's  arm,  as  from  a  giant's  flail, 
The  large  blows  rained,  as  here  and  everywhere 
He  rode  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing  lists,  1640 

And  all  the  plain, — brand,  mace,  and  shaft,  and  shield — 
Shocked,  like  an  iron-clanging  anvil  banged 
With  hammers ;  till  I  thought,  can  this  be  he 
From  Gama's  dwarfish  loins?  if  this  be  so, 
The  mother  makes  us  most. 
I  glanced  aside,  and  saw  the  palace-front 
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Alive  with  fluttering  scarfs  and  ladies'  eyes, 

And  highest,  among  the  statues,  statue-like, 

Between  a  cymballed  Miriam  and  a  Jael, 

With  Psyche's  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us,  1650 

A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair, 

Like  a  Saint's  glory  up  in  heaven  :  but  she 

No  saint — inexorable — no  tenderness — 

Too  hard,  too  cruel :  yet  she  sees  me  fight, 

Yea,  let  her  see  me  fall !     With  that  I  drave 

Among  the  thickest  and  bore  down  a  Prince, 

And  Cyril,  one. 

But  that  large-moulded  man, 
His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  wake, 

Made  at  me  through  the  press,  and,  staggering  back  1660 
With  stroke  on  stroke  the  horse  and  horseman,  came 
As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud, 
Flaying  the  roofs  and  sucking  up  the  drains, 
And  shadowing  down  the  champaign  till  it  strikes 
On  a  wood,  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and  cracks,  and  splits, 
And  twists  the  grain  with  such  a  roar  that  Earth 
Reels,  and  the  herdsmen  cry;  for  everything 
Gave  way  before  him  :  only  Florian,  he 
That  loved  me  closer  than  his  own  right  eye, 
Thrust  in  between  ;  but  Arac  rode  him  down  :  1670 

And  Cyril  seeing  it,  pushed  against  the  Prince, 
With  Psyche's  colour  round  his  helmet,  tough, 
Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms ; 
But  tougher,  heavier,  stronger,  he  that  smote 
And  threw  him  :  last  I  spurred  ;  I  felt  my  veins 
Stretch  with  fierce  heat ;  a  moment  hand  to  hand, 
And  sword  to  sword,  and  horse  to  horse  we  hung, 
Till  I  struck  out  and  shouted ;  the  blade  glanced, 
I  did  but  shear  a  feather,  and  consciousness 
Flowed  from  me  ;  darkness  closed  me  ;  and  I  fell.     1680 
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VI. 

Then  the  voice 

Of  Ida  sounded,  issuing  ordinance  : 
And  me  they  bore  up  the  broad  stairs,  and  through 
The  long-laid  galleries  past  a  hundred  doors 
To  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound,  and  due 
To  languid  limbs  and  sickness ;  left  me  in  it ; 
And  others  otherwhere  they  laid  ;  and  all 
That  afternoon  a  sound  arose  of  hoof 
And  chariot,  many  a  maiden  passing  home 
Till  happier  times  ;  but  some  were  left  of  those  1690 

Held  sagest,  and  the  great  lords,  out  and  in, 
From  those  two  hosts  that  lay  beside  the  walls, 
Walked  at  their  will,  and  everything  was  changed. 


VII. 

So  was  their  sanctuary  violated, 
So  their  fair  college  turned  to  hospital; 
At  first  with  all  confusion  :  by  and  by 
Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws : 
A  kindlier  influence  reigned ;  and  everywhere 
Low  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick :  the  maidens  came,  they  talked,   1 700 
They  sang,  they  read  :  till  she  not  fair  began 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was,  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble  ;  and  to  and  fro 
With  books,  with  flowers,  with  Angel  offices, 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And  in  their  own  clear  element,  they  moved. 
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But  I  lay  still,  and  with  me  oft  she  sat : 
Then  came  a  change ;  for  sometimes  I  would  catch 
Her  hand  in  wild  delirium,  gripe  it  hard, 
And  fling  it  like  a  viper  off,  and  shriek  1710 

"  You  are  not  Ida  "  ;  clasp  it  once  again, 
And  call  her  Ida,  though  I  knew  her  not, 
And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony, 
And  call  her  hard  and  cold  which  seemed  a  truth  : 
And  still  she  feared  that  I  should  lose  my  mind, 
And  often  she  believed  that  I  should  die : 
Till  out  of  long  frustration  of  her  care, 
And  pensive  tendance  in  the  all-weary  noons, 
And  watches  in  the  dead,  the  dark,  when  clocks 
Throbbed  thunder  through  the  palace  floors,  or  called  1720 
On  flying  Time  from  all  their  silver  tongues — 
And  out  of  memories  of  her  kindlier  days, 
And  sidelong  glances  at  my  father's  grief, 
And  at  the  happy  lovers  heart  in  heart — 
And  out  of  hauntings  of  my  spoken  love, 
And  lonely  listenings  to  my  muttered  dream, 
And  often  feeling  of  the  helpless  hands, 
And  wordless  broodings  on  the  wasted  cheek — 
From  all  a  closer  interest  flourished  up, 
Tenderness  touch  by  touch,  and  last,  to  these,  X73° 

Love,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with  tears 
By  some  cold  morning  glacier ;  frail  at  first 
And  feeble,  all  unconscious  of  itself, 
But  such  as  gathered  colour  day  by  day. 

Sweet  Ida  !  palm  to  palm  she  sat :  the  dew 
Dwelt  in  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
And  rounder  seemed  :  I  moved  :  I  sighed  :  a  touch 
Came  round  my  wrist,  and  tears  upon  my  hand  : 
Then  all  for  languor  and  self-pity  ran 
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Mine  down  my  face,  and  with  what  life  I  had, 

And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold, 

So  drenched  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun, 

Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  toward  him,  I  on  her 

Fixed  my  faint  eyes,  and  uttered  whisperingly  : 

"  If  you  be,  what  I  think  you,  some  sweet  dream, 

I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself: 

But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 

I  ask  you  nothing:  only,  if  a  dream, 

Sweet  dream,  be  perfect.     I  shall  die  to-night. 

Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die."  I75° 

I  could  no  more,  but  lay  like  one  in  trance 
That  hears  his  burial  talked  of  by  his  friends, 
And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  one  sign, 
But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom.     She  turned  ;  she  paused  ; 
She  stooped  ;  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a  cry  ; 
Leapt  fiery  Passion  from  the  brinks  of  death  ; 
And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world 
My  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips ; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she  rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame;  and  all  1760 

Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  was  Venus. 

Deep  in  the  night  I  woke :  she,  near  me,  held 
A  volume  of  the  Poets  of  her  land  : 
I  heard  her  turn  the  page ;  she  found  a  small 
Sweet  idyl,  and  she  read  : 

"  Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain  height: 
What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd  sang), 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the  hills  ?  177° 
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But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  Heavens,  and  cease 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  Pine, 

To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire ; 

And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come, 

For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 

And  find  him  ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 

Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize, 

Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats, 

Or  foxlike  in  the  vine ;  nor  cares  to  walk 

With  Death  and  Morning  on  the  silver  horns,  1780 

Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine, 

Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice, 

That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 

To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors  : 

But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 

To  find  him  in  the  valley ;  let  the  wild 

Lean-headed  Eagles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 

The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 

Their  thousand  wreaths  of  dangling  water-smoke, 

That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air:  r79° 

So  waste  not  thou  ;  but  come  ;  for  all  the  vales 

Await  thee  ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 

Arise  to  thee ;  the  children  call,  and  I 

Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound, 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees." 

So  she,  low-toned  ;  while  with  shut  eyes  I  lay 
Listening;  then  looked.     Pale  was  the  perfect  face  ;  1800 
The  bosom  with  long  sighs  laboured ;  and  meek 
Seemed  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  luminous  eyes, 
And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand.     She  said 
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Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  failed 

In  sweet  humility  ;  had  failed  in  all ; 

That  all  her  labour  was  but  as  a  block 

Left  in  the  quarry ;  but  she  still  were  loth, 

She  still  were  loth  to  yield  herself  to  one 

That  wholly  scorned  to  help  their  equal  rights 

Against  the  sons  of  men,  and  barbarous  laws.  1810 

She  prayed  me  not  to  judge  their  cause  from  her 

That  wronged  it,  sought  far  less  for  truth  than  power 

In  knowledge  :  something  wild  within  her  breast, 

A  greater  than  all  knowledge,  beat  her  down. 

And  she  had  nursed  me  there  from  week  to  week : 

Much  had  she  learnt  in  little  time.     In  part 

It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl 

To  vex  true  hearts :  yet  was  she  but  a  girl — 

"  Ah  fool,  and  made  myself  a  Queen  of  farce  ! 

When  comes  another  such?  never,  I  think,  1820 

Till  the  Sun  drop,  dead,  from  the  signs." 

Her  voice 

Choked,  and  her  forehead  sank  upon  her  hands, 
And  her  great  heart  through  all  the  faultful  Past 
Went  sorrowing  in  a  pause  I  dared  not  break ; 
Till  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dark  world 
Was  lisped  about  the  acacias,  and  a  bird, 
That  early  woke  to  feed  her  little  ones, 
Sent  from  a  dewy  breast  a  cry  for  light : 
She  moved,  and  at  her  feet  the  volume  fell. 

"  Blame  not  thyself  too  much,"   I  said,  "  nor  blame 
Too  much  the  sons  of  men  and  barbarous  laws;          1831 
These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till  now. 
Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that  know 
The  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free  : 
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For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable,  1840 

How  shall  men  grow  ?  but  work  no  more  alone  ! 
Our  place  is  much  :  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding  her — 
Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  down — 
Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her — let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,  1850 

But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  Love  were  slain  :  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind ; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man,  1860 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men  : 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm  : 

5 
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Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human-kind.          1870 
May  these  things  be  !  " 

Sighing  she  spoke  "  I  fear 
They  will  not  ". 

"  Dear,  but  let  us  type  them  now 
In  our  own  lives,  and  this  proud  watchword  rest 
Of  equal ;  seeing  either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal,  nor  unequal :  each  fulfils 
Defect  in  each,  and  always  thought  in  thought, 
Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 
The  single  pure  and  perftct  animal, 

The  two-celled  heart  beating,  with  one  full  stroke,      1880 
Life." 

And  again  sighing  she  spoke  :  "  A  dream 
That  once  was  mine  !  what  woman  taught  you  this  ?  " 

"Alone,"  I  said,  "from  earlier  than  I  know, 
Immersed  in  rich  foreshadowings  of  the  world, 
I  loved  the  woman :  he,  that  doth  not,  lives 
A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self, 
Or  pines  in  sad  experience  worse  than  death, 
Or  keeps  his  winged  affections  dipt  with  crime : 
Yet  was  there  one  through  whom  I  loved  her,  one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways,  1890 

Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  Angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  Angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  Gods  and  men, 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved, 
And  girdled  her  with  music.     Happy  he 
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With  such  a  mother  !  faith  in  womankind  1900 

Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him,  and  though  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay." 

"But  I," 

Said  Ida,  tremulously,  "  so  all  unlike — 
You  cannot  love  me." 

"  Nay,  but  thee,"  I  said, 

"  From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  pictured  eyes, 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen,  and  saw 
Thee  woman  through  the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  masked  thee  from  men's  reverence  up,  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saucy  boyhood:  now,  1910 

Given  back  to  life,  to  life  indeed,  through  thee, 
Indeed  I  love :  the  new  day  comes,  the  light 
Dearer  for  night,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over  :  lift  thine  eyes  ;  my  doubt  is  dead  ; 

The  change, 

This  truthful  change  in  thee  has  killed  it.     Dear, 
Look  up,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  on  mine, 
Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half-world ; 
Approach  and  fear  not ;  breathe  upon  my  brows  ; 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble,  all  the  past  1920 

Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
Is  morn  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to-come 
Reels,  as  the  golden  Autumn  woodland  reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.     Forgive  me, 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs  :  let  be.     My  bride, 
My  wife,  my  life.     O  we  will  walk  this  world, 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end, 
And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows.     Indeed  I  love  thee :  come, 
Yield  thyself  up  :  my  hopes  and  thine  are  one  :  1930 

5  * 
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Accomplish  thou  my  manhood  and  thyself; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to  me." 


[The  conclusion  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  words  of  the 
poet-friend  by  whom,  at  Walter's  request,  the  story  had 
been  commenced.] 

So  closed  our  tale,  of  which  I  give  you  all 
The  random  scheme  as  wildly  as  it  rose  : 
The  words  are  mostly  mine  ;  for  when  we  ceased 
There  came  a  minute's  pause,  and  Walter  said, 
"  I  wish  she  had  not  yielded  !  "  then  to  me, 
"  What,  if  you  drest  it  up  poetically  !  " 
So  prayed  the  men,  the  women  :  I  gave  assent : 
Yet  how  to  bind  the  scattered  scheme  of  seven  1940 

Together  in  one  sheaf?     What  style  could  suit  ? 
The  men  required  that  I  should  give  throughout 
The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesque, 
With  which  we  bantered  little  Lilia  first : 
The  women — and  perhaps  they  felt  their  power, 
For  something  in  the  ballads  which  they  sang, 
Or  in  their  silent  influence  as  they  sat, 
Had  ever  seemed  to  wrestle  with  burlesque, 
And  drove  us,  last,  to  quite  a  solemn  close — 
They  hated  banter,  wished  for  something  real, 
A  gallant  fight,  a  noble  princess — why 
Not  make  her  true-heroic — true-sublime  ? 
Or  all,  they  said,  as  earnest  as  the  close  ? 
Which  yet  with  such  a  framework  scarce  could  be. 
Then  rose  a  little  feud  betwixt  the  two, 
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Betwixt  the  mockers  and  the  realists  : 

And  I,  betwixt  them  both,  to  please  them  both, 

And  yet  to  give  the  story  as  it  rose, 

I  moved  as  in  a  strange  diagonal, 

And  maybe  neither  pleased  myself  nor  them.  1960 

But  Lilia  pleased  me,  for  she  took  no  part 
In  our  dispute  :  the  sequel  of  the  tale 
Had  touched  her ;  and  she  sat,  she  plucked  the  grass, 
She  flung  it  from  her,  thinking  :  last,  she  fixed 
A  showery  glance  upon  her  aunt,  and  said, 
"  You — tell  us  what  we  are  "  ;  who  might  have  told, 
For  she  was  crammed  with  theories  out  of  books, 
But  that  there  rose  a  shout :  the  gates  were  closed 
At  sunset,  and  the  crowd  were  swarming  now, 
To  take  their  leave,  about  the  garden  rails.  1970 

We  gained  the  garden  rails, 
And  there  we  saw  Sir  Walter  where  he  stood, 
Before  a  tower  of  crimson  holly-oaks, 
Among  six  boys,  head  under  head,  and  looked 
No  little  lily-handed  Baronet  he, 
A  great  broad-shouldered  genial  Englishman, 
A  lord  of  fat  prize-oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 

A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  on  grain,  1980 

A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none; 
Fair-haired  and  redder  than  a  windy  morn  ; 
Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now  him,  of  those 
That  stood  the  nearest — now  addressed  to  speech — 
Who  spoke  few  words  and  pithy,  such  as  closed 
Welcome,  farewell,  and  welcome  for  the  year 
To  follow  :   a  shout  rose  again,  and  made 
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The  long  line  of  the  approaching  rookery  swerve 
From  the  elms,  and  shook  the  branches  of  the  deer 
From  slope  to  slope  through  distant  ferns,  and  rang    1990 
Beyond  the  bourn  of  sunset ;  O,  a  shout 
More  joyful  than  the  city-roar  that  hails 
Premier  or  king ! 

But  we  went  back  to  the  Abbey,  and  sat  on, 
So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charmed  :  we  sat 
But  spoke  not,  rapt  in  nameless  reverie, 
Perchance  upon  the  future  man  :  the  walls 
Blackened  about  us,  bats  wheeled,  and  owls  whooped, 
And  gradually  the  powers  of  the  night, 
That  range  above  the  region  of  the  wind,  2000 

Deepening  the  courts  of  twilight  broke  them  up 
Through  all  the  silent  spaces  of  the  worlds, 
Beyond  all  thought  into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens. 

Last  little  Lilia,  rising  quietly, 
Disrobed  the  glimmering  statue  of  Sir  Ralph 
From  those  rich  silks,  and  home  well-pleased  we  went.] 


NOTES. 

[The  Princess  :  A  Medley,  appeared  in  1847,  and  was  modified  and 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions,  the  most  important  addition  being 
made  in  1850,  when  six  songs  (of  which  the  Bugle  song  is  much  the 
best)  were  introduced  the  better  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  "  the 
medley  ".  The  Princess  was  Tennyson's  first  sustained  effort  of  any 
great  length.  Previously  to  its  publication  he  was  known  chiefly  as  a 
writer  of  lyrics  and  idyls.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  The  Princess.  It 
may  perhaps  best  be  described  as  a  serio-comic  epic,  resembling  in  the 
gaiety  of  its  fancy  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  verse  Pope's  well-known 
mock-heroic  masterpiece,  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  It  has,  however,  a 
deeply  serious  side  :  it  is  a  satire  as  well  as  a  romance.  Tennyson 
was  no  believer  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  was  opposed  to  a 
scheme  of  education  for  women  which  should  make  them  merely  the 
imitators  of  men.  "  Woman,"  he  held,  "  is  not  undevelopt  man,  but 
diverse":  her  true  kingdom  is  the  home,  and  any  scheme  of  educa- 
tion for  woman  which  neglects  her  equipment  for  the  duties  of  wife 
and  mother — such  as  was  the  Princess  Ida's — is  essentially  defective, 
and  fore-doomed  to  failure. 

The  poem  presented  Tennyson  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  as 
a  "  thinker,"  able  to  deal  in  a  practical  way  with  a  great  public  ques- 
tion. It  is,  however,  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the  question  of 
woman's  position  was  before  the  public  when,  in  1845,  Tennyson 
commenced  The  Princess :  it  was  rather  the  publication  of  the  poem 
that  made  the  question  public.  Mary  Godwin's  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Women  (1792)  was  forgotten  when  Tennyson  revived  the 
question. 

As  Professor  Saintsbury  points  out,  Tennyson's  best  dramatic 
characters  are  not  in  his  dramas  but  in  The  Princess  :  "  None  of  his 
deliberately  arranged  plays  contains  characters  half  so  good  as  those 
of  the  Princess  herself,  of  Lady  Blanche  and  Lady  Psyche,  of  Cyril, 
of  the  two  kings,  and  even  of  one  or  two  others  ".] 

i.  Take  Lilia  then  for  heroine.  She  had  wished  to  be  some  great 
princess  and  to  found  a  ladies'  college. 

3.  Epic — as  fit  to  be  the  central  figure  of  some  stately  narrative 
in  verse ;  and  homicidal — because  she  had  proposed  to  make  it  death 
for  any  male  intruder. 

4.  The  Prince  to  win  her.      This  fresh  suggestion,  taken  along 
with  the  idea  of  the  princess  and  the  foundation  of  a  college  exclu- 
sively for  women,  completes  the  outline  of  the  scheme:  the  motif  of 
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the  story  is  now  in  the  possession  of  those  who  are  to  tell  it,  for  their 
general  guidance. 

5.  Each  be  hero  in  his  turn.     That  is,  each  in  turn  will  assume 
the  character  of  the  imaginary  prince,  and  continue  (in  the  first  person) 
the  narrative  of  that  hero's  adventures  and  experiences  from  the  point 
to  which  his  predecessor  in  the  tale  may  have  brought  it. 

6.  Seven  and  yet  one,  like  shadows  in  a  dream.     One  personality, 
that  of  the  prince,  maintained  through  seven  successive  acts  or  scenes 
by  as  many  successive  actors :  a  personality  so  presented  is  suggestive 
of  the  land  of  dreams  rather  than  of  realities.     Compare  Shakespeare's 
apology  for  the  vagaries  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream   (Puck 
loquitur) : — 

"  If  we  shadows  have  offended 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended, 
That  you  have  but  slumbered  here 
While  these  visions  did  appear  ". 

7.  Heroic   seems  our  princess,  as  required.      The  reference  is  to 
Lilia  accepted  as  a  fit  model  for  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 

8.  But  something  made  to  suit  with  time  and  place.     But  a  tale 
which  shall  harmonise  with  conditions  so  incongruous  as  feudalism 
and  popular  education  !     Such  a  tale  must  prove  a  strange  medley. 
(The  conditions  had  been  laid  down  by  Aunt  Elizabeth :    she  had 
asked  for  a  tale — "  something  it  should  be  to  suit  the  place,  heroic," 
and  also  to  suit  the  time.) 

9.  The  ruined  Abbey  in  the  park  is  described  in  the  Prologue  as 
"high-arched  and  ivy-clasped,  of  finest  Gothic  lighter  than  a  fire"; 
the  House,  Vivian  Place,  as  "  Greek,  set  with  busts".     The  feature 
of  Gothic  architecture  is  the  pointed  arch  ;  of  Grecian,  the  straight 
lintel,  supported  by  walls  or  columns. 

11.  A  feudal  knight.     The  statue  of  Sir  Ralph.     The  Crusaders 
under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  gained  a  great  Victory  in  1099  before  the 
walls  of  Ascalon,  where  Sir  Ralph  is  supposed  to  have  distinguished 
himself.     Or  he  may  have  been  at  the  five  months'  siege  in  1157. 
The  final  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Ascalon  was  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

12,  13.    Yonder,  shrieks  and  strange  experiments,  etc.       Scientific 
games  and  models  at  work  in  the  park.     Among  these  was  an  electric 
battery,  which  now  and  again  "  dislinked  a  circle  of  girls  with  shrieks 
and  laughter  ".     On  the  scientific  marvels  of  our  day  the  Church  of 
an  earlier  time,  say  of  Sir  Ralph's,  would  have  looked  with  disfavour  ; 
probably  would  have  burnt  at  the  stake  those  who  invented  or  practised 
them  as  agents  of  Satan,  worse  than  heretics. 

14,  15.  Him  .  .  .  Who  told  the  Winter's  Tale.  Shakespeare ;  The 
Winter's  Tale  is  one  of  his  latest  plays  (probable  date  1611).  But 
why  Shakespeare  ?  Perhaps  because  of  the  similar  theme  treated  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost ;  but  probably  as  having  the  greatest  ability. 

22.  Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind.  A  finely  poetical  simile, 
drawn  directly  from  nature,  as  Tennyson's  similes  mostly  are. 
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24-26.  So  Thomson  describes  the  northern  race  : — 

"  Deep-blooming,  strong, 
And  yellow-haired,  the  blue-eyed  Saxon  came". 

— Liberty,  Part  IV.,  669,  670. 

31.  A  bootless  calf.  A  bare  leg.  The  ancient  ceremony  here  re- 
ferred to  is  described  in  Bacon's  History  of  King  Henry  VII.  Proxy- 
marriages  are  not  recognised  by  English  law  :  strictly  speaking,  they 
are  not  marriages,  but  only  espousals  ;  consent  only  is  the  basis  of 
marriage.  The  word  proxy  is  a  contraction  of  procuracy. 

34.  Youths  of  puissance.  The  tallest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
three  was  Arac  ;  but  all  were  gigantic — "  never  had  I  seen  such  thews 
of  men  "  (1.  1480). 

51.  (His  father's  fault).  That  is,  the  family  estate  had  been  im- 
poverished by  the  excesses,  or  mismanagement,  of  his  father. 

51,  52.  "But"  introduces  a  phrase  antithetic  to  "gentleman". 
Given  to  starts  and  burst  of  revel.  Illustrated  in  the  pavilion  scene, 
11.  904-907. 

53.  Almost  my  half-self.     As  Horatio  to  Hamlet,  so  was  Florian 
to  the  Prince. 

54.  Twinned  as  horse's  ear  and  eye.     An  original  simile,  meaning 
that  they  lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  thought  and  feeling. 

58.  Snowed  it  down.  Scattered  the  pieces,  which  fell  like  snow- 
flakes  at  his  feet. 

62.  In  a  whirlwind.     Swiftly,  roughly  and  by  force. 

68.  Fame.     Report. 

69.  May  rue  the  bargain  made.     May  find  her  less  fair  and  lovely 
than  I  expected,  and  wish  I  had  not  been  betrothed  to  her. 

70.  /    have   a   sister    at   the  foreign    court.      The    Lady    Psyche, 
Florian's  sister,  at  King  Gama's  court. 

75.  Sifted  clean.  Examined,  and  clearly  understood ;  literally, 
passed  through  a  sieve,  so  aS  to  keep  back  the  coarse  admixture,  as 
flour  is  separated  from  bran.  In  the  use  of  the  metaphor  here, 
Florian  proposes  to  eliminate  the  "  gross  error "  from  the  report 
brought  back  by  the  ambassadors.  Dr.  Skeat  connects  sieve  with 
the  Danish  siv,  a  rush,  conjecturing  that  sieves  were  at  first  made  of 
rushes. 

77.  Better  in  a  strait.     Sc.  than  Florian  will. 

78.  /  grate  on  rusty  hinges  here.     There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  at 
home,  except  petty,  irksome  duties. 

86.  Dewy-tasselled  trees.  Probably  larches,  whose  tassel  -  like 
leaves  (or  "  plumelets  ")  are  bright  with  dew.  But  see  In  Memoriam 
(section  Ixxxvi.) — "  Through  all  the  dewy-tasselled  wood,"  where  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  tasselled  with  dew-drops. 

89-91.  When  walking  one  day  in  the  New  Forest,  Tennyson 
noticed  the  phenomenon  which  he  here  describes.  "  A  wind  did 
arise,"  he  says,  "  and 
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Shake  the  songs,  the  whispers  and  the  shrieks 
Of  the  wild  wood  together." 

92.  Compare   this  with  the  Swallow  song,  beginning  infra  at  1. 
842.     It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  hopeful  spirit  draws  happy 
omens  from  natural  circumstances :  everything  seems  "  to  smile  on 
him  and  favour  his  intent ". 

93,  94.  Before  the  new  moon  became  full  moon  ;    within  a  fort- 
night. 

96.  Cat-footed.     That  is,  walking  noiselessly. 

99,  100.  They  lowered  themselves  by  ropes  from  the  huge  fortified 
walls  of  the  city,  and  fled  away  by  moonlight  into  the  open.  The 
simile  of  spiders  hanging  from  threads  brings  out  the  massive  pro- 
portions of  the  wall. 

102.  By  tilth  and  grange.     Past  or  beside  tilled  lands  (or  crops) 
and  farmhouses.     "  By  "  is  a  favourite  of  Tennyson's. 

103.  Blowing  bosks  of  wilderness.    Forests  or  wild  woods  where  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom.     Low  Lat.  boscum  means  a  wood ;  cognates 
are  bush,  ambuscade,  bosky,  boscage. 

104.  The  mother-city.     The  Metropolis  of  King  Gama,  the  Princess 
Ida's  father. 

109.  Without  a  star.  Wearing  no  decoration.  Yet  we  read,  four 
lines  below,  that  he  was  not  without  some  vanity  of  personal  decora- 
tion. 

122.   With  equal  husbandry.     With  the  same  amount  of  culture. 
126.  My  ears  were  hot.     As  if  through  too  much  use — receiving 
sounds,  an  absurd  idea. 

138.  Dismal  lyrics  prophesying  war. 

"  And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  !  " 

— Coleridge. 

156.  Frets.     Stoppages,  obstacles.     A  fret  is,  literally,  a  stop  on  a 
musical  instrument.     Lat.  ferrum,  iron. 

157.  Chafing  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride.     Inflaming,  or  inciting, 
me  already  eager  to  find  my  bride.     The  literal  sense  of  chafe  is  to 
warm  by  friction,  hence  it  came  also  to  mean  to  rouse,  to  anger,  to 
vex.     The  word  is  French,  chauffer,  from  Lat.  calefacerc,  to  heat. 

160.  A  land  of  hope.     Because  it  led  him  to  Princess  Ida. 

163.  The  liberties.  The  grounds  of  the  college  free  to  the  students, 
beyond  which  they  might  not  lawfully  pass. 

169.  (To  shake)  the  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter.  To  cause 
the  gloomiest  of  men  to  burst  into  the  heartiest  laughter.  The  midriff, 
or  diaphragm,  is  sometimes  referred  to,  as  here,  as  the  seat  of  laughter. 

180.  This  inscription,  which  they  did  not  read,  was  a  warning  on 
pain  of  death  to  all  male  intruders.  See  1.  305  infra. 

189.  Careless  of  the  snare.  Heedless  of  being  caught — said,  of 
course,  of  the  nightingale.  This  charming  songbird  becomes  so 
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absorbed  in  its  own  song  that  one  may  approach  it  quite  closely 
without  disturbing  it.  But  otherwise  it  is  not  a  shy  bird.  (On  one 
occasion  Tennyson  has  recorded  that  "  he  saw  the  moonlight  reflected 
in  a  nightingale's  eye  as  she  was  singing  in  the  hedgerow  ".) 

190.  Pallas.     The  Greek  name  of  Minerva,  the  virgin  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  of  war. 

191,  192.     So  that  if  Pallas  stood  for  the  lady-student,  the  two 
sphere-lamps,  representing  Heaven  and  Earth,  were  emblematic  of  the 
school-globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  the  use  of  which  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  the  finishing  touch  in  the  education  of  a  young  lady. 

196.  Sailed.     The  metaphor  illustrates  her  motion  or  gait. 

197.  Rooms  which  gave  upon  a  .  .  .  porch.     Idiomatic  French  use 
of  the  verb  (donner),  meaning  opened  or  gave  access  to. 

204,  205.  A  poetical  description  of  the  Italian  style  of  handwriting, 
not  long  ago  the  fashionable  lady's  hand. 

211.  The  lilac,  with  a  silver  hood  (.  .  .  And  zoned  with  gold). 
This  combination  of  colours  pleased  Tennyson,  and  he  would  dwell 
(we  are  told)  on  "  the  beautiful  picture  that  the  girl-graduates  would 
have  made,  the  long  hall  glittering  like  a  bed  of  flowers  with  daffodil 
and  lilac  ". 

219,  220.  Redound  Of  use  and  glory.  Recompense  of  profit  and 
fame. 

222.  That  full  voice  which  circles  round  the*  grave.  Fame  fully 
established  after  your  death. 

225.  Said  Cyril.  True  to  his  character  Cyril  is  the  first  to  speak, 
and  always  boldly. 

240.  The  tricks.     Such  as  conventional  compliments. 

241.  If  so  indeed  you  will.     That  is,  "ally  your  fortunes "  with 
men,   in  a   word — marry.     The  Princess  herself  did   not   mean    to 
marry. 

244.  Conscious  of  ourselves.     Reminded  by  her  words  of  the  deceit 
we  were  practising. 

245.  Perused  the  matting.     Hung  down  our  heads,  fixed  our  eyes 
on  the  floor — like  culprits.     Their  attitude,  however,  was  interpreted 
to  their  advantage — meekness  under  reproof. 

247-250.  With  these  conditions  of  studentship,  compare  the  rules 
by  which  (in  Love's  Labour's  Lost)  the  court  of  Navarre  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  Academy  of  studious  hermits — i.  A  life  of  studious 
seclusion  for  three  years;  2.  "  Not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term"  ; 
3.  "One  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food";  4.  "But  one  meal  on 
every  day  beside  " ;  5.  "  To  sleep  but  three  hours "  in  the  twenty- 
four.  As  Berowne  predicted,  these  were  "  tasks  too  hard  to  keep  ". 

251.  We  entered  on    the  boards.       Began    to   play   our  parts   as 
students.     "  The  boards  "  is  often  used  synonymously  for  the  stage. 

252.  Sie  you  warp  not.     Meaning,  see  that  you  keep  the  rules, 
without  swerving, 
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254.  Sleek  odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode.     The  former  representing 
the  sensual  type  of  beauty,  the  latter  queens  of  fashion. 

255.  Stunted  squaws  of   West  or  East.     Other  types  of  female 
degradation,  American,  Indian  or  Chinese. 

255.  256.  She  that  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule.  The  nymph 
Egeria,  who  taught  Numa  Pompilius,  second  king  of  Rome.  Numa 
was^a  native  of  Cures,  in  the  Sabine  country. 

257.  The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall.     Semiramis,  whose 
fame  far  outshone  that  of  her  husband  Ninus. 

258.  The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war.     Two  queens  of  this' 
name  reigned  in  Caria,  but  she  that  was  "  strong  in  war  "  was  the 
ally  of  Xerxes  and  fought  bravely  at  Salamis  (B.C.  480).     [It  was  the 
other  Artemisia  that  built  the  first   Mausoleum,  in  memory  of  her 
husband, —  not  likely  therefore  to  be  honoured  with  a  statue  in  the 
college-hall  of  Princess  Ida  (though  we  need  not  forget  that  Semiramis 
built  a  splendid  monument  to  Ninus  of  which  even  Bully  Bottom  had 
heard,  "  Ninny's  tomb").] 

259.  The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid.     Not  the  Greek  slave 
Rhodopis   whom    Sappho   attacked    for   her   licentious   life,   but   an 
Egyptian  queen  who,   as  is  here   hinted,  built  the  third   pyramid. 
Rhodopis  signifies  red-cheek  (the  rosy  cheeked).     Accent  in  the  text 
on  the  first  o.     Tennyson  follows  Shakespeare  in  this  pronunciation 
of  the  name  (i  King  Henry  VI.,  Act  I.,  Scene  vi.). 

260.  Clelia.     Clrelia,  a  Roman  girl  given  as  one  of  a  band  of 
hostages  to  Lars  Porsena :  she  escaped  from  the  Etruscan  camp  and 
swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.     Sent  back  by  the  Romans  she  was 
set  free  by  Porsena,  whom  her  daring  deed  had  impressed.     There 
was  a  statue  to  her  honour  in  the  Via  Sacra.     Cornelia.     The  mother 
of  the  Gracchi.     The  Palmyrene.     Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  who, 
to  make  good  her  claims  to  be  Queen  of  the  East,  fought  against  the 
Emperor  Aurelian.     She  was  defeated  and  brought  captive  to  Rome. 

262.  Agrippina.  Grand-daughter  of  Augustus  and  husband  ot 
Germanicus,  whom  she  accompanied  in  many  a  perilous  campaign. 
After  a  life  of  virtue,  often  of  heroism,  she  died  in  exile  in  the  year 
33  of  our  era. 

268.  Drink  deep.     Cf.  Pope's  well-known  couplet — 
"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing: 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  ". 

— Pope,  Essay  on  Criticism. 
283.  On  the  hither  side.    This  side.    She  did  not  seem  quite  twenty. 

287.  The  Lady  glanced.     Noticed  their  entrance. 

288.  No  livelier  than  the  dame,  etc.     In  as  low  a  whisper,  scarcely 
audible.     The  dame  refers  to  the  Queen  of  Midas : — 

"  Tis  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  began  to  spring 

Midas  a  sacred  person  and  a  king, 

His  very  minister  who  spied  them  first, 

Some  say  his  queen,  was  forced  to  speak,  or  burst ". 

—  Pope,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 
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See  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  where  the  story  is  told  in  great 
detail. 

291.  "O  hush,  hush!"  The  warning  was  from  his  companions. 
Cyril  spoke  with  characteristic  rashness. 

296.  This  line  is  a  good  example  of"  sound  echoing  sense".  See 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  11.  364-373. 

306.  //  /  had.     He  had  not  seen  the  inscription  :  it  was  too  dark 
for  them  to  see  it.     But  he  would  not  have  believed  it  if  he  had. 

307.  The  softer  Adams  of  your  Academe.     Adam  was  the  general 
name  of  man  at  the  beginning  :  "  male  and  female  created  He  them, 
.  .  .  and  called  their  name  Adam"  (Gen.  v.  2).     Eve  was  a  "  softer  '" 
Adam.     But  probably  Tennyson  was  only  thinking  of  women  as  the 
sole  occupants  of  this  later  garden  or  academe,  as  Adam  was  at  first 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.     The  first  academe,  or 
academy,  was  a  piece  of  land  planted  with  trees  near  Athens,  and  so 
named  from  the  hero  Academus  who  presented  it.     Plato  and  his 
followers  taught  there  ;  and  hence  Milton's  reference  (Par.  Reg.,  iv., 
244,  245)  to  "  the  olive-grove  of  Academe,  Plato's  retirement,"  and 
his  further  description  of  it  as  a  place  of"  studious  walks  and  shades  ". 

308.  Sirens  though   they   be.      That  is,  in  respect  only  of  their 
attractive  beauty  ;  not  cruel  and  perfidious  as  the  sirens  of  mythology 
were  said  to  be — sea-nymphs  who  by  their  songs  lured  seafarers  to 
their  destruction. 

311.  Ill  jesting  with  edge-tools!  There  is  danger  in  trifling  with 
what  may  hurt  you. 

322.  Masked.     Disguised  in  woman's  dress. 

331.  This  vestal  limit.  These  grounds  devoted  to  the  use  of  girls 
only.  The  vestals  were  virgin  priestesses  who  waited  upon  Vesta, 
the  Roman  goddess  of  the  hearth. 

335.  No  more  of  deadly.     A  French  idiom. 

336.  Garth.     An  enclosed  field,  garden  or  orchard. 

340.  The  halloo.     The  hubbub  of  war ;  noise  and  confusion. 

342.  Fair  theories.     Impracticable  dreams  and  schemes. 

347,348.  The  secular  emancipation  .  .  .  Of  half  this  world.  The 
permanent,  everlasting  emancipation  of  women.  Lat.  seculum,  an 
age. 

363.  At  the  first.     See  1.  287  supra. 

373.  Far  allusion.  Allusions  to  far  distant  days  and  incidents  in 
their  common  childhood. 

382.  Lady  Blanche's  pupils  were  in  yellow ;    Lady  Psyche's   in 
lilac. 

383.  As  fair.     As  fairly  seen,  as  visible. 

384,385.  Another  fine  simile,  fresh  from  nature.  Gladstone  thought 
that  Tennyson  might  "  challenge  comparison  with  almost  any  poet, 
either  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,"  in  the  frequency,  freshness 
and  beauty  of  his  analogies  from  nature. 
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394.  Elm  and  vine.  That  is,  intimate  friends.  The  metaphor 
occurs  in  Shakespeare,  e.g. : — 

"  Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine  ! 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine  ". 

— Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  II.,  Scene  ii. 

397.  The   Danaid    of  a   leaky   vase.      The    Danai'des,   the    fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus  (all  except  Hypermnestra),  having  murdered 
their  husbands,  were  punished  in  Hades  by  being  for  ever  compelled 
to  pour  water  into  a  sieve.     Psyche  entreats  Melissa  to  retain  the 
secret. 

398.  This  whole  foundation  ruin.    (Lest)  this  grand  college-scheme, 
now  established,  fall  in  ruins. 

401.  Aspasia.  The  beautiful  and  accomplished  mistress  of  Pericles 
of  Athens.  Even  Socrates  found  profit  in  her  conversation.  Melissa's 
highest  ambition  was  to  be  a  scholar,  but  her  heart  was  better  than 
her  head. 

403.  "  And  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame  of  Solomon, 
she  came  to  prove  Solomon  with  hard  questions  at  Jerusalem,  .  .  . 
and  when  she  was  come  she  communed  with  him  of  all  that  was  in 
her  heart.  And  Solomon  told  her  all  her  questions  "  (2  Chron.  ix.  i,  2). 

405.  Culminate.     Reach  the  highest  point  to  which  women  may 
attain  by  education ;  or,  reach  the  high  object  of  our  ambition,  the 
prosperous  establishment  of  this  university  for  women. 

406.  Solomon  may  come  to  Sheba  yet.     That  is,  women  may  yet 
outstrip  men  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  men  ac- 
knowledge the  mental  superiority  of  women  by  consulting  them. 

413.  Cyril  had  fallen  in  love  with  Lady  Psyche. 

416.  Affect  abstraction.  Love  studious  thought.  "  Affect "  is 
used  here  in  a  good  sense. 

419-424.  Cyril  aimed  at  reaching  the  mother's  heart  through  the 
child. 

428.  The  subject  was  mathematics. 

431.  Thundrous  epic.  Sc.  the  Iliad.  Lilted  out.  The  word  is 
provincial,  common  in  Scotland;  meaning,  accented  or  intoned. 
Tennyson  himself  was  an  impressive  reciter  of  classical  verse. 

432.  Elegies.     Sc.  those  of  Tibullus. 

433.  Odes.     Sc.  those  of  Horace. 

433-435.  Jewels  five-words-long  .  .  .  Sparkle  for  ever.  This  is 
one  of  many  "purple  patches"  in  The  Princess.  Tennyson  shares 
with  Shakespeare  and  Pope  the  distinction  of  lending  himself  to 
happy  short  quotations  more  frequently  than  any  other  poet.  Virgil's 
power  of  felicitous  expression  in  few  words  was  much  admired  by 
Tennyson:  e.g., — 

"  All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 
Often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word  ". 
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436-440.  A  synopsis  of  advanced  academic  study,  including  politics, 
history,  psychology,  ethics,  physiology,  geology,  astronomy,  orni- 
thology, ichthyology,  conchology,  botany,  electricity,  chemistry,  etc. 

450.  The  trash  that  made  me  sick.      Hollow,  complimentary  re- 
ferences of  Psyche's  learning,  which  were  made  by  Cyril  when  he 
appealed  to  her  for  silence  on  her  discovery  of  their  sex.     See  the 
prose  summary  following  1.  345  supra. 

451.  The  "kernel  in  it"  refers  to  the  passion  with    which   she 
inspired  him.     He  had  learned  to  love. 

454.  Brainpan.      Skull.      Hull.      Husk,   pod,    shell,    covering  (as 
peahull,  gooseberry-hull),  body  of  ship,  hold  (which  last  is  the  same 
word) :  hole  and  hollow  are  cognate  with  hull,  husk  and  hold. 

455.  Compare  the  practice  in  Laputa,  as  Gulliver  saw  it. 
457.  Baby  Loves.     Cupids. 

460-462.  The  bigger  boy.  Cupid,  or  Amor,  the  handsomest  and 
loveliest  of  all  the  gods.  The  story  of  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
is  well  known.  Firm.  Company  (of  the  Cupids). 

469.  Those  three  castles.     See  1.  74  supra. 

473,  474.  My  zone  Unmanned  me.  He  had  to  keep  up  the  part 
he  was  enacting. 

475.  The  thirsty  plants.    The  girl-students  thirsting  for  knowledge. 
485.  Wonder  why    they  came.      Cyril  the  bold  being  unused  to 
blush. 

489.  Beauties,  blonde  and  brunette,  more  or  less  pronounced. 

494.  Intent   on  her.     Fixed  on   the    Princess.     Rapt  in  glorious 
dreams.     Carried  away  by  a   prospect  of  the  success  of  her  great 
scheme  ;  "  rapt "  from  Lat.  rapere.     Pope's  Messiah  begins — "  Rapt 
into  future  time  the  bard  begun  ". 

495.  The  second-sight  of  some  Astrcean  age.     Tennyson  apparently 
means  the  vision  of  a  second  golden  age,  but  second-sight  means  the 
power  and  not  the  object  of  vision.      The  power  of  seeing  things 
future,  i.e.,  second-sight  was  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  some  of 
the  Western  Highlanders  of  Scotland.     Astraea  lived  with  men  in  the 
golden  age,  and  was  the  last  to  leave  them  when  that  age  passed 
away :  her  name  as  a  star  was  Parthenos  (Virgo). 

498.  Inmost  terms.     Abstruse  or  technical  terms. 
501.  Autumn  tresses.     Gray  hair. 

503.  In  act  to  spring.  Ready  to  spring,  or  in  the  act  of  springing. 
Cf.  Pope : — 

"  Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  stand 
In  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched. his  hand". 

— The  Temple  of  Fame,  240,  241. 
514.  Dissentients  even  there  in  the  Ladies'  College ! 
521-530.     This   passage   is   a   reminiscence   of  Tennyson's   own 
college  days  at    Trinity.     On  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in    November, 
1873,  he  owned  his  indebtedness  to  Nevile's  Court,  idealised  in  Tht 
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Princess,  and  that  the  vision  of  the  "  six  hundred  maidens  clad  in 
purest  white  "  was  suggested  by  the  white-surpliced  undergraduates 
in  Trinity  Chapel.  The  "  great  organ "  was  Trinity  organ.  See 
section  Ixxxvii.  of  In  Memoriam. 

535.  The  Muses'  heads  were  touched.     Sc.  with  light.     The  court 
was  adorned  in  the  middle  by  "a  billowing  fountain,"  enringed  with 
lofty  statues  of  the  three  Graces,  and  the  nine  Muses  "grouped  in 
threes  ". 

536.  Their  native  east.     Greece. 

539.  Tinged  with  wan.  A  Latin  idiom,  the  use  of  the  adjective 
for  the  noun.  So  Milton  "thrice  changed  with  pale"  (Paradise 
Lost,  iv.,  115);  "  Death  dyed  her  cheeks  with  pale"  (Paradise  Lost, 
x.,  1009). 

554.  Fell  to  canvas  you.  At  once  began  to  criticise  you.  To 
canvas  is,  literally,  to  pass  through  canvas  ;  hence  to  sift,  to  examine  : 
Lat.  cannabis,  hemp. 

564.  Set  your  thoughts  in  rubric.     Blush. 

575.  Those  lilies.     Metaphorical  for  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks. 

576.  In  heaven.     Cyril  means  in  the  society  of  such  beautiful  girls. 

577.  Some  classic  angel.     Some  fair  student-girl  well  read  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

578.  579.  Ganymede,  the  fairest  of  mortals,  was  borne  up  to  heaven 
on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  become  the  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter.    Vulcan, 
or  Hephaestus,  the  god  of  fire  was  thrown  from  heaven 

"  By  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements  :  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day,  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lemnos,  the  ^gean  Isle." 

— Paradise  Lost,  i.,  741-746. 
Cyril  means — received  with  honour,  to  be  expelled  with  ignominy. 

580.  This  marble.     Lady  Blanche. 

581.  Furlough.     Leave   of  absence,  but   here   it  signifies   rather 
leave  of  residence,  permission  to  stay.     The  word  is  Dutch,  verlof, 
leave ;  cf.  Ger.  verlaub,  furlough. 

595-598.  Compare  the  intimacy  of  Helena  and  Hermia  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  Act  III.,  Scene  ii. : — 
"  So  we  grew  together, 

Two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ". 

603.  As  files  the  shadow  of  a  bird.  A  finer  simile  than  if  he  had 
said,  "  as  flies  a  bird  ". 

617.  She  sees  herself  in  every  woman  else.  Imputes  to  all  women 
her  own  noble  qualities ;  judges  of  them  by  herself.  A  favourite 
saying  of  Tennyson's  was  that  all  mankind  were  imputers — the  noble 
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believed  others  to  be  noble,  and  the  base  believed  others  to  be  base : 
we  showed  our  own  character  in  our  judgment  of  others.  In  Ida  it 
was  "a  failing  that  leaned  to  virtue's  side,"  and  so  being  a  kind  of 
virtue,  is  compared  to  a  crown  at  1.  618. 

619.  For  her  and  her.  As  for  this  lady  and  that — meaning  Psyche 
and  Melissa. 

620-623.  Hebe.  Goddess  of  youth,  daughter  of  Here  (Juno),  cup- 
bearer to  the  gods  before  Ganymede.  Ambrosia  was  the  food  of  the 
gods,  nectar  their  drink.  Samian  Here.  Here  or  Hera  (Juno),  said 
by  some  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of  Samos,  the  queen  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  distinguished  for  her  majestic  presence,  inspiring  reverence. 
Memnon.  Greek  name  of  a  colossal  statue  of  an  Egyptian  king,  near 
Thebes,  which  emitted  a  musical  sound  when  struck  by  the  rays  of 
sunrise. 

626.  Dip  of  strata.  The  inclination  and  the  quarter  to  which  they 
point. 

631.  Platanes.  Plane-trees;  Lat.  platanus,  so  named  from  its 
spreading  form  ;  from  Gr.  platus,  wide. 

634.  Your  companion.     Cyril.     See  1.  230  supra. 

637.  The  thing  you  say.     That  is,  "  too  harsh  ". 

641,  643.  Instances  of  anacoluthon,  or  want  of  strict  logical 
sequence :  aposiopesis. 

649.  Instance  of  irony. 

655.  Our  dreams.     That  is,  of  love. 

658.  Fallen  divinity.  Keats  has  the  expression,  "  By  reason  of 
his  fallen  divinity"  (Hyperion,  Bk.  I.,  1.  12). 

662,  663.  Thee,  O  Vashti.  Example  of  Apostrophe.  For  the 
reference,  see  the  book  of  Esther  i.  10-12 :  "  On  the  seventh  day, 
when  the  heart  of  the  king  was  merry  with  wine,  he  commanded 
.  .  .  the  seven  chamberlains  ...  to  bring  Vashti  the  queen  before 
the  king  [Ahasuerus]  with  the  crown  royal,  to  show  the  people  and 
the  princes  her  beauty :  for  she  was  fair  to  look  on.  But  the  queen 
Vashti  refused  to  come..  .  .  therefore  was  the  king  very  wroth,  and 
his  anger  burned  in  him." 

665.  Shushan.     "  Shushan  the  palace,"  where  was  the  throne  of 
the  Persian  King  Ahasuerus,  "  which  reigned,  from  India  even  unto 
Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces". 

666.  Breathes  full  East.    Speaks  with  oriental  despotism,  the  figure 
being  suggested  by   the   reference   to   the    Persian  king.      Possibly 
Tennyson  includes  also  an  allusion  to  the  bitterness  of  the  east  wind. 

669.  This  gray  pre-eminence  of  man.  The  ancient  tradition  and 
usage  in  the  world's  past  history,  which  regarded  man  as  superior  to 
woman. 

694.  The  colour.     The  iris. 

695.  Some  vast  bulk.     Sc.  megatherium. 

697,  698.     We  to  her  That  will  be.     By  evolution. 
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703.  Diotima,  teaching  him  that  died  (of  hemlock).  Teaching 
Socrates.  She  was  a  wise  and  learned  prophetess,  instructress  of 
Socrates.  See  Plato's  Banquet,  where  Socrates  records  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  her. 

715.  Time,  or  the  idea  of  past,  present  and  future,  is  regarded  as 
due  to  "  our  weakness " — the  finitude  of  our  powers,  which  can 
perceive  only  parts,  or  a  succession  of  parts. 

726-729.  Referring  to  the  city  and  plains  of  Troy.  See  the  open- 
ing lines  of  CEnone. 

733.  Corinna's  triumph.  Over  Pindar  ("  the  bearded  victor "  in 
many  a  competition)  at  the  Theban  games,  circa  490  B.C.  This 
Greek  poetess  belonged  to  Bceotia,  and  excelled  in  lyrics. 

746,  747.  Shale  .  .  .  trachyte.  Varieties  of  rock,  the  four  last 
volcanic. 

750.  The  splendour  falls.  This  fine  love-lyric  (or  honeymoon  song) 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Bugle  song.  Next  to  the  lyric  Break, 
Break,  Break,  it  is  perhaps  Tennyson's  most  popular  poem  of  its 
kind.  It  was  suggested  by  the  scenery,  and  especially  the  echoes  of 
Killarney,  and  v/as  written  in  1848  and  introduced  into  The  Princess 
in  1850. 

759.  The  horns  of  Elfland.  The  echoes  of  the  bugle,  sounding 
like  fairy  echoes  heard  in  the  distance. 

762.  In  yon  rich  sky.  The  goose  has  kept  its  place  here.  Tenny- 
son boasted  that  he  never  put  two  "  ss  "  together  in  any  verse.  This 
is,  notwithstanding,  a  sibilation  which  he  has  overlooked. 

764,  765.  Our  echoes,  etc.  The  natural  echo  dies,  but  memories 
of  human  sentiment — friendship,  affection,  love — live  and  spread. 

769.  If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound.  Nebulas,  which  appear 
like  cloudy  patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  are  regarded  by  some 
astronomers  (Laplace,  Herschel,  Lockyer)  as  the  first  of  several 
stages  in  star  life.  They  are  the  incipient  condensation  of  swarms  of 
meteorites  with  which  all  space  is  supposed  to  be  filled.  This  nebular 
theory  of  the  origin  of  stars  is  not  yet  fully  accepted. 

773.  Ambrosial  gloom.  The  heavenly  twilight  of  a  summer  even- 
ing. So  Carlyle  (French  Revolution,  "  The  New  Berline  ") :  "  Thus 
Fersen  drives  through  the  ambrosial  night".  Gr.  a,  priv,  and  brotos, 
mortal ;  ambrosia  meaning  food  denied  to  mortals,  heavenly  food. 

775.  The  inner.     The  interior. 

779.  Level  feet.     Our  feet  on  the  level  plain. 

788.  Tears,  Idle  Tears.  Of  these  verses,  subtly  expressive  of  a 
"  mystic  damonisch  feeling,"  Tennyson  himself  made  the  following 
observation :  "  The  passion  of  the  past,  the  abiding  in  the  transient, 
is  expressed  in  Tears,  Idle  Tears,  which  was  written  in  the  yellowing 
autumntide  at  Tintern  Abbey,  full  for  me  of  its  bygone  memories. 
Few  know  that  it  is  a  blank  verse  lyric"  (Tennyson,  A  Memoir,  vol. 
i.,  p.  253).  "  He  told  me  that  he  was  moved  to  write  Tears,  Idle  Tears 
at  Tintern  Abbey  ;  and  that  it  was  not  real  woe,  as  some  people  might 
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suppose  :  '  it  was  rather  the  yearning  that  young  people  occasionally 
experience  for  that  which  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  them  for 
ever '.  That  in  him  it  was  strongest  when  he  was  quite  a  youth.  He 
said :  '  Old  Carlyle,  who  is  never  moved  by  poetry,  once  quoted  those 
lines  of  mine,  while  we  were  out  walking '  "  (F.  Locker-Lampson's 
recollections  of  Tennyson  in  Tennyson,  A  Memoir,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73). 

813.  Fatal  to  men.     Sentimental  regrets  being  destructive  of  noble 
purpose  and  heroic  action. 

814.  Reference  to  a  well-known  story  in  The  Arabian  Nights. 

820.  To  the  issue.     End  of  life  ;  the  common  fate. 

821.  Molten  on  the  waste.    Dissolved  and  disappearing  in  the  distant 
past.     The  imagery  is  somewhat  mixed  from  1.  811  to  1.  832. 

823.  That  great  year.  When  woman's  equality  with  man  should 
at  last  be  acknowledged. 

826.  The  rough  hex.     A  prickly  bush,  the  teasel ;  kecksy. 
826-830.     A  picture  of  desolation  such  as  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  now 
present.     The  goat,  hanging  from  the  pillar  of  the  ruined  temple  is 
imaginative,  as  in  Virgil's  first  Eclogue  : — 

"  Non  ego  vos  posthac,  viridi  projectus  in  antro 
Dumosa  pendere  procul  de  rupe  videbo  ". 
(See  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  his  Miscellaneous  Poems.) 

835.  The  other  distance.     The  forward  view ;  the  future. 

836.  A  death's  head  at  the  wine.     An  ancient  Egyptian  custom, 
reminding  the  revellers  of  their  mortality.     The  Princess  means  :  The 
view  of  the  past  is  a  melancholy  retrospect  for  women ;  let  us  turn 
our  back  upon  it,  and  look  hopefully  and  cheerfully  forward  to  better 
times. 

841.  Singing  falsetto. 

851,  853.  The  idea  here  resembles  Burns's  in  "O  were  my  love 
yon  lilac  fair". 

855.  The  tender  ash  delays.  The  ash  being  one  of  the  last  of  all 
trees  to  come  into  leaf  in  spring. 

863.  The  golden  woods.  Of  autumn.  It  is  then  the  swallow 
migrates. 

867.  The  Ithacensian  suitors.     The  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Pene- 
lope during  the  long  absence  of  Ulysses  from  Ithaca.     See  Odyssey, 
xx.,  1.  347.     Ithaca,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  the  island  of  Ulysses. 

868.  Laughed   with   alien   lips.     That  is,  laughed  mechanically, 
irresponsibly,  not  knowing  they  did,  or  why  they  did. 

871,  872.  The  bulbul  is  the  Persian  nightingale  :  used  here  ironi- 
cally.    Gulistan  means  the  Land  of  Roses.     The  meaning  is,  No  one 
is  likely  to  be  charmed  with  such  a  voice  as  yours.     The  reference  is 
to  the  legend  of  the  Nightingale  and  the  Rose. 

872.  Marsh  divers.     Frogs. 

874.  Grate  her  harsh  kindred.  Own  thee  as  a  relation.  "  Kindred  " 
is  in  the  same  case  as  "sister"  in  the  line  just  above.  Notice  the 

6* 
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studied  harshness,  due  very  much  to  the  repetition  of  the  r  sound,  in 
11.  873  and  874. 

877.  We  made  bricks  in  Egypt.     We  were  slaves,  in  bondage  to 
men.     Knaves  are  men.     Here  the  predicate  comes  first,  the  subject 
last. 

878.  Fantastic  tenderness.     Romantic  affection,  feigned  only  for  a 
purpose.     This  and  the  next  three  lines  give  the  Princess's  view  of 
courtship  and  marriage  on  the  male  side. 

882.  Poor  soul !  Anticipating  the  story  of  the  maid  of  honour ; 
.with  which  compare  Barbara's,  in  Othello,  Act  IV.,  Scene  iii. 

884.  Canzonets.  Ital.  canzonetta,  diminutive  of  canzone ;  Lat. 
cantus,  a  song.  "A  rogue  of  canzonets"  means  a  heartless  senti- 
mentalist. 

886.  Blaspheme  the  muse.  Putting  poetry  to  an  injurious  use ; 
making  it  express  untruths,  and  so  bringing  it  into  evil  repute.  Gr. 
blaptein,  to  injure,  pheml,  I  speak. 

888.  Valkyrian  hymns.     Such  as  would  suit  the  Valkyries,  war- 
like maiden-goddesses  (in  Scandinavian  mythology),  to  whom  was 
assigned   the   duty  of  carrying  to    Valhalla    (heaven)   the   souls   of 
slaughtered  heroes. 

889.  The  prophetess.     Such  as  Deborah  in  Hebrew  history.     See, 
for  Deborah's  song  of  triumph  over  Sisera,  Judges  v. 

893.  Mock-Hymen.  Marriage  in  which  the  wife  is  not  on  an 
equality  with  the  husband. 

896,  897.  Sphered  Whole  in  ourselves  and  owed  to  none.  Created 
and  designed  for  our  own  sake,  independently  of  man,  and  not  merely 
as  an  helpmeet  for  him. 

903.  Dragged  my  brains.     Searched  my  memory.     The  metaphor 
is  from  fishing  with  a  drag-net. 

904.  Flushed  with  too  much  wine. 

911.  "  Forbear,  Sir  !  "  I.  The  revelation  of  their  sex  was  com- 
plete when  the  Prince  thus  addressed  Cyril,  and  struck  him. 

915,  916.  "  To  horse ! "  said  Ida.  There  was  little  surely  to 
warrant  Ida's  flight.  But  the  story  is  mock-heroic. 

925.  "  The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princess,  O  the  Head  !  "  This  is 
the  weakest  line  in  the  poem,  and  one  of  the  weakest  in  all  verse,  al- 
most worthy  of  Sophonisban  rank. 

933.  Half  the  World.     Women. 

934.  Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.     Cp.  Pope — 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line,  too,  labours  and  the  words  move  slow". 

— Essay  on  Criticism. 

The  line  in  the  text  labours  but  does  not  move  slow,  the  motion  de- 
scribed being  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Ajax  in  Pope's  poem. 
The  effect  is  got  by  using  trochees  for  iambuses.  In  Pope's  line  spon- 
dees produce  the  effect. 
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947.  Indian  craft.  Close  observation  (of  footmarks,  broken  twigs, 
disarranged  leaves,  etc.). 

950.  Caryatids.     In  architecture,  caryatides  are  figures  of  women 
used  as  columns  to   support  entablatures  or  beams.     Named  from 
Gary  as  (or  Caryatis),  a  town  near  Arcadia,  famous  for  its  temple  and 
festival. 

951.  Art  with,  say,  a  pair  of  compasses  ;  Science,  with  a  scroll,  or 
"  ample  page".     "  Valves  "  are  folding-doors  or  gates. 

952.  The  hunter.     Actaeon  changed  into  a  stag  for  intrusion  upon 
the  privacy  of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  the  vale  of  Gargaphia. 

959.  Tost  on  thoughts,  etc.     The  metaphor  is  a  boat  on  rough 
water.     From  hue  to  hue.     Now  hopeful,  now  despondent. 

960.  Looking  now  down,  now  up,  like  one  in  extreme  doubt. 

961.  The  Bear.     Constellation  of  the   Bear,    Ursa    Major.     The 
seven  stars  of  which  it  consists  were  the  Septentriones  of  the  Romans. 
The  constellation  is  also  known  as  the  Plough,  the  Wagon,  Charles's 
Wain,  etc. 

968.  Proctors.  Officers  in  the  English  Universities  who  look  after 
the  morals  of  the  students,  and  see  that  they  obey  the  college  rules. 
They  have  police  jurisdiction  in  and  around  the  Universities,  patrol- 
ling after  dark  if  necessary. 

978.  A  Mnemosyne.  A  statue  of  Memory,  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  • 

983.  The  mystic  fire  on  a  masthead.  St.  Elmo's  Fire,  an  electric 
phenomenon,  like  a  brush  or  star  of  light,  sometimes  seen,  especially 
during  thunder  storms,  at  the  tops  of  masts,  spires,  etc. 

988.  Blowzed.     Reddened,    ruddy-faced.      The    Dutch    word    is 
blozen,  to  blush. 

989.  A    Druid   rock.     Like   one   of  the   huge  standing-stones  at 
Stonehenge,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  the  Druids. 

990.  A   spire   of  land,  etc.     Sometimes   called    stacks,    as    "  the 
Stacks  of  Duncansby,"  once  part  of  the  mainland. 

996.   The  lily-shining  child.    Psyche's  ;  Aglaia  =  "  the  bright  one". 

1003.  The   Castalies.      Sources   of  knowledge.      Castalia   was   a 
spring  on  Mount  Parnassus  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

1004.  The  milk  of  every  Muse.     Instruction  in  every  science.     The 
Muses  (with  their  associated  arts  or  subjects)  were — Calliope  (epic 
poetry),  Clio  (history),  Euterpe  (lyric  poetry),  Melpomene  (tragedy), 
Terpsichore   (dancing),  Erato   (love  poetry),  Polyhymnia  (the  ode), 
Urania  (astronomy),  and  Thalia  (comedy). 

1007.  Your  new  friend.     Psyche,  from  the  northern  kingdom. 

1010.  Your  warmer  currents.     Your  affection. 

1016.  Something  great.  The  elevation  of  woman  to  a  level  with 
man. 

1020.  A  Jonah's  gourd.  A  sudden  unnatural  growth  not  likely  to 
last.  See  Jonah  iv. 
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1024.  Planed  her  path.     Smoothed  her  way  ;  directed  her. 

1035.  My  foot  (Was  to  you).  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  inform 
you. 

1038,  1039.  You  had  gone  to  her.  You  would  have,  etc.  She  told, 
perforce.  She  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit  it. 

1040.  Remained.     Would  have  remained. 

1042.  Less  grain  than  touchwood.     She  compares  Psyche  to  a  tree 
in  a  nursery,  the  stem  of  which  is  less  good- grained  wood  than  rotten 
wood  without  fibre  or  strength  ot  any  kind.     See  1.  1666.     My  honest 
heat.     My  righteous  indignation  acting  or  showing  itself  at  once. 

1043.  Were.      Would  be. 

1045.  Public  use.  The  public  service  or  good  ;  the  common  weal 
of  our  Woman's  College.  Cp.  "  What's  the  use  ?  " 

1054.  These  monsters  blazoned,  etc.  Showed  plainly  through  their 
disguise. 

1067.  A  will-o'-the-wisp. 

1075.  The  cuckoo.  She  means  Psyche — a  mischief-maker,  who  had 
taken  flight. 

1080.  A  Niobe  an  daughter.  In  the  attitude  of  one  of  Niobe's 
daughters  against  whom  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana)  shot  their  fatal 
arrows.  Niobe  was  the  sister  of  Pelops  and  offended  the  gods  by  her 
pride  in  her  children.  The  story  of  Niobe  was  a  common  subject  for 
sculptors  and  painters. 

1094.  The  wild  peasant  rights  himself.  Takes  revenge  on  his 
employer  for  scarce  or  dear  bread  by  burning  a  stack-yard  of  corn. 
When  Tennyson  was  at  Trinity  (1828-30)  England,  says  his  biographer, 
"  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  with  the  hope  or  dread  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Farms  were  fired,  ricks  were  burnt.  ...  At  one  of  those  farm  fires 
he  heard  a  countryman  saying,  '  Now  we  shall  get  our  taters  cheaper  '. 
'  You  fools ! '  said  he,  ' .  .  .  You  are  all  going  the  way  to  make  them 
dearer.' " 

1147.  A  striking  contrast. 

1148-1155.  Tennyson  particularised  this  passage  as  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  blank  verse  he  ever  wrote. 

1152.  The  crimson-rolling  eye.  The  revolving  light  in  the  light- 
house. 

1167.  You  and  you.  Singling  out  individual  students.  The  threat 
that  follows  (to  1.  1179)  is  unworthy  of  a  heroine.  It  ends  in  sheer 
rant. 

1185,  1188.     All  this  is  meant  to  be  bitterly  sarcastic. 

1190.  Spilt  our  bones.     A  strange  expression. 

1 191.  Instances   of  anacoluthon,    and   aposiopesis    (i.e.,   want  of 
sequence,  and  unfinished  sentence). 

1193.  Yet  since  our  father.     She  refers  to  the  letter. 

1194.  You.     Demonstrative. 
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1208,  1209.  Addressed  their  motion.  Directed  and  addressed  are 
doublets,  from  the  same  Lat.  root,  dis,  and  rectum  to  rule.  The 
expression  conveys  the  idea  of  some  massive  machine  moving  with 
deliberation. 

1243.  The  second  two  :  they  wait.  The  first  two,  who  waited,  were 
Cyril  and  Psyche. 

1257.  Helpless  with  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  pair.  See  a  de- 
scription of  how  they  looked,  a  few  lines  below. 

1264.  Mawkin.     Usual  form,  Malkin — meaning  a  maid  of  all  work. 
The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  Tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest,  and  by 
Shakespeare  in  Coriolanus. 

1265.  Grunters  in  the  sludge.     Swine  in  the  mire. 

1267.  A  poppy  from  the  sheath.  The  petals  of  an  unblown  poppy, 
which,  if  taken  out  of  the  sheath,  present  a  creased  and  crumpled 
appearance. 

1272.  Transient  in  a  trice.  Passing  in  a  moment,  transient  being 
used  here  in  its  literal  sense  as  a  Latin  participle.  Alliteration  came 
naturally  to  Tennyson.  "  My  lines,"  he  said,  "  come  out  so  alliter- 
atively  that  I  have  sometimes  no  end  of  trouble  to  get  rid  of  the 
alliteration."  "  Trice "  is  an  imitative  word,  the  sound  made  in 
snapping  a  bit  of  glass  ;  Spanish,  tris. 

1274.  To  plate-mail  and  scale-mail. 

1280.  Re-soldered  peace.  Made  up  our  difference.  Solder  is  cog- 
nate with  solid,  Lat.  solidus,  firm. 

1300.  Darker  ways.  That  is,  than  usual ;  ways  where  there  is  a 
conflict  of  duties,  where  one's  true  duty  is  doubtful. 

1306.  Those.  The  brows  of  a  statue  representing  in  marble  the 
grief  of  a  mourner  for  the  dead. 

1309.   Your  faith.     To  slip  quietly  away  before  discovery. 
1314,  1324.  Compare    Psyche's   grief  for   her   absent   child   with 
Mary's,  in  the  idyl  of  Dora  :  there  are  several  marks  of  resemblance. 

1343.  Prince  Arac.  Marching  with  an  army  for  the  rescue  of  his 
father  and  the  repression  of  the  northern  invasion. 

1360.  Lightens  scorn.  Expresses  scorn  like  flashes  of  lightning. 
The  verb  to  thunder  is  used  similarly. 

1369.  The  lifting  of  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord.  Whose  lightest  wish 
is  a  law  to  me ;  whose  slave  I  am. 

1374.  The  old  god  of  war.     Odin  was  the  Scandinavian  war-god. 
1381.    That  idiot  legend.     Tennyson  gives  it  in  these  words  : — 
"  There  lived  an  ancient  legend  in  our  house, 
Some  sorcerer,  whom  a  far-off  grandsire  burnt 
Because  he  cast  no  shadow,  had  foretold, 
Dying,  that  none  of  all  our  blood  should  know 
The  shadow  from  the  substance,  and  that  one 
Should  come  to  fight  with  shadows  and  to  fail  ". 
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1392.  Dashed  with  death.  Spattered  with  blood.  Cp.  in  The 
Idylls  of  the  King :  Morte  d' Arthur,  "  dashed  with  drops  of  onset  ". 

1425.  The  piebald  miscellany,  man.  A  mixture  of  contrasts  and 
contradictions,  noble  and  selfish,  generous  and  cruel,  heroic  and 
slavish. 

1430.  Mooted.  Discussed,  questioned.  The  word  is  English,  A.S. 
mot,  or  gemot,  a  meeting  for  discussion. 

1446.  As  goblins  in  the  night.  Doing  no  harm,  but  only  frighten- 
ing us  a  little. 

1449.  Bowl  of  cream.     Cp.  Milton's  L' Allegro — 

"  The  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set ". 
1452.  Thrice  (as  powerful). 

1457.  Foursquare  to  opposition.     Strong  against  all  objection. 

1458.  White.     Their  habitual  colour.     He  was  no  warrior  like  the 
northern  king,  or  his  own  sons. 

1462,  1463.  A  thousand  rings  of  spring  In  every  bole.  The  rings 
which  mark  the  annual  growth  of  a  tree,  seen  in  a  cross  section  of 
the  trunk. 

1464.  That  piped  their  valentines.  That  sang  to  their  mates.  On 
St.  Valentine's  day,  I4th  February,  the  birds  were  supposed  to  choose 
their  mates  for  the  year.  A  valentine  came  to  mean  a  sweetheart ; 
then  a  sentimental  print  sent  by  young  people  to  each  other. 

1475.   The  horses  yelled.     Neighed  shrilly.    . 

1481.  Such  thews  of  men.  Men  of  such  muscular  strength  and 
build. 

1485.  Three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's  zone.  The  three  stars  in  the 
belt  of  Orion,  giant  and  hunter,  the  most  splendid  of  the  constella- 
tions. 

1487.  Sirius.     Canicula,  or  the  Dog-star,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens. 

1488.  Bickers.      Sparkles,  twinkles,  the  idea  (as  in  "  bickering  " 
streams)  arising  from  constant  motion  as  of  pecking.      Bicker   and 
peck,  peak,  beak,  etc.,  are  cognates.     Cp.  Scott's  Waverley,  chap, 
xvii. :    "  The   interior   of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very  high,  was 
illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree,  which  emitted  a  bright  and 
bickering  light ". 

1489.  Morions  washed  with  morning.     Helmets  glittering  in  the 
morning  light.     Cp.  Blake's  To  the  Evening  Star — "  wash  the  dusk 
with  silver  ". 

1519.  Her  that  talked  down  the  fifty  wisest  men.  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  who  converted  the  fifty  philosophers  sent  to  convert  her. 
She  suffered  death  during  the  persecutions  of  Maxentius  (early  fourth 
century). 

1531.  An  insult  as  much  to  be  resented  as  a  blow.  The  "pur- 
pose "  was  to  get  him  to  fight. 
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1534.  Where  idle  boys  are  cowards  to  their  shame.  The  vanity  of 
young  men  making  them  unable  to  withstand  ridicule  even  in  a  good 
cause.  This  is  "  to  their  shame" — not  at  all  to  their  praise — because 
it  is  moral  cowardice. 

1541.  Breathe  himself.  Exercise  himself.  Cp.  Shakespeare's  As 
You  Like  it,  Act  I.,  Scene  ii.  (Orlando  loq.) — "  I  am  not  yet  well 
breathed  ". 

1554.  Her  false  daughters  in  the  pool.  Ducklings  hatched  by  a 
hen. 

1559.  Her  babbling  wells.     The  fountains  of  her  Court. 

1571.  A  stately  Pine.  On  a  visit  to  the  Pyrenees  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  Tennyson  climbed  with  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  to  the  Lac  de 
Gaube,  a  blue,  still  lake  among  fir-woods,  "  where "  (says  Hallam 
Tennyson)  "  my  father  quoted  the  simile  of  the  stately  Pine  in  The 
Princess,  which  he  made  from  a  pine  here  on  an  island  in  mid-stream 
between  two  cataracts  "  years  before. 

1574.  With  this  compare  the  line  in  Ode  to  Memory — "  The  filtered 
tribute  of  the  rough  woodland  ". 

1579.  Clapped  his  gauntleted  hands  together  approvingly,  with  a 
cry  of  delight. 

1590.  Bronze  valves  embossed  with  Tomyris,  etc.  Bronze  folding 
doors  on  which  was  carved,  or  figured  in  relief,  the  triumph  of 
Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Massagetae,  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Araxes. 
She  slew  Cyrus  in  battle,  B.C.  529,  and,  cutting  off  his  head,  threw  it 
into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that  (as  she  said)  he  might  satiate 
himself  with  gore. 

1601.  Spindling  king.  Gama,  who  preferred  the  spindle  of  peace 
to  the  spear  of  war  ;  an  effeminate  king.  (The  emblems  of  peace  and 
war,  or  rather  of  womanhood  and  manhood  respectively,  are  given 
below,  at  1.  1607,  as  the  needle  and  the  sword.) 

1612.  From  tile  to  scullery.     Throughout  the  house,  from  roof  to 
cellar. 

1613.  The  fires  of  Hell  (Mix  with  his  hearth).     To  the  banish- 
ment of  all  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

1616.  Those  detestable.     Lat.  idiom,  adjective  for  subst. 

1617.  That  let  the  bantling  scald   at  home.     That  neglect   their 
children,  to  their  children's  hurt,  by  absenting  themselves  from  their 
domestic  duties.     "  Bantling,"   an  infant,   means,    literally,   a  small 
child  in  swaddling  bands ;    both  -/  and  -ing  are  diminutives. 

1618.  Like  a  hawker  shouting  his  carrots  and  cabbages  through 
the  town. 

1621-1643.  Compare  with  the  well-known  passage  in  Chaucer's 
Knight's  Tale. 

1640.  The  mellay.  FT.  melee,  battle.  The  ringing  lists.  Cp. 
Ulysses — "  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy  ". 
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1649.  Miriam.  Sister  of  Moses,  who  sang  the  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Exodus.  See  Exodus  xv.  20,  21. 
Jael.  See  the  Book  of  Judges,  chap,  iv.,  for  her  treatment  of  Sisera, 
the  fugitive  Canaanite  captain. 

1652.  A  saint's  glory .     Nimbus  or  aureole. 

1659.  His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  wake.     Enjoying  himself.     The 
line  smacks  of  Irish  festivity. 

1660.  Staggering.     Used  transitively, — causing  horse  and  horse- 
man to  stagger  baclk. 

1664.  Down  the  champaign.     Away  over  the  plain. 

1665-1667.  A  good  example  of  "  sound  echoing  sense". 

1666.   The  grain.     The  fibrous  texture  of  wood.     See  1.  1042. 

1684.  Long-laid  galleries.  Cp.  "  the  level  chambers"  in  Keats's 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  1.  32. 

1701,  1702.  She  not  fair  began  To  gather  light.  Plain  girls  began 
to  be  attractive. 

1719-1721.  Clocks  Throbbed  thunder,  etc.  The  very  clicking  of  the 
clocks  to  the  sleepless  patient's  ear  sounded  preternaturally  loud  in  the 
dead  of  night.  The  striking  of  the  hours,  too,  was  painfully  audible. 

1724.  The  happy  lovers.  Psyche  and  Cyril,  who  had  plighted 
troth ;  Florian  and  Melissa,  who  also  had  become  engaged  to  each 
other. 

1768-1798.  "  For  simple  rhythm  and  vowel  music  he  considered 
his  '  Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain-height,'  written  in 
Switzerland  (chiefly  at  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwald),  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  waste  Alpine  heights  and  gorges,  and  of  the  sweet 
rich  valleys  below,  as  amongst  his  '  most  successful  work,'  " — meaning 
by  the  phrase  that  he  had  done  his  best.  See  Tennyson,  A  Memoir, 
vol.  i.,  p.  252.  The  Idyll  is  allegorical.  The  same  figure  is  employed 
by  Longfellow  in  Excelsior,  with  change  of  sex,  and  with  different 
issue  to  the  appeal — "  '  O  stay,'  the  maiden  said,  '  and  rest,' "  etc. 

1773.  The  sparkling  spire.     The  snow-clad  peaks. 

1776-1779.  These  lines  signify  that  love  lives  and  thrives  among 
the  scenes  of  domestic  and  social  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness : 
he  loiters  by  cottage  doors,  is  found  in  harvest  fields  and  beside  wine- 
presses, lurks  among  vineyards,  etc. 

1780.  Death.     The  peril  of  avalanches,  crevasses,  etc.     The  silver 
horns.     The  snow-clad  peaks — such  as  the  Matterhorn,  Wetterhorn, 
etc. 

1781.  The  white  ravine.     Crevasse. 

1782.  The  firths  of  ice.     Glaciers. 

1784.  The  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors.     The  stream  issuing  from 
the  terminal  moraine  is  discoloured  with  mud,  scraped  and  ground 
from  the  hills  and  rocks  by  the  slow-moving  glacier. 

1785.  Dance  thec  down.     Suggest,  too,  thine  own  joyful  descent 
in  its  company. 
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1790.  Waste  in  air.  The  water  of  the  cataract  being  dissipated 
into  thin  spray  in  the  course  of  its  deep  fall  over  the  monstrous 
cliff. 

1792.  Azure  pillars  of  the  hearth.  Columns  of  light-blue  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  of  hospitable  homes. 

J797i  179%-  The  alliteration  of  m's  in  these  lines  is  noticeable. 
But  the  picture  they  suggest  is  no  less  charming  than  their  melody. 

1804.  1805.  Failed  in  sweet  humility.  Been  deficient  in  that 
respect ;  been  aggressively  arrogant  in  prosecuting  her  scheme. 

1812.  Sought  far  less  for  truth  than  power.  That  is,  by  seeking; 
making  the  power  of  knowledge  rather  than  truth  her  great  aim. 

1814.  A  greater  than  all  knowledge.     Love. 

1821.  The  signs.     Of  the  zodiac;  the  ecliptic. 

1825,  1826.  Notice  of  a  change.  .  .  .  Lisped  about  the  acacias. 
A  tremor  ran  over  the  leaves,  intimating  the  first  faint  glimmer  of 
dawn.  Tennyson's  observation  of  nature  here  is  a  delicate  one.  The 
tree  awakens  before  the  bird. 

1836.  Out  of  Lethe.  Out  of  ignorance,  obscurity,  or  a  position  of 
inferiority  in  the  evolution  of  mankind.  Lethe,  the  river  of  forgetful- 
ness  in  the  lower  world,  was  also  the  personification  of  Oblivion. 

1839.  On  her  depend  the  fortune  of  the  new  and  better  world,  the 
world  of  the  future  :  the  training  of  the  young  is  in  her  hands. 

1843.  Them  both.     Both  man  and  woman. 

1844.  Parasitic  forms.     Not   only  mere   social   accomplishments 
(see  11.  1176,  1177  supra),  but  also  conventional  deferences  which,  in  a 
spirit  of  gallantry,  men  show  to  women.     Burgeon.     Grow,  shoot, 
develop.     The  Fr.  bourgeon  means  properly  an  eye,  the  eye  of  a  shoot, 
a  bud. 

1848.  To  give  or  keep.     To  marry  or  to  remain  single. 

1850.  There  are  in  The  Princess  nearly  as  many  views  of  the 
relationship  of  the  sexes  as  there  are  characters  to  express  them. 
Tennyson's  own  view  is  expressed  in  this  of  the  Prince,  11.  1850-1867. 
Here  and  onward,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  is  little  or  no 
burlesque  in  the  style  ;  on  the  contrary  a  seriousness  of  both  senti- 
ment and  tone  prevails,  in  very  marked  contrast  to  many  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  poem, — making  the  poem  indeed  a  Medley. 

1868.  The  statelier  Eden  back  to  men.  A  better  than  the  first  Eden 
is  restored  to  man. 

1889-1899.  Tennyson  confessed  that  his  own  mother  sat  for  this 
portrait. 

1892.  No  angel  but  a  dearer  being.  Cp.  Wordsworth  (She  was  a 
phantom) — 

"A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 
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1917-1929.  This  is  one  of  several  passages  of  The  Princess  which 
Tennyson  used  to  cite  as  the  best  blank  verse  he  had  ever  written. 
1922.  Morn  to  more  (bright  hours). 
1928    Those  dark  gates,  across  the  wild.     Death,  and  immortality. 

1933.  /.  The  speaker  is  one  of  the  seven  students,  the  poet-student, 
invited  by  their  college-companion,  Walter  Vivian,  to  Vivian  Place. 

1943.  Mock-heroic  gigantesque.  Ironical  exaggeration,  in  a  spirit 
of  pleasantry. 

1949.  Quite  a  solemn  close.     (See  note  to  1.  1850.) 

1959.  /  moved  as  in  a  strange  diagonal.  This  well  describes 
Tennyson's  attitude,  relatively  to  the  woman's  question  discussed  in 
The  Princess  :  it  partakes  of  both  jest  and  earnest,  and  in  that  attitude 
he  traverses  the  question. 

1967.  The  reason  is  nai've. 

1972.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  squire  in  the  poem. 

1978.  Pine.     Collective,  for  pine-apples. 

1981,  1982.  Compare  with  Chaucer's  "  worthy  vavasour  "  : — 
"  Of  his  complexioun  he  was  sangwyn  ; 

At  sessiouns  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire." 

—Prologue,  333,  355. 

Five  centuries  lie  between  the  portraits,  yet  the  type  is  in  all  essential 
particulars  the  same — the  English  country  gentleman. 

1985.  Closed.  Included.  The  word  was  rather  a  favourite  of 
Tennyson's. 

1988.  Rookery.     Applied  here  to  the  rooks  themselves,  not  to  their 
nests,  or  the  place  where  they  build. 

1989.  Branches.     Antlers. 

1991.  Bourn.     Limit;  horizon. 

1992.  Because  it  is  not  a  shout  of  mere  admiration,  but  of  real 
affection — from  the  heart. 

1999.  The  powers  of  the  night.  The  stars.  "  Since  Dante,''  says 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  "  no  poet  in  any  land  has  so  loved  the 
stars."  His  poetry  contains  many  references  to  them. 

2001.  Them.  "  The  courts  of  twilight."  "  The  brightness  of  the 
luminous  bodies  in  the  Heaven  makes  the  dark  spaces  look  the  darker." 

2006.  Those  rich  silks.  The  orange  scarf  and  rose-coloured  cape 
already  mentioned  (in  the  Prologue). 


PART  II. 
IN  MEMORIAM. 

[In  Memoriam  was  published  anonymously  in  1850,  but 
the  secret  of  its  authorship  could  not  long  be  kept  from 
the  public.  On  its  first  appearance  it  received  a  good 
deal  of  adverse  criticism,  and  some  strange  guesses  were 
made  at  its  authorship  :  one  critic  thought  it  must  be  the 
work  of  "  the  widow  of  a  military  man  ".  It  was  soon 
better  understood,  arid  has  now  for  nearly  half  a  century 
been  known,  loved,  and  admired  by  readers  of  all  classes. 
It  proved  to  the  widowed  Queen  Victoria  her  chief  com- 
fort next  to  the  Bible.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
say  with  a  French  critic  that  "  after  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible  it  is  the  book  which  is  at  present  most  generally 
read  or  consulted,  and  which  is  oftenest  quoted  in  all 
countries  where  English  is  spoken  ". 

"  It  must  be  remembered  "  (wrote  Tennyson)  "  that  In 
Memoriam  is  a  poem,  not  an  actual  biography.  It  is 
founded  on  our  friendship,  on  the  engagement  of  Arthur 
Hallam  to  my  sister,  on  his  sudden  death  at  Vienna,  just 
before  the  time  fixed  for  their  marriage,  and  on  his  burial 
at  Clevedon  Church.  .  .  .  The  sections  were  written  at 
many  different  places,  and  as  the  phases  of  our  intercourse 
came  to  my  memory  and  suggested  them.  I  did  not 
write  them  with  any  view  of  weaving  them  into  a  whole, 
or  for  publication,  until  I  found  that  I  had  written  so 
many.  The  different  moods  of  sorrow  as  in  a  drama  are 
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dramatically  given,  and  my  conviction  that  fear,  doubts 
and  suffering  will  find  answer  and  relief  only  through 
faith  in  a  God  of  love.  ...  As  to  the  localities  in  which 
the  poems  were  written,  some  were  written  in  Lincoln- 
shire, some  in  London,  Essex,  Gloucestershire,  Wales, 
anywhere  where  I  happened  to  be.  And  as  for  the  metre, 
I  had  no  notion  till  1880  that  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
[a  poet  of  the  metaphysical  school,  1583-1648]  had  written 
his  occasional  verses  in  the  same  metre.  I  believed  my- 
self the  originator  of  the  metre  until  after  In  Memoriarn 
came  out,  when  some  one  told  me  that  Ben  Jonson  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  used  it."  Jonson's  use  of  it  will 
be  found  in  a  short  elegy  among  the  Miscellaneous  Poems 
(No.  XXXIX.)  of  his  Underwoods.} 

IN  MEMORIAM  A.  H.  H. 

OBIIT    MDCCCXXXIII. 

*i 

VII.1 

DARK  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  the  long  unlovely  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasped  no  more — 

Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 

And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 
At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here ;  but  far  away 

The  noise  of  life  begins  again,  10 

And  ghastly  through  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

1  The  selected  sections  are  numbered  according  to  their  place  in  the 
complete  poem. 
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IX. 

FAIR  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 

In  vain  ;  a  favourable  speed 

Ruffle  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 
Through  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn.  20 

•sfc 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  through  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above ; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow ; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love  ; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 

Till  all  my  widowed  race  be  run  ;  30 

Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


X. 

I  HEAR  the  noise  about  thy  keel ; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night : 
I  see  the  cabin-window  bright ; 

I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 
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Thou  bringest  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 

And  travelled  men  from  foreign  lands  ; 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands  ; 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanished  life.  40 

So  bring  him  :  we  have  idle  dreams  : 

This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 

Our  home-bred  fancies  :  O  to  us, 
The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God  ; 

Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 

Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine  ;  50 

And  hands  so  often  clasped  in  mine, 

Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 


XI. 

CALM  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 

And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 

And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold  :  60 
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Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 

That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair  : 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest,         70 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 


XIV. 

IF  one  should  bring  me  this  report, 

That  thou  hadst  touched  the  land  to-day, 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay, 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port ; 

And  standing,  muffled  round  with  woe, 
Should  see  thy  passengers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  plank, 

And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know ;  80 

And  if  along  with  these  should  come 

The  man  I  held  as  half-divine ; 

Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine, 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home; 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 

And  how  my  life  had  drooped  of  late, 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain  ; 
7 
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And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change, 

No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame,  90 

But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 


XV. 

TO-NIGHT  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day  : 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirled  away, 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies  ; 

The  forest  cracked,  the  waters  curled, 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea ; 

And  wildly  dashed  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world  :  100 

And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 

Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 
I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud ; 

And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 

The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast,  no 

And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 
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XVIII. 

'Tis  well ;  'tis  something  ;  we  may  stand 

Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

'Tis  little ;  but  it  looks  in  truth 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 

Among  familiar  names  to  rest 
And  in  the  places  of  his  youth.  120 

Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep, 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep, 

And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  yet,  even  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart, 
Would  breathing  through  his  lips  impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me. 


XIX. 

THE  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 

The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more;  130 

They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills ; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

-,  * 
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The  Wye  is  hushed  nor  moved  along, 
And  hushed  my  deepest  grief  of  all, 
When  filled  with  tears  that  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow,  drowning  song.  140 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 

Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls ; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  falls, 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  then. 


XXII. 

THE  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well, 
Through  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell, 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow  : 

• 

And  we  with  singing  cheered  the  way, 

And,  crowned  with  all  the  season  lent,  150 

From  April  on  to  April  went, 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May : 

But  where  the  path  we  walked  began 

To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 

As  we  descended  following  Hope, 
There  sat  the  Shadow  feared  of  man  ; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship, 

And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold, 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold, 

And  dulled  the  murmur  on  thy  lip,  160 
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And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 

Nor  follow,  though  I  walk  in  haste, 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste 

The  Shadow  sits  and  waits  for  me. 


XXIII. 

Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut, 

Or  breaking  into  song  by  fits, 

Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 
The  Shadow  cloaked  from  head  to  foot, 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 

I  wander,  often  falling  lame,  170 

And  looking  back  to  whence  I  came, 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads ; 

And  crying,  "  How  changed  from  where  it  ran 
Through  lands  where  not  a  leaf  was  dumb ; 
But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 

The  murmur  of  a  happy  Pan  : 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each, 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught, 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought, 

Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech  ;  180 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood  ; 

And  many  an  old  philosophy 

On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang, 

And  round  us  all  the  thicket  rang 
To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady." 
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XXIV. 

AND  was  the  day  of  my  delight 

As  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  ?  190 

The  very  source  and  fount  of  Day 
Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night. 

If  all  was  good  and  fair  we  met, 

This  earth  had  been  the  Paradise 

It  never  looked  to  human  eyes 
Since  Adam  left  his  garden  yet. 

And  is  it  that  the  haze  of  grief 

Makes  former  gladness  loom  so  great  ? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state, 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief?  200 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far ; 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not,  when  we  moved  therein  ? 


XXV. 

I  KNOW  that  this  was  Life, — the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared  ; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 

As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air;  210 

I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear, 
Because  it  needed  help  of  Love  : 
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Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb, 

When  mighty  Love  would  cleave  in  twain 

The  lading  of  a  single  pain, 
And  part  it,  giving  half  to  him. 


XXVII. 

I  ENVY  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage, 

The  linnet  born  within  the  cage, 
That  never  knew  the  summer  woods ;  220 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 

His  license  in  the  field  of  time, 

Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 
To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes ; 

Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 

The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth, 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 

I  hold  it  true  whate'er  befall, 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most, —  230 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 


XXVIII. 

THE  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ : 
The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still ; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 

Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 
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Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound :  240 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind, 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wished  no  more  to  wake, 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again  : 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 

For  they  controlled  me  when  a  boy ;  250 

They  bring  me  sorrow  touched  with  joy, 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule. 


XXIX. 

WITH  such  compelling  cause  to  grieve 

As  daily  vexes  household  peace, 

And  chains  regret  to  his  decease, 
How  dare  we  keep  our  Christmas  Eve ; 

Which  brings  no  more  a  welcome  guest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  showered  largess  of  delight, 

In  dance  and  song,  and  game  and  jest.  260 
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Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font, 
Make  one  wreath  more  for  Use  and  Wont, 

That  guard  the  portals  of  the  house ; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by, 

Gray  nurses,  loving  nothing  new ; 

Why  should  they  miss  their  yearly  due 
Before  their  time  ?     They  too  will  die. 


XXX. 

WITH  trembling  ringers  did  we  weave 

The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth;          270 

A  rainy  cloud  possessed  the  earth, 
And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gambolled,  making  vain  pretence 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  all. 

We  paused  :  the  winds  were  in  the  beech  : 
We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land ; 
And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 

Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each.  280 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang ; 

We  sung,  though  every  eye  was  dim, 

A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
Last  year  :  impetuously  we  sang: 

We  ceased  :  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us  :  surely  rest  is  meet : 

"They  rest,"  we  said,  "their  sleep  is  sweet," 
And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept. 
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• 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range ; 

Once  more  we  sang :  "  They  do  not  die          290 

Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change ; 

Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail, 

With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil." 

Rise,  happy  morn,  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night : 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born.  300 


XL. 
COULD  we  forget  the  widowed  hour 

And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  away, 

As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 
When  first  she  wears  her  orange-flower ! 

When  crowned  with  blessing  she  doth  rise 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home, 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  come 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes ; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 

And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  face,  310 

As  parting  with  a  long  embrace 
She  enters  other  realms  of  love  ; 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 

Becoming  as  is  meek  and  fit 

A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  with  each  ; 
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And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 

In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven.  320 

Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern  ! 

How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheered  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

How  often  she  herself  return, 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told, 

And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her  boast, 
Till  even  those  that  missed  her  most, 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old : 

But  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 

Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low  ;  330 

My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 
And  thine  in  undiscovered  lands. 


XLI. 

THY  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loss 

Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher ; 

As  mounts  the  heavenward  altar-fire, 
As  flies  the  lighter  through  the  gross. 

But  thou  art  turned  to  something  strange, 
And  I  have  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes  ;  here  upon  the  ground, 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change.  340 

Deep  folly !  yet  that  this  could  be — 

That  I  could  wing  my  will  with  might 
To  leap  the  grades  of  life  and  light, 

And  flash  at  once,  my  friend,  to  thee  : 
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For  though  my  nature  rarely  yields 

To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death  ; 
Nor  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath, 

The  howlings  from  forgotten  fields ; 

Yet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 

An  inner  trouble  I  behold,  350 

A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold, 

That  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

Though  following  with  an  upward  mind 
The  wonders  that  have  come  to  thee, 
Through  all  the  secular  to-be, 

But  evermore  a  life  behind. 


XLII. 

I  VEX  my  heart  with  fancies  dim  : 

He  still  outstript  me  in  the  race ; 

It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  dream  I  ranked  with  him.  360 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still, 

And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 

A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 
To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will : 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows  ? 
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LXI. 

IF,  in  thy  second  state  sublime, 

Thy  ransomed  reason  change  replies  370 

With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise, 
The  perfect  flower  of  human  time ; 

And  if  thou  cast  thine  eyes  below, 

How  dimly  charactered  and  slight, 
How  dwarfed  a  growth  of  cold  and  night, 

How  blanched  with  darkness  must  I  grow ! 

Yet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore, 

Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man  ; 
I  loved  thee,  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

The  soul  of  Shakespeare  love  thee  more.  380 


LXIV. 

DOST  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  been, 

As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys,  390 

To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 
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And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire  ; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream, 

When  all  his  active  powers  are  still, 
A  distant  dearness  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stream,  400 

The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate, 

While  yet  beside  its  vocal  springs 
He  played  at  counsellors  and  kings, 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate  ; 

Who  ploughs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  musing  stands — 

"  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ?  " 


LXVII. 

WHEN  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest  410 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 
There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls  : 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 
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The  mystic  glory  swims  away ; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies  ; 

And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 
I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray :  420 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn. 


LXXV. 
I  LEAVE  thy  praises  unexpressed 

In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief, 

And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief 
I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guessed ; 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 

In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things,  430 

Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings, 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 

To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long, 
And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song 

To  stir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

Thy  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green, 

And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world,  which  credits  what  is  done, 

Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been.  440 

So  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame ; 

But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 

Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 
Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim. 
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LXXIX. 

"  MORE  than  my  brothers  are  to  me  " — 

Let  this  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart ! 

I  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art 
To  hold  the  costliest  love  in  fee. 

But  thou  and  I  are  one  in  kind, 

As  moulded  like  in  nature's  mint ;  450 

And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 

The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

For  us  the  same  cold  streamlet  curled 

Through  all  his  eddying  coves ;  the  same 
All  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

In  whispers  of  the  beauteous  world. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proffered  vows, 

One  lesson  from  one  book  we  learned, 
Ere  childhood's  flaxen  ringlet  turned 

To  black  and  brown  on  kindred  brows.  460 

And  so  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 

But  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

As  his  unlikeness  fitted  mine. 


LXXXVII. 

I  PASSED  beside  the  reverend  walls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown  ; 
I  roved  at  random  through  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls  ; 
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And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 

The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make,         470 

And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 
The  prophets  blazoned  on  the  panes ; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  and  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  again,  and  felt 

The  same,  but  not  the  same  ;   and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt.  480 

Another  name  was  on  the  door  : 

I  lingered ;  all  within  was  noise 

Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crashed  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor ; 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labour,  and  the  changing  mart, 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land ; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string ;  490 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there ; 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark.     A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him.     Who  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 
8 
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From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face,  500 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise  ; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 


LXXXIX. 
WITCH-ELMS  that  counterchange  the  floor 

Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright ; 

And  thou,  with  all  thy  breadth  and  height 
Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore  ; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down, 

My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fair,  510 

And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 
The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town  : 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw ; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports ; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 

Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 

To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 
The  landscape  winking  through  the  heat :  520 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 

The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew, 
The  gust  that  round  the  garden  flew, 

And  tumbled  half  the  mellowing  pears! 
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O  bliss,  when  all  in  circle  drawn 

About  him,  heart  and  ear  were  fed 

To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 
The  Tuscan  poets  on  the  lawn  : 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 

A  guest,  or  happy  sister,  sung,  530 

Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flung 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon  : 

Nor  less  it  pleased  in  livelier  moods, 
Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray, 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  distant  woods  ; 

Whereat  we  glanced  from  theme  to  theme, 
Discussed  the  books  to  love  or  hate, 
Or  touched  the  changes  of  the  state, 

Or  threaded  some  Socratic  dream  ;  540 

But  if  I  praised  the  busy  town, 

He  loved  to  rail  against  it  still, 

For  4<  ground  in  yonder  social  mill 
We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 

And  merge,"  he  said,  "  in  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man  ". 
We  talked  :  the  stream  beneath  us  ran, 

The  wine-flask  lying  couched  in  moss, 

Or  cooled  within  the  glooming  wave  ; 

And  last,  returning  from  afar,  550 

Before  the  crimson-circled  star 
Had  fallen  into  her  father's  grave, 
8* 
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And  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers, 

We  heard  behind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail, 

And  buzzings  of  the  honeyed  hours. 


xc. 

HE  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind, 

Nor  ever  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Where  nighest  heaven,  who  first  could  fling 

This  bitter  seed  among  mankind —  560 

That,  could  the  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 

Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 

An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise ; 

'Twas  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wine, 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear, 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here, 

To  count  their  memories  half-divine  ; 

But,  if  they  came  who  passed  away, 

Behold  their  brides  in  other  hands ;  570 

The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands, 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day  : 

Yea,  though  their  sons  were  none  of  these, 
Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would  make 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and  shake 

The  pillars  of  domestic  peace. 

Ah  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  me  ! 

Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrought, 

I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 
That  cries  against  my  wish  for  thee.  580 
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XCI. 

WHEN  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 

And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush ; 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March  ; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers  ; 
The  hope  of  unaccomplished  years 

Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When  summer's  hourly-mellowing  change 

May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet,  590 

Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat 

That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange ; 

Come :  not  in  watches  of  the  night, 

But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  warm, 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form, 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light. 


XCIX. 

RISEST  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds, 
So  thick  with  lowings  of  the  herds, 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men  ;  600 

Who  tremblest  through  thy  darkling  red 

On  yon  swollen  brook  that  bubbles  fast 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past, 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead  ; 
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Who  murmurest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming  care, 
And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 

A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves  ; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 

To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth,  610 

Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth, 
And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

O,  wheresoever  those  may  be, 

Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles, 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls  ; 

They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with  me. 


C. 

I  CLIMB  the  hill :  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend  ;  620 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold, 

Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed, 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead, 

Or  sheepwalk  up  the  windy  wold  ; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 

That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill, 
Nor  quarry  trenched  along  the  hill, 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw ; 
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Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock  ; 

Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves  630 

To  left  and  right  through  meadowy  curves 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock ; 

But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 

And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day ; 

And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 
I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die. 


CI. 

UNWATCHED  the  garden  bough  shall  sway, 

The  tender  blossom  flutter  down  ; 

Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 
This  maple  burn  itself  away  ;  640 

Unloved,  the  sun-flower,  shining  fair, 

Ray  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air. 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar 

The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plain, 
At  noon,  or  when  the  lesser  wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star ; 

Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  crake  ;         650 

Or  into  silver  arrows  break 
The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove  ; 
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Till  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  association  blow, 
And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 

Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child, 

As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades, 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 

From  all  the  circle  of  the  hills.  660 


CIV. 

THE  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ, 
The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still ; 
A  single  church  below  the  hill 

Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 

That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 

A  single  murmur  in  the  breast 
That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

Like  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound 

In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays,  670 

Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days, 

But  all  is  new  unhallowed  ground. 


CVI. 

RING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 
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Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true.  680 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ;  690 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace.  700 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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CVII. 

IT  is  the  day  when  he  was  born, 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 

Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  vapour,  leaving  night  forlorn. 

The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 

To  deck  the  banquet.     Fiercely  flies  710 

The  blast  of  North  and  East,  and  ice 

Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd  eaves, 

And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hangs 
Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 

To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 

That  breaks  the  coast.     But  fetch  the  wine, 
Arrange  the  board  and,  brim  the  glass;  720 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie, 

To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat ; 

Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  even  as  he  were  by  ; 

We  keep  the  day.     With  festal  cheer, 

With  books  and  music,  surely  we 

Will  drink  to  him  whate'er  he  be, 
And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear. 
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CXV. 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow, 

Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick  730 

About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 

The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 

And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea ;  740 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood ;  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too  ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 

And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 


CXVI. 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  buried  time 

That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes,  750 

And  meets  the  year,  and  gives  and  takes 

The  colours  of  the  crescent  prime  ? 
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Not  all :  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  through  the  sense  to  hearten  trust 

In  that  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 


Not  all  regret :  the  face  will  shine 

Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone ; 

And  that  dear  voice  I  once  have  known 
Still  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine :  760 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead  ; 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled, 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 


CXXIX. 

DEAR  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire, 
So  far,  so  near,  in  woe  and  weal  : 
O  loved  the  most  when  most  I  feel 

There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher, 

Known  and  unknown,  human  divine, 

Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye,  770 

Dear  heavenly  friend,  that  canst  not  die, 

Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine, — 

Strange  friend,  past,  present  and  to  be, 

Loved  deeper,  darklier  understood, 

Behold  I  dream  a  dream  of  good, 
And  mingle  all  the  world  with  thee. 
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CXXX. 

THY  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air ; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  run  ; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair.  780 

What  art  thou  then  ?     I  cannot  guess ; 

But  though  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 

To  feel  thee  some  diffusive  power, 
I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less  : 

My  love  involves  the  love  before ; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now ; 

Though  mixed  with  God  and  Nature  thou, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh  ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice ;  790 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice  ; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  though  I  die. 


NOTES. 

[In  Memoriam  first  appeared  in  June,  1850.  Tennyson  at  one  time 
thought  of  naming  it  "  Fragments  of  an  Elegy,"  a/id  indeed  it  is 
rather  a  series  of  pieces  than  a  single  poem.  In  its  final  form,  as  we 
now  have  it,1  it  consists  of  an  introductory  prayer  or  profession  of 
faith,  131  numbered  sections,  and  a  concluding  "marriage  lay"  in 
honour  of  his  youngest  sister  Cecilia.  The  pieces,  which  are  of  un- 
equal length,  are  written  in  the  same  measure  throughout,  and  number 
altogether  about  3,000  lines.  The  measure  is  a  quatrain  of  four 
iambics,  the  rimes  falling  abba. 

Mere  size  is  not  greatness,  but  it  may  be  an  element  of  greatness, 
and  when  we  take  into  account  the  length  of  In  Memoriam  along 
with  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  poetical  qualities,  we  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  the  noblest  monument  of  elegiac  verse  in  the 
English,  or  indeed  in  any,  language.  The  only  elegies  in  our  literature 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  it  are  Milton's  Lycidas  and  Shelley's 
Adonais.  The  sincerity  and  the  depth  of  Tennyson's  grief  for  the  death 
of  Arthur  Hallam,  however,  much  outmeasure  those  of  Milton  for  the 
death  of  Edward  King  and  of  Shelley  for  the  death  of  John  Keats : 
his  friendship  was  of  a  more  personal  and  intimate  kind  than  theirs. 

The  full  title  of  Tennyson's  elegy  reads — IN  MEMORIAM  A.  H.  H. 
OBIIT  MDCCCXXXIII.  Arthur  Henry  Hallam  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Hallam  the  historian.  He  was  Tennyson's  junior  by  two 
years.  Their  friendship  began  at  Cambridge  in  1829,  and  continued, 
becoming  ever  more  intimate,  after  Hallam  left  the  University  in  1831. 
He  was  betrothed  to  Emily  Tennyson,  one  of  the  poet's  sisters,  when 
he  died  unexpectedly  in  Vienna,  i5th  September,  1833,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  From  what  we  know  of  him  his  epitaph  reads  true :  he 
was  "conspicuous  among  his  contemporaries  for  the  brightness  of  his 
genius,  the  depth  of  his  understanding,  the  nobleness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life  ".  His  death, 
which  seemed  at  first  as  if  it  would  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of 
Tennyson's  life,  darkened  his  path  for  several  years.  Gradually,  as  he 
gave  expression  to  his  sorrow,  the  gloom  gave  way ;  but  his  long  and 
bitter  companionship  with  grief  left  a  lasting  impression  on  both  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings,  in  a  habitual  seriousness  and  tenderness 
underlying  even  his  lighter  verse. 

1  Two  short  sections  were  added  after  1850,  lix.  in  1851,  and  xxxix. 
in  1868. 
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What  his  son  has  called  the  germ  of  In  Memoriam  was  written 
early  in  the  sad  winter  of  1833-4  : — 

"  Where  is  the  voice  I  loved  ?  ah  where 
Is  that  dear  hand  that  I  would  press  ? 
Lo !  the  broad  heavens  cold  and  bare, 
The  stars  that  know  not  my  distress ! 

The  vapour  labours  up  the  sky, 

Uncertain  forms  are  darkly  moved ! 
Larger  than  human  passes  by 

The  shadow  of  the  man  I  loved, 
And  clasps  his  hands  as  one  that  prays ! " 

At  last  he  fell  on  the  destined  measure,  and  wrote  in  it  from  time 
to  time,  without  any  view  to  publication,  various  poems  expressive  of 
his  grief,  or  reminiscent  of  his  intercourse  with  his  departed  friend. 
The  first  written  sections  of  In  Memoriam  were  these : — 

(1)  "  Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian  shore,"  etc. 

(2)  "  With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave,"  etc. 

(3)  "  When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel-cave,"  etc. 

(4)  "  This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall,"  etc. 
and  (5)  "  It  draweth  near  the  birth  of  Christ,"  etc. 

By  the  year  1845  most  of  those  "brief  lays  of  sorrow"  which  now 
constitute  In  Memoriam  were  written  :  he  has  himself  called  them 

"  Short  swallow-flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away  ". 

Gradually  the  idea  entered  his  mind  of  arranging  them  in  some 
kind  of  sequence  into  one  long  poem,  and  of  offering  them  to  the 
public.  A  few  of  the  pieces,  though  of  great  poetical  merit,  he,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  withheld  at  the  last  moment  from  publication  : 
they  may  now  be  seen  in  the  present  Lord  Tennyson's  Memoir,  vol.  i., 
chap.  xiv.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  In  Memoriam  was  all  but 
finished  before  The  Princess  was  well  begun.] 

i.  Dark  house.  In  London,  where  Arthur  Hallam  had  lived  as  a 
student  of  law  after  leaving  Cambridge  in  1831.  The  house,  and  even 
the  street,  have  been  darkened  by  the  death  of  his  friend.  The  figure 
is  apostrophe,  ending  at  1.  8.  The  house  was  67  Wimpole  Street : 
young  Hallam  used  to  tell  his  friends  they  would  always  find  him  "at 
sixes  and  sevens  ". 

5.  The  same  regret  is  expressed  in  Break,  Break,  Break — 
"  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand !  " 

7.  Like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep.  Stealthily,  as  if  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. The  idea  is  not  that  of  a  criminal  haunting  the  scene  of  his 
crime.  It  is  that  he  cannot  realise  the  death  of  his  friend :  he  yields 
to  the  vain  hope  of  finding  him  by  visiting  the  house  at  earliest  morn- 
ing. But  his  friend  "is  not  here";  he  only  deludes  himself.  [Cp. 
section  cxix.  with  section  vii.  in  the  complete  poem.] 

10-12.  The  apathy  of  the  world,  that  goes  about  its  own  business 
indifferent  to  the  mourner's  grief,  is  well  touched  upon  in  the  first  of 
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these  lines,  with  more  poetical  elaboration  in  Break,  Break,  Break ; 
and  the  loss  of  interest  in  everything  is  suggested  in  the  two  last 
lines :  the  future  looks  bare  and  empty. 

13.  Fair  ship.  This  is  one  of  the  first  written  sections  of  In 
Memoriam.  Arthur  Hallam  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  at  Vienna 
on  i5th  September,  1833 ;  his  remains  were  brought  by  sea  from 
Trieste ;  and  the  burial  took  place  on  3rd  January,  1834,  in  the  lonely 
church  at  Clevedon  which  overlooks  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
house  (1.  i)  is  "dark,"  but  the  ship  is  apostrophised  as  "fair" — a 
euphemism. 

19.  Thy  mirrored  mast.     The  shadow  of  the  mast  reflected  in  the 
water. 

20.  Holy  urn.     His  mortal  remains  and  what  enclosed  them ;  the 
coffin. 

22.  Phosphor.  Literally,  the  Bringer  of  Light  (Gr.  phos,  light ; 
pherein,  to  bring),  the  name  given  to  the  planet  Venus  when  seen  in 
the  morning,  "  through  early  light,"  before  sunrise.  As  an  evening 
star  the  same  planet  is  called  Hesperus  or  Vesper. 

25.  Sphere  all  your  lights.  The  "  gentle  heavens  "  are  addressed  ; 
their  lights  are  the  stars ;  and  the  entreaty  is  that  they  may  shine 
brightly  on  the  pathway  of  the  ship  through  the  water  that  the  voyage 
may  be  prosperous.  Some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel 
was  natural.  (See  letter  of  3oth  December,  1833,  which  Tennyson 
received  from  Henry  Hallam,  the  father  of  Arthur.) 

32.  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me.  This  was  not  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  any  of  his  brothers,  least  of  all  of  his  favourite  brother 
Charles,  for  whom  he  had  something  of  the  love  of  Catullus  for  his 
brother.  See  section  Ixxix.  of  the  complete  poem ;  1.  445  et  seq.  of 
this  edition. 

39.  Trembling  hands.  Eager  to  receive  the  letters,  or  trembling 
with  apprehension  of  evil  news. 

41-52.  With  these  lines  cp.  Milton's  Lycidas,  11.  149-158 ;  more 
especially : — 

"  For,  so,  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  OUT  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise ; 

Ay  me  !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 

Wash  far  away  ". 

Also  the  elder  Hallam's  letter :  "  Those  whose  eyes  must  long  be  dim 
with  tears  brought  him  home  to  rest  among  his  kindred  and  in  his  own 
country  ".  The  words  in  italics  in  these  quotations  express  the  idle 
dreams  and  the  home-bred  fancies  of  the  text. 

47,  48.  The  reference  is  to  the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  parish  church  of  Clevedon,  Somersetshire. 

49.  Roaring  wells.  Whirlpools  of  ocean  in  a  storm. 

53.  Calm  is  the  morn.  Descriptive  of  an  autumnal  morning  in 
Lincolnshire.  Young  Hallam  died  i5th  September,  1833  ;  the  news 
of  his  death  was  conveyed  to  Tennyson  on  ist  October,  in  a  letter 
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from  Arthur  Hallam's  uncle.  The  "high  wold"  (1.  57),  with  its  view 
of  "yon  great  plain"  sweeping  on  to  the  sea,  marks  the  scene  as 
Lincolnshire.  Though  his  father  died  in  1831,  Tennyson's  home  was 
the  Somersby  rectory  till  1837  ;  and  even  after  the  family  had  left 
Lincolnshire  the  poet  was  often  on  visits  to  his  native  county.  All 
Tennyson's  early  poetry  is  more  or  less  suffused  with  the  "  local 
colour "  of  Lincolnshire.  See  more  especially  The  May  Queen, 
Locksley  Hall,  etc.  The  earliest  jottings  of  In  Memoriam  (Elegies 
or  Fragments  of  an  Elegy,  as  the  memorial  verses  were  called  during 
their  composition)  were  begun  in  1833,  the  year  of  the  death  of  him 
whom  they  commemorate.  In  a  note  by  Tennyson  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  parts  of  the  poem  "were  written  in  Lincolnshire". 

72.  The  poet's  imagination  is  with  the  ship  that  is  bearing  the 
body  of  his  friend  home  for  interment  in  English  earth. 

73.  The  quatrain  beginning  here   has   faulty  rimes — an  unusual 
thing  with  Tennyson.      "Report"   and  "port"  are  not  legitimate 
rimes,  and  "quay"  in  English  is  pronounced  like  "key". 

82.  The  man  I  held  as  half-divine.  This  was  the  testimony  of 
almost  all  who  had  known  young  Arthur  Hallam.  Thus  Gladstone 
(in  a  review  of  In  Memoriam} :  "  There  was  perhaps  no  one  among 
those  who  were  blessed  with  his  friendship  .  .  .  who  did  not  feel  at 
once  bound  closely  to  him  by  commanding  affection,  and  left  far 
behind  by  the  rapid  and  full  and  rich  development  of  his  ever- 
searching  mind ;  by  his 

'  All-comprehensive  tenderness, 
All-subtilising  intellect ' ". 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  easy  to  show  what  he  might  have 
accomplished  ;  "  much  more  difficult  to  point  the  finger  and  say  '  This 
he  never  could  have  done '  ". 

92.  So  difficult  it  was  to  realise  that  he  was  dead. 

loo.  A  noble  line.  The  whole  of  this  section  (xv.  in  the  com- 
plete poem),  in  its  vivid  presentation  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
wild  nature,  is  Thomsonian  :  the  mourning  note  that  runs  through 
it,  its  touches  of  pathos,  are  Tennyson's  own. 

102.  All  thy  motions  gently  pass.  The  ship  is  still  being  apostro- 
phised. 

104.  It  would  madden  him  to  think  that  the  ship  might  be  founder- 
ing in  the  storm. 

106.  But  for  fear  it  is  not  so.  If  I  were  not  apprehensive  of  the 
ship's  safety.  If  I  were  not  afraid  "  that  all  thy  motions  were  not 
passing  gently  ". 

108-112.  The  distraction  of  his  mind,  a  prey  to  alternate  hope  and 
fear  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  prevents  his  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
lime scene  now  in  process  of  creation  before  him. 

113.  'Tis  well ;  'tis  something.  The  ship  with  its  "  dark  freight" 
has  arrived  in  safety.  (It  was  news  to  Tennyson  so  late  as  1883  that 
"  the  remains  of  A.  H.  H.  were  landed  at  Dover.  I  had  always 
believed  that  the  ship  that  brought  them  put  in  at  Bristol.") 
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115,  116.  From  his  ashes  may  be  made  The  violet  of  his  native  land. 
This  is  the  idea  in  Hamlet : — 

"  Lay  her  i'  the  earth, 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 

May  violets  spring  ". 

(Laertes  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia:  ActV.,  Sc.  i.) 
127,  128.  Would  die  that  he  might  live,  if  that  were  possible. 
129.  It  was  at  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  that  Arthur  Hallam  died ; 
and  it  was  at  Clevedon,   not  far  from  where  the  Severn  joins  the 
Bristol  Channel,  that  he  was  buried. 

132.  Standing  on  the  low  lonely  hill  in  the  graveyard  of  Clevedon 
parish  church  one  can  hear  "  the  music  of  the  tide  as  it  washes 
against  the  low  cliffs  not  a  hundred  yards  away ". 

134.  The  flow-tide  is  meant. 

135.  Hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye.     The  Wye,  which  flows  into 
the  Severn  on  the  opposite  shore  a  few  miles  north  from  Clevedon, 
is  a  tidal  river,  not  quite  to  half  its  course  (its  whole  length  is  about 
150  miles),  but  for  several  miles  above  its  confluence  at  Chepstow. 
That  part  of  its  course  which  begins  near  Monmouth,  and  all  the  way 
down   past   Tintern  to  its  mouth,  is  singularly  beautiful,  the  water 
flowing  between  "  wooded  walls"  of  Gloucestershire  on  the  one  side, 
Monmouthshire  on  the  other,  the  whole  way.     The  tide  at  the  Wye 
mouth  sometimes  rises  nearly  fifty  feet  above  low-water  mark. 

143,  144.  The  simile  here  suggested  is  both  picturesque  and  illus- 
trative :  it  is  at  less  poignant  moments  of  his  grief  that  he  can  speak 
of  it ;  the  full  heart  knows  its  own  sorrow  and  is  dumb.  So  it  is  in 
this  aspect  of  nature :  it  is  only  when  the  tide  has  ebbed  that  the 
voice  of  the  Wye  can  be  heard. 

146.  The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go.  Tennyson  went  up  to 
Cambridge  in  the  spring  of  1828,  when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
nineteenth  year.  Always  shy  and  reserved,  it  was  some  little  time 
before  he  made  many  acquaintances  among  the  young  men  of  his 
college.  His  friendship  with  Arthur  Hallam  began  in  1829 :  it  was 
in  the  fifth  autumn  of  their  acquaintance  that  Hallam  died,  September, 
1833- 

150.  Crowned  with  all  the  season  lent.  Delighting  or  finding  de- 
light in  every  variety  of  scene  and  circumstance,  study  and  recreation, 
etc. 

155.  Descended  following  hope.     The  verb  refers  to  the  "  fall "  of 
the  year.     "Following  hope  "  refers  to  the  plans  and  arrangements 
for  the  immediate  future — one  of  these  the  marriage  of  Hallam  with 
the  poet's  second  sister  Emily.     Arthur  Hallam  and  Emily  Tennyson 
had  been  attached  to  each  other  since  1829 :  they  were  of  the  same 
age,  having  been  born  in  1811,  and  were  thus  about  two  years  younger 
than   the  poet.     Arthur   Hallam's  death  was  quite  unexpected.     It 
occurred  shortly  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  marriage. 

156.  The  Shadow.      Death.      In  the  phrase   "  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death"  the  preposition  "of"  relates  Death  to  Shadow 
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appositionally — as  in  "the  City  of  London,"  "  the  quality  of  mercy," 
etc. 

162.  Though  I  walk  in  haste.  Though  I  wish  that  I  could  soon 
follow. 

164.  Walts  for  me.     Yet  the  poet  survived  his  loss  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  dying  in  1892. 

165.  In  my  sorrow  shut.     Dumbly  brooding  over  it ;  silent. 

166.  By  Jits.     It  was  thus  In  Metnoriam  was  written.      In  a  note 
Tennyson  himself  has  informed  us  that  the  sections  were  written  at 
many  different  places  and  times — "  as  the  phases  of  our  intercourse 
came  to  my  memory  and  suggested  them  ".     He  did  not  publish  all 
the  poems  which  he  composed  in  memory  of  his  dead  friend :  the 
curious  reader  will  find  the  unpublished  sections  in  Hallam  Tennyson's 
Memoir  of  his  father.     Neither  did  he  present  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written.     Publication  and  the  "weaving  of  them 
into  a  whole  "  were  an  afterthought. 

169.  Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds.     The  great  Revealer. 
Meaning  that  Death  only  will  explain  the  difficulties  and  mysteries 
which  exist  in  every  form  of  religious  belief — among  which  is  implied 
the  mystery  of  early  deaths  (or  unfinished  lives).     "  To-night,"  said 
Walter  Scott  on  his  deathbed,  "  I  shall  know  all." 

170.  That  is,  he  finds  his  thoughts  often  straying  to  the  subject  of 
death,  as  the  refuge  of  the  despondent. 

176.  A  happy  Pan.  Contentment  with  the  arrangement  of  Pro- 
vidence (the  god  of  nature)  for  man's  life  on  earth.  Pan  was  the 
god  of  Arcadia ;  the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks  and  shepherds ; 
the  god  of  nature,  beautiful  and  bountiful. 

177-180.  A  picture  of  student  intercourse,  where  thoughts  are 
mutually  suggested,  and  suggestive,  in  different  minds.  Cp.  Milton's 
Lycidas,  11.  25-36. 

183-184.  Natural  or  instinctive  growth  and  development  (of 
thought,  feeling,  etc.). 

185-188.  Referring  to  such  attractive  studies  as  Grecian  philosophy 
(as  unfolded  by  Plato)  and  poetry  (as  expressed  by  Theocritus).  The 
Argivi  were  the  Greeks ;  from  Argos,  a  district  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Arcadia  was  a  pastoral  district  of  the  Peloponnesus  also. 

191,  192.  Referring  to  the  dark  spots  on  the  sun's  disk. 

200.  Relief.     Raised  work  (in  art).     The  expression  is  technical. 

203.  One  of  many  astronomical  metaphors  in  Tennyson's  poetry. 
"  Orb  "  means  "  gather  into  a  sphere,"  "  concentrate  ".  The  reference 
is  to  the  nebular  theory  of  star-formation.  See  note  in  The  Princess, 
p.  82. 

214.  Cp.  the  saying,  "  Friendship  halves  our  sorrows  and  doubles 
our  joys". 

218.   Void  of  noble  rage.     Destitute  of  a  craving  (or  passion)  for 
higher  attainment ;  ignobly  contented.     Cp.  Gray  (The  Elegy) : — 
"  Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage  ". 

9* 
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221,  222.  Takes  His  license  in  the  field  of  time.  Quite  satisfied 
with  temporal  and  sensual  pleasures. 

228.  Nor  do  I  envy  any  contentment  that  is  due  to  want  of  feeling. 
Cp.  Goldsmith's  couplet — 

"  Every  want  that  agitates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest ". 

— Deserted  Village. 

231,  232.  'T*s  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  etc.  Congreve  has 
much  the  same  expression,  if  not  the  same  idea,  in  The  Way  of  the 
World,  Act  II.,  Scene  ii. :  "  But  say  what  you  will,  'tis  better  to  be 
left  than  never  to  have  been  loved  ".  Tennyson  means  that  the  nature 
has  been  ennobled,  and  there  is,  besides,  the  memory  of  it. 

233.  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ.  Section  xxviii.  of 
the  complete  In  Memoriam  begins  here,  and  marks  a  division — one 
of  the  three  great  divisions — of  the  poem  :  it  is  the  first  recorded  and 
probably  the  First  Christmas  Eve  after  the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam. 
The  Second  recorded  Christmas  is  marked  at  section  Ixxviii. ;  and 
the  Third  at  civ. 

[The  passage  of  time  is  further  noted  at  Ixxii.  (the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death)  and  at  c.  (the  departure,  in  1837,  of  the  Tennysons 
from  Lincolnshire).] 

237.  Four  voices  of  four  hamlets.  The  bells  of  Somersby,  Enderby, 
etc. 

243,  244.  These  lines  imitate  the  sound  of  the  bells  as  they  ring 
the  changes  on  Christmas  Eve. 

252.  Yule.  Christmas.  Dr.  Skeat  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word :  "  The  most  likely  solution  is  that  it  means  a  time  of  revelry  " 
(including  part  of  December  and  of  January),  and  he  connects  it  with 
"  yawl "  and  "  yell  "  and  "jolly  ".  One  A.-S.  form  is  geol. 

257.  The  "welcome  guest"  was  Arthur  Hallam.  His  joyous  dis- 
position is  referred  to  in  the  three  lines  that  follow. 

262.  The  cold  baptismal  font — octagonal,  of  freestone — still  stands 
in  Somersby  Church.     The  poet  himself  was  baptised  at  it. 

263.  Use  and   wont.      Two  associated  words  from  different  lan- 
guages (Lat.  and  O.E.)    meaning  the   same  thing   (custom).      Cp. 
"  safe  and  sound,"  "  assemble  and  meet,"  etc.     Bilingualism  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  our  language.     Tennyson  personifies  Use  and 
Wont,  as  "guardians"  of  domestic  festivity,  "old  sisters  of  a  day 
gone  by,"  "gray  nurses".     Notice  the  holly-wreath  in  the  church  of 
Somersby  is  for  the  public  festival,  the  "  one  wreath  more  "  is  for  the 
private  rejoicing  in  the  rectory.     The  Tennyson  family  lived  on  in 
the  rectory  for  six  years  after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tennyson's  death. 

276.  The  "  mute  Shadow  "  here  means  the  spirit  of  Arthur  Hallam. 

281.  Echo-like.  Sounding  faintly.  There  was  no  heartiness  in 
their  mirth. 

287.  They  rest.  The  beloved  dead.  The  reference  seems  to  in- 
clude not  Arthur  Hallam  only,  but  also  the  father  of  the  Tennyson 
family  at  Somersby. 
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293-296.  This  quatrain  is  in  explanation  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
preceding — "  although  they  change ".  Tennyson  believed  in  the 
continued  development  of  the  spirit  after  death :  there  was  eternal 
evolution.  He  could  not  doubt  of  "  the  soul's  continuous  progress  in 
the  after  life  ". 

293.  Rapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail.  Separated  by  death  from 
the  body. 

295.  The  keen  seraphic  flame.     The  soul. 

296.  In  an  evolution  from  lower  to  higher,  from  world  to  world ; 
from  one  existence  of  individuality  to  another. 

297-300.  Revive  in  our  desponding  hearts  the  Christian  faith,  the 
Christian  hope,  implied  in  the  birth  of  Christ. 

301.  Expression  of  a  wish.     The  widowed  hour.     Hour  of  death. 

304.  The  orange-flower.     Emblematic  of  her  marriage. 

308.  Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes.  Bedim  her  young  eyes  with 
tears. 

321.  The  differences.  The  comparison  of  death  to  marriage  does 
not  fit  in  all  respects ;  for  the  bride,  though  she  leaves  home,  will 
often  be  heard  from,  and  will  sometimes  re-visit  it.  The  admission 
of  the  failure  of  the  simile  is  made  sadly. 

333.  Our  fatal  loss.     His  death  was  a  loss  to  more  than  Tennyson, 
hence  the  use  of  the  plural. 

334.  Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher.     His  development,    intel- 
lectual  and  moral,  was  constant  and  rapid,  to  the  wonder  of  his 
fellow-students  and  companions. 

336.  Flame,  for  example,  through  air. 

337.  "  But "  marks  the  break  in  their   relationship :    his   former 
friends,  left  here  on  earth  behind  him,  cannot  now  witness  the  process 
of  his  development.     Something  strange.      For  the  words  see   The 
Tempest,  Act  I.,  Scene  ii. : — 

"  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange  ". 

341.  Deep  folly  !  The  poet  so  characterizes  the  wish  he  is  about 
to  utter. 

343.  The  grades  of  .  .  .  light.  The  higher  and  still  higher  areas 
of  enlightenment  in  spiritual  evolution  after  death.  The  point  of  en- 
lightenment to  which,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the  body,  the  spirit 
of  his  friend  has  attained,  in  its  eternal  ascent  in  the  scale  of  being. 
(Cp.  Thomson's  theory  of  spiritual  evolution  in  The  Seasons  :  Spring, 
11-  3?6,  377— 

"  Who  knows  how,  raised  to  higher  life, 
From  stage  to  stage  the  vital  scale  ascends  ?  ") 
345.  Yields  to.     Is  daunted  by;  shudders  at. 

348.  So  he  describes  "  the  pains  of  hell,"  the  horror  of  "  the  gulfs 
beneath,"  having  himself  no  belief  in  them.  His  son  (see  Memoir,  i., 
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p.  322)  has  the  following  note :  "  One  day  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  bade  me  look  into  the  Revised  Version  and  see  how  the  revisers 
had  translated  the  passage  '  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire '.  His  disappointment  was  keen  when  he  found  that  the 
translators  had  not  altered  'everlasting'  into  '  aeonian,'  or  some  such 
word :  for  he  never  would  believe  that  Christ  could  preach '  everlasting 
punishment'." 

351.  A  spectral  doubt.     A  doubt  which  chills  me,  as  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  ghost  might  chill  me. 

352.  Being  outstripped  in  the  higher  development, — left  "  evermore 
a  life  behind  ". 

355-  The  secular  to-be.  The  everlasting  future  ;  the  eternity  before 
us.  Lat.  sczculum,  an  age.  Secular  is  used  in  this  sense — eternal, 
permanent — in  The  Princess. 

358.  Not  always;  Tennyson  won  the  prize  for  Timbuctoo !     But 
this  is  flippant. 

359.  Unity  of  place.      The  accident  of  being  in  his  company,  a 
fellow-student,  or  belonging  to  the  same  generation  of  men. 

367,  368.  This  is  the  ideal  relationship  of  teacher  and  taught :  the 
one  would  gladly  learn,  the  other  gladly  teach. 

369.  In  the  section  beginning  here  the  mourner  is  for  a  moment 
jealous  of  the  nobler  friendships  which  the  spirit  of  his  friend  may 
form  with  the  spirits  of  the  higher  state — with  Shakespeare  for  example, 
or  Plato,  Dante  or  Milton,  Bacon  or  Newton,  "  the  flower  of  human 
time  ". 

370.  Ransomed.     Freed  from  the  limitations  and  oppression  of  the 
body.     Change  replies.     Hear  and  ask  questions. 

372.  Human  time.  The  period  in  the  tract  of  eternity  during  which 
man  has  been  in  existence ;  human  history. 

376.  The  metaphor  is  from  plant  life  struggling  to  live  in  a  cellar, 
shut  off  from  light  and  air.     How  ignorant,  how  unenlightened  must 
I  seem  in  contrast  with  them ! 

377.  The   doubtful   shore.     Either,   dimly   seen   from   the   serene 
altitude  of  his  spirit-friend ;  or,  unremembered  (1.  373)  in  the  society 
of  the  flower  of  human  spirits. 

380.  Cp.  Longfellow's  play  The  Spanish  Student,  Act  I.,  Scene 
iii.  : — 

"  The  intellect  is  finite ;  but  the  affections 

Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted. 

Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth  ; 

What  am  I  ?     Why,  a  pigmy  among  giants! 

But  if  thou  lovest — mark  me  !  I  say  lovest, 

The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not !  " 

(Published  1843.) 

Shakespeare  is  mentioned  because  of  the  intense  love  for  a  friend 
which  his  Sonnets  reveal. 
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381.  The  section  beginning  here  sketches  in  a  few  masterly  strokes 
the  rise  of  a  great  political  genius  from  obscurity  to  the  premiership. 
It  can  offend  no  one  to  say  that  part  of  the  sketch  fits  into  the  career 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  more  especially  the  part  from  1.  385  to  1.  396. 
In  the  allegory,  Hallam  is  the  great  aspiring  genius,  and  Tennyson  is 
the  humble  peasant  whom  he  has  left  far  behind. 

390.  The  golden  keys.  Symbols  of  power  in  the  state ;  supreme 
power. 

392.  Shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne.  Suggest,  influence,  direct 
the  private  opinion  of  the  Sovereign,  and  through  that  the  bestowal 
of  honours,  etc.,  and  even  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

401.  The  bounds  (hill  and  stream)  of  his  boyish  wanderings ;  the 
humble  but  happy  world  of  his  boyhood ;  his  native  parish. 

406.  Works  for  his  livelihood. 

410.  Thy  place  of  rest.  The  vault  of  the  Hallams,  in  the  manor 
aisle  of  Clevedon  Church. 

413.  Thy  marble.     The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

"  To  the  memory  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Hallam,  Esquire,  and  of  Julia  Maria,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Abraham 
Elton,  Baronet,  of  Clevedon  Court ;  who  was  snatched  away  by 
sudden  death,  at  Vienna,  on  i5th  September,  1833,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age  ;  and  now,  in  this  obscure  and  solitary  church, 
repose  the  mortal  remains  of  one  too  early  lost  for  public  fame,  but 
already  conspicuous  among  his  contemporaries  for  the  brightness  of 
his  genius,  the  depth  of  his  understanding,  the  nobleness  of  his  dis- 
position, the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life:  Vale 
dulcissime,  vale  delectissime,  desideratissime  ;  requiescas  in  pace ; 
pater  ac  mater  hie  posthac  requiescamus  tecum  usque  ad  tubam." 

This  epitaph  was  written  by  Arthur  Hallam's  father.  (A  later 
tablet,  in  the  same  part  of  the  church,  bears  the  inscription  :  "  Here 
with  his  wife  and  children  rests  Henry  Hallam  the  historian  ".) 

426.  Verse  that  brings  myself  relief.     He  had  already  said : — 
"  For  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain  ". 

(Section  v.) 

444.  This  is  a  different  idea  from  Milton's  Lycidas,  78-84. 

445.  See  1.  32  supra. 

446.  Noble  heart !     His  elder  brother  Charles  Tennyson  Turner, 
one  year  his  senior.     Frederick  was  (and  is)  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
family.     Charles  was  the  poet's  favourite  brother,  and  was  himself  a 
poet  of  no  mean  ability,  as  certain  idyllic  sonnets  of  his  can  prove. 
He  was  vicar  of  Grasby  in  Lincolnshire,  and  took  the  name  of  Turner 
under  the  will  of  a  relation.     He  married  in  1836  Louisa  Sellwood, 
youngest  sister  of  the  poet's  wife.     He  died  in  1879,  and  was  com- 
memorated by  his  brother,  the  poet,  in  the  lines  Midnight  (3oth  June, 
of  the  same  year) : — 
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"  Through  this  midnight  breaks  the  sun 

Of  sixty  years  away, 

The  light  of  days  when  life  begun, 

The  days  that  seem  to-day, 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with  thee, 

As  all  my  hopes  were  thine — 

As  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me, 

May  all  thou  art  be  mine  ". 

Charles  bore  a  striking  physical  resemblance  to  his  brother  Alfred, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,  published 
so  early  as  1827. 

447.  /  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art.     Cp.  the  Scriptural  expres- 
sion :  "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art "  ;  redundant  object. 

448.  To  deserve  and  retain  the  dearest  love  as  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance. 

450.  Moulded  like.     Made  alike.     See  note  to  1.  446. 

453.  The  same  cold  streamlet.  This  is  the  "  cold  rivulet "  of  The 
Farewell  that  flows  past  Somersby;  "the  brook  that  loves  to  dimple 
in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves,"  in  the  Ode  to  Memory. 

463,  464.  Arthur  Hallam  and  Alfred  Tennyson  found  their  com- 
plement in  each  other,  and  upon  the  diversity  of  character  therein 
implied  their  friendship  was  based.  The  brothers,  again,  shared  a 
common  nature,  with  similar  aims  and  pursuits,  and  their  friendship 
was  based  upon  the  similarity,  and  not  the  diversity,  of  their  disposi- 
tions. 

465.  The  reverend  walls.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge  (not  in  college,  but  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  in 
Trumpington  Street,  54  Corpus  Buildings)  was  from  February,  1828, 
till  February,  1831. 

470.  See  note  to  11.  521-530  in  The  Princess;  see  also  the  text 
annotated.  The  organ  that  most  impressed  him  was  the.  organ  of 
Trinity  Chapel.  In  some  satirical  lines  on  Cambridge,  written  when 
he  was  in  residence,  he  refers  to 

"  Your  solemn  organ-pipes  that  blow 
Melodious  thunders  through  your  vacant  courts 
At  noon  and  eve  ". 
480.  Arthur  Hallam's  rooms  in  Trinity  College. 

484.  Signs  of  a  wine-party. 

485.  The  "  band  "  included  Spedding  (future  author  of  the  Life  of 
Bacon),  Milnes  (afterwards  Lord  Houghton),  Trench  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin),  Alford  (afterwards   Dean  of  Canterbury),  J.  M. 
Kemble  (afterwards  translator  of  Beowulf),  Merivale  (afterwards  Dean 
of  Ely),  Spring  Rice,  Heath  (Senior  Wrangler,  1832),  Charles  Buller, 
Brookfield  ("  Old  Brooks"),  Thompson,  Tennant,  Arthur  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  and,  of  course,  Tennyson  himself. 

493.  The  master  bowman.  Arthur  Hallam,  allowed  to  be  their 
cleverest  debater. 
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498.  Referring  to  his  rhetorical  and  logical  ability.  He  was  not 
only  eloquent  but  convincing. 

500.  The  God  •within  him.  The  enthusiasm  of  genius,  which  seemed 
to  ennoble  his  figure  and  illumine  his  eyes. 

504.  The  bar  of  Michael  Angela.     A  ridge-like  protuberance  of  his 
forehead  immediately  over  his  eyes — a  feature  of  countenance  which 
he  had  in  common  with  the  great  Italian  sculptor,  painter  and  archi- 
tect, Michael  Angelo  (1475-1564).     Tennyson's  own  note  to  this  line 
is :  "I  wrote  it  from  what  Arthur  Hallam  said  after  reading  of  the 
prominent  ridge  of  bone  over  the  eyes  of  Michael  Angelo :  '  Alfred, 
look  over  my  eyes  ;  surely  I  have  the  bar  of  Michael  Angelo '  ". 

505.  Witch-elms.    "Wych-elms"  is  the  commoner  form.    The  word 
is  cognate  with  "wicker,"  from  the  drooping  branches;  O.K.  wican 
=  to  give  way,  to  bend.     Counterchange  the  floor.     Chequer  the  sur- 
face.    See  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  1.  84.     The  section 
beginning  here  is  beautifully  idyllic  and  English  throughout. 

506.  This  flat  lawn.     At  Somersby  Rectory. 
512.  Town,     London,  where  he  studied  law. 

518.  In  ambrosial  dark.  Among  the  deliciously  cool  shadows  of 
the  wych-elms  and  the  sycamore.  Ambrosial  means  denied  to  mortals, 
heavenly :  Gr.  an,  priv.,  and  brotds,  mortal ;  ambrosia  was  the  fabled 
food  of  the  gods. 

520.  Winking  through  the  heat.    Shimmering  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

521.  O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares.     Rural  sounds  certain  to 
do  it.     "  Sound"  is  nom.  of  exclamation. 

528.  Arthur  Hallam  was  a  devoted  student  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
when  he  visited  the  Tennysons  at  Somersby  "  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  were  the  favourite  poets ;  it  was  he,"  says  Hallam 
Tennyson  (Memoir,  vol.  i.,  p.  77),  "  who  taught  my  Aunt  Emily  Italian 
and  made  her  a  proficient  scholar ".  Florence,  the  birthplace  of 
Dante,  is  in  Tuscany. 

531.  Tennyson's  four  sisters  were  all  very  musical,  Mary,  the  eldest, 
playing  the  harp  as  accompanist. 

540.  Discussed  some  philosophical  scheme  or  theory  on  which 
Socrates  had  expatiated,  as  reported  by  Plato. 

546.  The  picturesque  of  man  and  man.  That  which  gives  indi- 
viduality of  character  to  each. 

551.  The  crimson-circled  star.  The  reference  is  obscure.  Venus, 
the  evening  star,  is  probably  meant.  She  sprung  from  the  sea-foam, 
whence  her  name  Aphrodite.  "  Crimson-circled "  probably  means 
"  set  in  the  red  glow  of  the  evening  sky ". 

557.  He.  The  imaginary  person  (who  yet  is  to  be  found  every- 
where) whose  opinion  fills  the  whole  of  this  section  except  the  last 
quatrain.  Such  a  person  never  knew  the  full  passion  and  power 
of  love. 
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558,  559.  Never  drank  at  the  fountain-head  where  the  waters  are 
pure  ;  metaphor  apart,  never  really  felt  that  rare  and  noble  love  which, 
in  being  wholly  unselfish,  is  nearest  to  heavenly  love. 

560.  Seed.  Idea  that  will  grow  and  spread,  opinion.  This  is  a 
common  enough  metaphor.  Cp.  "  seed  of  dissension  ". 

564.  An  iron  welcome.     Cold  and  stiff. 

570.  Behold.     You  would  see  ;  they  would  find ;  voila  ! 

571.  Hard  heir.     Greedy,  grasping,  ungratefully  selfish. 

573.   Were  none  of  these.     Did  not  show  such  unfilial  selfishness. 

575.  Confusion  worse  than  death.  More  disturbance  in  the  house- 
hold by  his  reappearance  than  had  been  caused  by  his  death.  See 
The  Lotos-Eaters,  strophe  vi. :  "  We  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble 
joy". 

578.  Infer  from  this  line  a  later  date  for  the  composition  of  the 
section  than  for  many  that  precede  it.     Arthur  Hallam  died  in  1833, 
In  Mcmoriam  was  published  in  1850;  the  131  sections  (and  epitha- 
lamian   epilogue)  of  which  the  complete  poem   consists,  were  not 
written  in  their  published  sequence,  but  at  different  and  irregular  times 
in  this  long  interval  of  nearly  seventeen  years.     The  date  here  is 
probably  1837. 

579.  One   lonely    thought.     "Lonely"   for   "single";   as   in   the 
beautiful  address  To  Virgil — "  All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  often 
flowering  in  a  lonely  word  ". 

582.  Rarely.  With  rare  strength  and  sweetness.  Mounted.  On 
some  bush  or  tree-top. 

584.  The  sea-blue  bird  of  March.  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
(1864)  Tennyson  states  that  while  walking  one  day  in  March  by  a 
deep-banked  brook,  he  saw,  flitting  or  fleeting  beneath  him,  and  under 
the  leafless  bushes,  a  kingfisher,  and  that  there  came  into  his  head  a 
fragment  of  an  old  Greek  lyric  poet  "  haliporphyros  eiaros  ornis," 
the  sea-purple  bird  of  spring,  the  halcyon. 

586.  As  he  knew  him  on  earth,  among  his  friends  and  fellow- 
students. 

591,  592.  Cp.  Thomson  (The  Seasons:  Autumn,  326,  327): — 
"  Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide  ". 

See  also  11.  38-42.    Thomson's  harvests  are  under  a  stronger  wind  than 

Tennyson's. 

594.  He  thinks  of  him  as  still  living,  and  of  warm  affections,  of 
nobler  form  even  than  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  therefore  he 
associates  him  with  the  beauty  of  spring,  the  perfection  of  summer, 
and  the  warmth  and  glory  of  sun  and  sunshine. 

597.  Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again.  The  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  I5th  September.  The  first  anniversary  is 
noted  at  section  Ixxii.  of  the  complete  poem,  and  opens  with  this  line. 

602.  Yon  swollen  brook.     At  Somersby. 
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609-612.  Meaning  that  every  day  that  passes  is  to  some  the  an- 
niversary of  birth,  marriage  or  death.  The  i5th  September  is  to  him 
a  day  of  mourning,  and  not  to  him  only  :  others  have  lost  friends  on 
that  day.  With  them,  though  they  are  unknown  to  him,  he  shares  the 
brotherhood  of  grief. 

614.  Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles.  Throughout  the  world  from 
north  and  south.  "  Slumber  "  refers  to  the  silence  and  solitariness  of 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  Through  all  the  activities  of  human 
life,  from  a  point  beyond  where  life  begins,  to  a  point  to  which  it 
never  reaches. 

617.  This  section  marks  the  final  departure  (1837)  of  the  Tennyson 
family  from  the  rectory  of  Somersby.  See  note  to  1.  233.  In  the 
section  commencing  here  the  scenery  of  Lincolnshire,  as  most 
familiarly  known  to  the  poet,  is-noted  briefly  in  all  its  essential  features. 
Half  its  dearness  was  due  to  associations  with  Arthur  Hallam. 

630.  See,  for  comparison,  the  Ode  to  Memory. 

633.  A  kindred  eye.     That  of  Arthur  Hallam. 

634.  Reflects  a  kindlier  day.     Recalls  the  joys  of  a  happy  past — a 
time  happier  than  the  present. 

635.  To  pass  away.     Itwas  the  poet  upon  whom"  devolved  the  care 
of  the  family  and  of  choosing  a  new  home.  .  .  .  High  Beech  in  Epping 
Forest  was  the  home  eventually  selected,  and  there  the  Tennysons 
lived  till  1840,  when  they  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells.     Thence  they 
moved  in    1841    to    Boxley,  near   Maidstone  *'    (Memoir  by    Hallam 
Tennyson).     It  was  by  the  indulgence  of  the  patron,  Mr.  Burton,  and 
the  incumbent,  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  that  the  Tennysons  had  lived  so 
long  in  the  rectory  of  Somersby  after  the  death  (in  1831)  of  the  poet's 
father. 

637.  The  section  which  begins  here  continues  the  farewell  review 
of  the  loved  objects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Somersby 
Rectory,  which,  through  long  and  varied  associations,  had  grown  so 
dear  to  the  whole  Tennyson  family.  Ten  of  them  had  known  no 
other  home.  The  garden,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  but  especially  the 
brook,  are  lingered  over  with  fond  affection.  The  topography  here 
dwelt  upon  is  thus  described  by  the  present  Lord  Tennyson  in  his 
Memoir  of  his  father :  after  an  account  of  the  rooms  of  the  rectory, 
the  little  drawing-room  of  which,  "  lined  with  book-shelves,  and 
furnished  with  yellow  curtains,  sofas  and  chairs,"  looked  out  on  the 
lawn,  he  goes  on :  "  This  lawn  was  overshadowed  on  one  side  by 
wych-elms,  and  on  the  other  by  larch  and  sycamore  trees.  .  .  . 
Beyond  the  path  bounding  the  greensward  to  the  south  ran  in  the 
old  days  a  deep  border  of  lilies  and  roses,  backed  by  hollyhocks  and 
sunflowers.  Beyond  that  was 

'  A  garden  bowered  close  » 

With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 

Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots 

Or  opening  upon  level  plots 

Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 

Purple-spiked  lavender '— 
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sloping  in  a  gradual  descent  to  the  parson's  field,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows,  '  by  lawn  and  lea,'  the  swift  steep-banked  brook,  where  are 
'  brambly  wildernesses,'  and  '  sweet  forget-me-nots,'  and  in  which 
the  '  long  mosses  sway '.  The  charm  and  beauty  of  this  brook, 

' that  loves 

To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand, 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves, 
And  swerves  to  left  and  right  through  meadowy  curves 
That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock,' 

haunted  him  through  life"  (vol.  i.,  p.  3).  The  poem  entitled  The 
Brook  is  not  meant  to  refer  in  any  special  way  to  Somersby  brook. 

647.  The  lesser  wain.     The  constellation  of  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little 
Bear ;   also  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Wain  or  Wagon  (Hamaxa), 
and  otherwise  designated  Cynosura  (the  Dog's  Tail).     The  star  a  in 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear  is  at  present  the  pole-star. 

648.  Twisting.  Slowly  moving,  in  a  small  circle. 

654.  A  fresh  association.  For  the  new  occupants  of  the  rectory. 
Blow  is  metaphorical. 

657.  The  labourer.  Referred  to  in  his  double  capacity  as  hedger 
and  ditcher. 

659,  660.  Year  by  year  our  memory  fades,  etc.  Cp.  Cowper's 
similar  regret  for  vanished  memories  at  his  father's  rectory  (Great 
Berkhampstead) : — 

"  Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more. 

'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known 

That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own." 

— On  Receipt  of  his  Mother's  Picture,  46-53. 

661.  The  section  beginning  here  marks  the  third  recorded  Christmas 
Eve  after  the  death  of  Arthur  Hallam.  (See  note  to  1.  233.) 

668.  These  are  not  the  bells  I  know.  Not  the  bells  of  Somersby, 
etc.,  only  a  single  peal ;  not  the  "  four  voices  of  four  hamlets"  (1.  237). 
They  were  Waltham  Abbey  bells.  The  Tennysons  lived  in  Beech 
Hill  House,  on  the  skirts  of  Epping  Forest,  from  1837  to  1840.  Down 
in  the  hollow,,  about  two  miles  away,  stood  Waltham  Abbey. 

671.  Such   as  the  garden,  the  trees,  and  especially  the  brook  at 
Somersby;  but  also  the  grange,  the  fold,  the  morass,  etc.,  as  recorded 
11.  617-650. 

672.  All  is  new  unhallowed  ground.     Where  the  family  were  now 
living  (away  from  Somersby,  left  in  1837)  there  were  no  memories  of 
Arthur  Hallam,  he  had  never  been  there. 

673.  The  note  here  is  jubilant  of  hope  and  faith.     The  wail  of  the 
first  grief  is  gone.       The  look  is  forward.     Tennyson's  interest,  all 
through  his  life,  in  the  social,  political  and  religious  state  of  the  times 
shows  itself  in  the  section  which  begins  here. 
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685.  The  "  slowly  dying  cause  "  doubtless  refers  to  the  opposition 
to  Reform  which  marked  the  Thirties,  even  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

690.  The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times.  "'This  is  a  terrible  age 
of  unfaith,'  he  would  say.  '  I  hate  utter  unfaith,  I  cannot  endure  that 
men  should  sacrifice  everything  at  the  cold  altar  of  what  with  their 
imperfect  knowledge  they  choose  to  call  truth  and  reason.  One  can 
easily  lose  all  belief  through  giving  up  the  continual  thought  and  care 
for  spiritual  things.'  And  again,  '  In  this  vale  of  Time  the  hills  of 
Time  often  shut  out  the  mountains  of  Eternity '  "  (Lord  Tennyson's 
Memoir,  vol  i.,  p.  309). 

692.  Ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in.  But  a  nobler  poet  than  himself 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

701.  Tell  us  of  a  nobler  type  of  man  that  is  to  be  in  the  near 
future. 

704.  The  Christ  that  is  to  be.     A  better,  wider,  nobler  knowledge 
of  true  religion,  a  practice  of  Christianity  more  consistent  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Parables  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

705.  The  day  when  he  was   born.      The  anniversary  of  Arthur 
Hallam's  birth,  February. 

712.  Icicles. 

714.  The  new  moon. 

725-728.     Cp.  with  the  dreary  festal  scene  described  at  11.  273-280. 

73°.  73 r-  The  hawthorn  hedgerows  enclosing  the  daisied  fields  are 
coming  into  bud  and  leaf. 

737.  The  lights.     Sunbeams,  or  sun-gleams. 

743.  Migration,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  of  birds  like  the  plover, 
wild  duck,  etc.,  from  the  seaside  to  inland  marshes  and  uplands,  "  to 
build  and  brood  "  there. 

751,  752.  Responding  to  the  varied  energy  and  hopefulness  of  life 
in  spring. 

754.  Re-orient  out  of  dust.     Rising  anew  from  its  winter  grave. 

764.  A  re-union  with  his  friend,  in  firmer  friendship,  after  "  this 
mortal  change". 


CENONE. 

THERE  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

The  long  brook  falling  through  the  cloven  ravine 

In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus  10 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning ;  but  in  front 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal        . 

Troas  and  Ilion's  columned  citadel, 

The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  CEnone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her  playmate  on  the  hills. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair  or  seemed  to  float  in  rest. 
She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with  vine, 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain-shade  20 

Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the  upper  cliff. 

"  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die  ! 
For  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill ; 

142 
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The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass ; 

The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 

Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  cicala  sleeps. 

The  purple  flowers  droop :  the  golden  bee 

Is  lily-cradled  :   I  alone  awake. 

My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  love,  30 

My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 

And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

"  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  Earth,  hear  me,  O  Hills,  O  Caves 
That  house  the  cold  crowned  snake  !     O  mountain  brooks, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River-God, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,  40 

A  cloud  that  gathered  shape :  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

"O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
I  waited  underneath  the  dawning  hills : 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark, 
And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine : 
Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 

Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white-horned,  white-hooved,  50 
Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

"  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Far-off  the  torrent  called  me  from  the  cleft : 
Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 
The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.     With  down-dropt  eyes. 
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I  sat  alone :  white-breasted  like  a  star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved ;  a  leopard  skin 

Drooped  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny  hair 

Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's  : 

And  his  cheek  brightened  as  the  foam-bow  brightens     60 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my  heart 

Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming,  ere  he  came. 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold, 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  looked 
And  listened,  the  full-flowing  river  of  speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

"  '  My  own  (Enone, 

Beautiful-browed  CEnone,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind  ingraven  70 

For  the  most  fair,  would  seem  to  award  it  thine, 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married  brows.' 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  pressed  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine, 
And  added  '  This  was  cast  upon  the  board, 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the  Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus ;  whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom  'twere  due :  80 

But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve, 
Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Here  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.     Thou,  within  the  cave 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
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Mayst  well  behold  them  unbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  Gods.' 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

It  was  the  deep  midnoon  :  one  silvery  cloud  90 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piny  sides 
Of  this  long  glen.     Then  to  the  bower  they  came, 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel, 
Lotos  and  lilies  :  and  a  wind  arose, 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  festoon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  through  and  through.  100 

"  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 
And  o'er  him  flowed  a  golden  cloud,  and  leaned 
Upon  him  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her,  to  whom 
Coming  through  Heaven,  like  a  light  that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.     She  to.  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 

Unquestioned,  overflowing  revenue  no 

Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  '  from  many  a  vale 
And  river-sundered  champaign  clothed  with  corn, 
Or  laboured  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honour,'  she  said,  '  and  homage,  tax  and  toll, 
From  many  an  inland  town  and  haven  large, 
Mast-thronged  beneath  her  shadowing  citadel 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.' 

10 
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"  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of  power, 
'  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all ;  120 

Power  fitted  to  the  season  ;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom — from  all  neighbour  crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.      Such  boon  from  me, 
From  me,  Heaven's  Queen,  Paris,  to  thee  king-born, 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-born, 
Should  come  most  welcome,  seeing  men,  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss  130 

In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy.' 

"  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  thought  of  power 
Flattered  his  spirit ;  but  Pallas  where  she  stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed  spear 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold, 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry  cheek  140 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply. 

"  '  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncalled  for)  but  to  live  by  law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence.' 
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"  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Again  she  said :  '  I  woo  thee  not  with  gifts.  150 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
To  fairer.     Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 
So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed, 

If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair 
Unbiassed  by  self-profit,  oh  !  rest  thee  sure 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave  to  thee, 
So  that  my  vigour,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 
Shall  strike  within  thy  pulses,  like  a  God's, 
To  push  thee  forward  through  a  life  of  shocks,  160 

Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinewed  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  through  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom.' 

"  Here  she  ceased, 

And  Paris  pondered,  and  I  cried,  '  O  Paris, 
Give  it  to  Pallas  ! '  but  he  heard  me  not, 
Or,  hearing,  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me  ! 

"  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful,  170 

Fresh  as  the  foam,  new-bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder :  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights  as  she  moved. 

10  * 
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"  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 

She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 

The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh 
Half-whispered  in  his  ear,  '  I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece'. 
She  spoke,  and  laughed  :   I  shut  my  sight  for  fear ; 
But,  when  I  looked,  Paris  had  raised  his  arm, 
And  I  beheld  great  Here's  angry  eyes 
As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower. 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die.  190 

"  Yet,  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest — why  fairest  wife  ?  am  I  not  fair  ? 
My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 
Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 
When  I  passed  by,  a  wild  and  wanton  pard, 
Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful  tail 
Crouched  fawning  in  the  weed.     Most  loving  is  she  ? 
Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my  arms 
Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips  pressed 
Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling  dew  200 

Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
They  came,  they  cut  away  the  tallest  pines, 
My  tall  dark  pines  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge 
High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and,  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract, 
Fostered  the  callow  eaglet — from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  boughs-in  the  dark  morn 
The  panther's  roar  came  muffled,  while  I  sat  210 
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Low  in  the  valley.     Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  CEnone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  through  them  ;  never  see  them  overlaid 
With  narrow  moonlit  slips  of  silver  cloud 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling  stars. 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruined  folds, 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the  glens 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came  220 

Into  the  fair  Peleian  banquet-hall 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board, 
And  bred  this  change ;  that  I  might  speak  my  mind 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
Even  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone  ? 
Sealed  it  with  kisses  ?  watered  it  with  tears  ?  230 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  ! 
O  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  face  ? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight  ? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating  cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth, — 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to  live : 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within, — 

Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids  :  let  me  die.  240 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
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Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more  and  more, 

Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 

Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the  inmost  hills 

Like  footsteps  upon  wool.     I  dimly  see 

My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 

Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 

Ere  it  is  born :  her  child  ! — a  shudder  comes 

Across  me:  never  child  be  born  of  me,  250 

Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes  ! 

"  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.     I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death 
Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.     I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and,  ere  the  stars  come  forth, 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound  260 

Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day, 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire." 


NOTES. 

[Part  of  (Enone  was  written  in  the  valley  of  Cauteretz  among  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  in  the  summer  of  1830.  There  he  found  the 
scenery  of  the  opening  lines,  which  he  transported  to  the  classical 
region  where  "  Ida  looks  o'er  Troy," — the  "  lawns  and  meadow-ledges 
midway  down"  the  mountain  slopes,  and  the  "long  brook  falling 
through  the  cloven  ravine  ".  For  many  years  after  his  visit  to  the 
Pyrenees  their  mountain  solitudes  were  a  rest  and  an  inspiration  to 
him. 

There  are  a  few  phrases  in  (Enone  which  show  that  Tennyson, 
when  he  wrote  this  poem,  had  lately  been  reading  Theocritus  and 
^Eschylus,  as  well  as  Homer  and  other  Greek  poets. 

The  legend  of  CEnone  is  well-known.  Paris,  the  second  son  of 
King  Priam  of  Troy,  was  at  his  birth  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  because 
of  his  mother  Hecuba's  alarming  dream  that  the  child  would  prove  a 
fire-brand  if  kept  in  Troy.  The  babe  was  found  by  a  shepherd,  who 
bred  him  up  to  his  own  trade.  He  grew  up  beautiful  and  brave,  and 
was  beloved  of  CEnone,  whom  he  married.  It  was  during  their  happy 
pastoral  life  that  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  dispute  about  the 
golden  apple.  (See  notes  infra.}} 

1-14.  These  opening  lines  have  the  double  charm  of  picture  and 
melody ;  while  they  fill  the  ear  with  varied  music,  they  present  to  the 
imagination  such  a  scene  of  pastoral  peace  and  beauty  as  one  some- 
times finds  in  the  landscape  of  an  old  master.  Ida  is  a  range  of  hills 
in  Mysia  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Troad,  and  extending 
eastward  into  the  centre  of  Mysia.  Its  highest  surnmit  on  the  south 
was  Mount  Gargarus,  nearly  a  mile  high,  and  often  capped  with  snow. 
It  rose  above  fertile  fields  and  valleys,  and  was  bright  with  brooks  and 
rivers:  here  are  the  sources  of  Scamander,  Simois,  Cebren,  etc.  Ionia 
lay  south  of  Mysia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  colonised 
by  Ionian  Greeks  from  the  European  side  of  the  ^Egean.  Probably 
Tennyson  means  Grecian :  cp.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  i.,  508 — 
"  Ionian  gods  ". 

it.  Takes  the  morning.     Catches  the  first  rays  of  sunrise. 

13.  Troas  and  Ilion's  columned  citadel.  Troas  was  the  district, 
and  Ilion  (or  Troy)  the  capital  city ;  in  the  north-west  of  Mysia,  Asia 
Minor. 

15.  Mournful  CEnone  wandering  forlorn  (of  Paris).  Paris  had  for- 
saken her  for  Helen. 
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ig.  A  fragment.  Of  rock;  the  favourite  seat  of  the  lovers  (see  1. 
229  infra).  See  also  1.  218. 

20,  21.  Sang  through  the  long  calm  summer  afternoon,  till  the 
shadow  of  the  cliff  "  sloped  downward  to  her  seat". 

22.  Mother  Ida,  many-fountaincd  Ida.  CEnone  was  born  on 
Mount  Ida,  her  father  being  the  god  of  the  river  Kebren  (Cebren), 
one  of  the  many  streams  of  that  mountain.  The  epithet  "  many- 
fountained"  is  Homeric. 

24.  Quiet  holds  the  hill.  Cp.  Gray  (The  Elegy)— "All  the  air  a  .  .  . 
stillness  holds  ". 

26,  27.  With  his  shadow  on  the  stone  Rests  like  a  shadow.     The 
lizard  itself  being  not  more  vivid  than  the  shadow.     Cp.  Wordsworth 
(Yarrow  Visited) — "  The  swan  .  .  .  floats  double,  swan  and  shadow  ". 
There  seems  also  to  be  implied  the  idea  of  motionlessness,  as  if  the 
shadow  were  a  painting  on  the  stone. 

27.  The  cicala  sleeps.    Altered  to  "  the  winds  are  dead  ";  the  change 
was  made  probably  on  the  discovery  that  the  cicala  is  liveliest  and  at 
its  shrillest  at  noon.     Tennyson's  natural  history  is  scarcely  ever  at 
fault. 

30.  Eyes  full  of  tears  .  .  .  heart  of  love.  Paris  had  forsaken  her, 
yet  she  loved  him. 

37.  Kebren. 

38.  39.  Build   up   all   My  sorrow.     Put  into  a  narrative  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  story  of  my  sorrow. 

39.  Yonder  walls.     The  walls  of  Troy,  which  rose,  a  magic  of  crea- 
tion, to  the  "strange  song"  of  Apollo.     (Cp.  the  legend  of  Thebes 
and  Amphion  ;  and  see   Milton's  account  of  the  growth  of  Pande- 
monium, which  "  rose  like  an  exhalation  "  out  of  the  ground,  to  "  the 
sound  of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet" — Paradise  Lost,  i., 
710-712.) 

46.  The  dawning  hills.     Hills  (of  Ida)  coming  into  clearer  view  as 
dawn  advanced.     As  a  mountain  nymph  CEnone  was  early  astir. 

47.  Mountain  lawn.     Cp.  Gray's  "  upland  lawn  "  in  The  Elegy  : 
a  grassy  terrace  on  the  hill  slope,  or  plateau  on  the  top  clear  of  trees. 

53.  The  torrent  called  me.     She  heard  it  sounding  like  an  invita- 
tion. 

54.  Solitary  morning.     Lonely  in    its   elevation.     (Not  as   being 
without  her  presence.) 

55.  With  down-dropt  eyes.     She  neglected  the  torrent's  invitation, 
and  sat  down,  casting  her  eyes  into  the  valley  below,  to  wait  for  her 
shepherd-lover  as  he  climbed  to  where  she  was  seated. 

65.  A  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold.     The  golden  apple,  lovely  as 
the  apples  which  the  Hesperides  (daughters  of  Hesperus)  guarded  for 
Juno  in  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  west. 

66.  Smelt  ambrosially .     Like  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods ;  Gr. 
an,  priv.,  and  brotos,  a  mortal — denied  to  mortals. 
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72.  Oread.     Wood-nymph.     Haunt.     Subjunc.  pr. 

74.  The  charm  of  married  brows.  As  possessing  the  beauty  of 
eye-brows  that  meet. 

76.  He  kissed  CEnone. 

78.  When  the  gods  were  openly  present  in  all  their  majesty. 

79.  Pcleus.     This  Thessalian  king  had  invited   to   the   banquet, 
which  he  gave  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Thetis,  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  Eris  (strife)  alone  excepted.     Full  of  resentment 
Eris  came,  and  throwing  an  apple  on  the  table,  at  once  withdrew. 
The  apple  was  inscribed  FOR  THE  FAIREST,  and  was  immediately 
claimed  by  Juno  (Here),  Minerva  (Pallas  Athene),  and  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite).    Jupiter  (Zeus)  appointed  Paris,  the   Idasan  shepherd,  whose 
taste  in  female  loveliness  was  accepted  as  unimpeachable,  to  be  um- 
pire, and  ordered  the  rival  goddesses  to  appear  before  the  shepherd  in 
all  their  several  charms  on  Mount  Ida,  and  accept  his  decision. 

81.  Iris.     The  messenger  of  the  gods. 

82.  Delivering.     Announcing. 

91.  Lost  his  way.  A  fine  touch,  conveying  the  idea  of  a  wide  arch 
of  blue  sky  spanning  the  valley.  The  silver  cloud  hung  faint  of  out- 
line and  motionless — as  if  shrinking  and  hesitating. 

94.  At  their  feet,  etc.     Immediately  on,  and  in  consequence  of, 
their  feet  touching  the  smooth  greensward,  these  flowers  burst  into 
bloom. 

95.  Amaracus.     A  variety  of  clover  ;  perhaps  marjoram.     Asphodel. 
Daffodil  is  another  form. 

96-100.  Thus,  through  the  agency  of  the  wind,  a  bower  was  created 
within  which  the  fair  divinities  were  in  strictest  privacy. 

102.  The  peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  as  the  owl  to  Minerva,  and 
the  dove  to  Venus. 

105.  The  voice  of  her.     Juno's. 

108-117.  See  Juno's  blessing  in  the  Masque  scene  in  the  fourth  Act 
of  The  Tempest. 

in.  Embellish  state.     Adorn  high  position. 

126.  Paris,  though  nurtured  and  bred  up  as  a  shepherd,  was  the 
second  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  Just  before  he  was  born  his 
mother  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  burning  torch 
which  set  the  city  on  fire,  and,  alarmed  at  the  portent,  ordered  him  to 
be  exposed  on  Mount  Ida.  For  five  days  he  was  exposed,  but  was 
still  alive,  and  being  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  when  a  shepherd  found 
him,  and  took  him  to  his  pastoral  home  on  the  hill.  He  became  a 
handsome  and  brave  young  shepherd,  and  won  the  love  of  CEnone ; 
with  whom  he  continued  to  live,  though  his  father,  assured  by  his  pro- 
phetess daughter  Cassandra,  had  acknowledged  him.  The  shepherds 
called  him  Alexander,  helper  of  men. 

142.  Cp.  Burns  (A  Bard's  Elegy) — "  Prudent,  cautious  self-control 
Is  wisdom's  root ". 
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146.  Fearlessly  practising  what  is  right.  This  is  freedom  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  an  enlightened  conscience. 

148.  In  the  scorn  of  consequence.  Undeterred  (in  the  path  of  duty) 
by  any  result  of  evil  to  ourselves ;  despising  any  such  consideration 
of  consequence. 

151.  Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me  (To  fairer).  The  apple 
given  by  you  to  me,  in  return  for  gifts  promised  by  me  to  you,  could 
not  make  me  fairer  than  I  am. 

162.  Sinewed  with  action.  Made  strong  by  exercise.  The  full- 
grown  will.  Your  will-power,  fully  developed. 

163.  Circled  through  all  experiences,  pure  law.  Exercised  in  all  the 
various  relations  of  life,  and  now  become  strong  enough  to  be  your 
rule  of  action. 

170.  Idalium,  a  town  in  Cyprus,  was  sacred  to  Aphrodite.     The 
goddess  was  born  of  the  foam  of  the  sea — whence  her  name  (Gr. 
aphros,  foam). 

171.  Paphos,  also  in  Cyprus,  and  also  sacred  to  Aphrodite. 
183.  This  was  Helen,  wife  of  King  Menelaos  of  Sparta. 
193.  My  love.     Paris. 

195.  A  wild  and  wanton.  Shakespeare  has  the  phrase,  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Act  V.,  Scene  i.,  1.  71. 

204.  The  tallest  pines.  To  furnish  a  ship  to  take  Paris  to  Helen. 
As  a  mountain  nymph  she  laments  the  loss  of  her  trees. 

220.  The  Abominable.     Eris,  the  goddess  of  Discord. 

242.  A  vague  feeling,  prophetic  of  the  downfall  of  Troy. 

256.  Ancient.     As  if  the  past  were  already  old. 

257.  The  Greek  woman.     Helen. 

259.  Cassandra.  Daughter  of  Priam,  possessed  of  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  prophesying — though  none  would  believe  her — the  ultimate 
ruin  of  Troy. 
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"  COURAGE  !  "  he  said,  and  pointed  towards  the  land  ; 

"This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon." 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 

Full-faced,  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ; 
And,  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem.  9 

A  land  of  streams  !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn  did  go  ; 
And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land  :  far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 
Stood  sunset-flushed  :  and,  dewed  with  showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse.     18 

The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 

In  the  red  West :  through  mountain  clefts  the  dale 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale ; 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seemed  the  same  ! 
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And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came.  27 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 

Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 

To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 

And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 

On  alien  shores  ;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave  ; 

And  deep-asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake, 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make.         36 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  "  We  will  return  no  more  "  ; 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "  Our  island  home 

Is  far  beyond  the  wave ;  we  will  no  longer  roam  ".        45 


CHORIC  SONG. 
1. 

THERE  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 

Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 

Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 

Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass  ; 

Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies,  50 

Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes ; 
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Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies. 

Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 

And  through  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 


II. 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness, 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness  ? 

All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone,  60 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings, 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm  ; 

Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

There  is  no  joy  but  calm  ! 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ? 


III. 

Lo  !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  70 

The  folded  leaf  is  wooed  from  out  the  bud 

With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 

Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steeped  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 

Nightly  dew-fed  ;  and  turning  yellow 

Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo  !  sweetened  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 
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All  its  allotted  length  of  days,  80 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 
Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 
Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 


IV. 

Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o'er  the  dark-blue  sea. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life  ;  ah,  why 

Should  life  all  labour  be  ? 

Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  ?  90 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  Past. 

Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we  have 

To  war  with  evil  ?     Is  there  any  peace 

In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 

In  silence  ;  ripen,  fall  and  cease  : 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful  ease. 


V. 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem  100 

Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream  ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height ; 

To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech  ; 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray  ; 
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To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 

To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory,  no 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 

Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass  ! 


VI. 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives, 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears :  but  all  hath  suffered  change  : 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us  :  our  looks  are  strange  : 

And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold  120 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 

Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in  Troy 

And  our  great  deeds  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 

'Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath,  130 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 


VII. 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 

With  half-dropt  eyelid  still, 
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Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 

His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  through  the  thick-twined  vine —     140 

To  watch  the  emerald-coloured  water  falling 

Through  many  a  woven  acanthus-wreath  divine  ! 

Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 

Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretched  out  beneath  the  pine. 


VIII. 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak : 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek  : 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone  : 

Through  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 

Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotos-dust 

is  blown, 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we,        150 
Rolled  to  starboard,  rolled  to  larboard,  when  the  surge 

was  seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains 

in  the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 
For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurled 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly 

curled 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming 

world : 

Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps 

and  fiery  sands,  160 
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Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking  ships, 

and  praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful 

song 

Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  though  the  words  are  strong  ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil ; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some,  'tis  whispered — 

down  in  hell 

Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel.          170 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and 

oar; 
Oh  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more. 


ii 


NOTES. 

[The  narrative  part  proper  of  this  poem  (consisting  of  the  first  five 
stanzas)  is  in  the  Spenserian  measure :  the  Choric  Song  that  follows 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  Ode,  with  strophe  and  antistrophe,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  Chorus  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  The  poem  was  first 
published  in  1832 :  in  1842  it  was  republished  with  an  additional 
strophe  (strophe  vi.)  to  show  the  effects  of  indolence  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  the  lines  about  the  gods  at  the  conclusion 
to  show  the  effect  of  lotos-eating  upon  the  religious  feeling.] 

i.  "  Courage  t  "  he  said.  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  is  the  speaker.  When 
returning  from  the  long  Trojan  wars,  his  fleet  was  caught  off  the 
coast  of  Greece  by  a  strong  north  wind,  and  he  and  his  companions 
were  swept  before  it  over  miles  and  miles  of  surging  sea  to  the  land 
of  the  Lotos-eaters  (Lotophagi).  Their  experiences  there  are  the 
subject  of  Tennyson's  poem.  The  passage  in  the  Odyssey  from  which 
the  poem  is  elaborated  is  thus  rendered  in  Butcher  and  Lang's  trans- 
lation :  "  And  so  it  was  that  the  Lotos-eaters  devised  not  death  for 
our  fellows,  but  gave  them  of  the  lotos  to  taste.  Now  whosoever  of 
them  did  eat  the  honey-sweet  fruit  of  the  lotos  had  no  more  wish  to 
bring  tidings  nor  to  come  back,  but  choose  rather  to  abide  there  with 
the  lotos-eating  men,  ever  feeding  on  the  lotos,  and  forgetful  of  re- 
turning. Therefore,  I  led  them  back  to  the  ships  weeping  and  sore 
against  their  will,"  etc. 

The  scene  is  somewhere  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  lotos  is  not  any  variety  of  the  water-lily,  though  the  Egyptian 
lotos  (nymphaa  lotus)  has  a  root  which  some  of  the  borderers  of  the 
lower  Nile  have  found  to  be  edible,  but  a  tree  the  branches  of  which 
produced  at  once  both  flower  and  fruit  (11.  28,  29).  The  date  plum  is 
probably  meant,  a  tree  which  is  native  to  northern  Africa,  grows  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  is  bright  with  glossy  oblong  leaves 
and  reddish  white  blooms,  and  fruit  rather  larger  than  the  cherry, 
yellow,  sweet  and  astringent.  This  is  the  diospyrus  lotos. 

The  termination  of  1.  i  in  "  land  "  seems  to  be  an  inadvertence. 
Tennyson  may  have  meant  to  write  "  strand,"  or  the  line  could  have 
read,  "  Courage  !  he  said,  and  pointed  with  his  hand  ". 

3-24.  Cp.  with  Thomson's  pleasing  land  of  drowsyhed  in  The 
Castle  of  Indolence,  I.,  iii.-vi.  The  two  landscapes  have  something  in 
common,  but  Tennyson  heightens  the  languorous  effect  by  marking 
the  time  as  "always  afternoon". 

9.  Probably,  as  the  sound  in  the  distance  came  and  went;  but 
162 
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perhaps  also,  as  it  would  seem  to  one  alternately  falling  into  and 
coming  out  of  a  reverie.  It  is  an  onomatopoeic  line,  not  so  much  as 
resembling  in  sound  the  sound  of  far-off  falling  waters,  but  rather  as 
suggesting  by  its  slow  monotone  of  movement  the  languor  of  the 
spectator.  The  slow  movement  of  the  line  is  due  partly  to  the  long 
a's  and  partly  to  the  monosyllabic  words.  See  11.  99-101  infra. 

n.  Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn.  Tennyson  furnishes  an 
amusing  anecdote  on  this  description  of  a  waterfall :  "  When  I  was 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  I  went  on  a  tour  to  the  Pyrenees.  Lying 
among  these  mountains  before  a  waterfall  that  comes  down  one 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  I  sketched  it  (according  to  my  custom 
then)  in  these  words,  and  when  I  printed  them,  a  critic  informed  me 
that  lawn  was  the  material  used  in  theatres  to  imitate  a  waterfall,  and 
graciously  added  that  '  Mr.  T.  should  not  go  to  the  boards  of  a 
theatre  but  to  Nature  herself  for  his  suggestions'.  And  I  had  gone 
to  Nature  herself." 

19.  The  charmed  sunset,  etc.  Cp.  Coleridge  (Ancient  Mariner,  11. 
270,  271) : — 

"  The  charmed  water  burned  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red  ". 

23.  Slender  galingale.  Cy perns  longus,  used  in  perfumery;  a 
powder  was  made  from  its  root  for  flavouring  dishes.  See  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales  (the  Cook).  It  is  a  kind  of  sedge. 

44.  Our  island  home.     Ithaca. 

50,  51.  A  much-admired  couplet,  for  both  sound  and  sense. 

53-56.  Full  of  slumbrous  images,  inviting  to  repose.  The  same- 
ness of  the  rime  and  the  successive  lengthening  of  the  line  (from 
three  feet  to  six)  produce  a  drowsy  tranquillizing  effect. 

60.  "  Alone,"  like  "  only  "  in  the  next  line,  is  adjectival. 

61.  The  first  of  things.     In  the  sense  of  best;  and  therefore  best 
entitled  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  service  of  the  lower  creation.     See  1.  69. 

102.   Yonder  amber  light.     From  "the  charmed  sunset"  (1.  19). 
106.  Crisping.     Curling,  curving  (Lat.  crispus,  curled). 

112,  113.  The  Greeks  cremated  their  dead,  and  then  interred  the 
ashes  enclosed  in  an  urn. 

116-119.  This  idea  is  elaborated  in  In  Memoriam,  section  xc. 
(See  p.  116.) 

1 20.  The  island  princes.  The  suitors  of  Penelope,  who,  in  the 
protracted  absence  of  her  husband  Odysseus,  was  thought  to  be  a 
widow.  The  island  is  Ithaca. 

126.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  sternly  inimical  to  Odysseus. 

128.  There  is  confusion  worse  than  death.  Cp.  In  Memoriam, 
section  xc. — "  confusion  worse  than  death  ". 

132.  The  pilot-stars.  It  was  by  the  stars  the  ancient  sailor  steered 
his  ship. 
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133.  Amaranth'.  A  fadeless  flower  (Gr.  a,  not,  marainein,  to 
fade).  Moly.  A  plant  with  a  magical  virtue  which  Hermes  gave  to 
Odysseus  to  counteract  the  charms  of  Circe. 

142.  Acanthus.  It  was  a  variety  of  this  plant  which  suggested  the 
leafy  decoration  of  the  Corinthian  capital  in  architecture. 

150,  151.  A  fine  example  of  verse-movement  suggesting,  and  sug- 
gested by,  the  motion  it  describes — here  the  rolling  of  a  ship  on  a 
stormy  sea. 

156.  This  is  the  Epicurean  and  Lucretian  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods — immortal,  tranquil,  happy,  far  removed  above,  and  with- 
drawn from,  human  concerns. 

164.  Cp.  Shakespeare  (Macbeth) — "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signify- 
ing nothing". 

167.  Dues.     Quantities  for  which  they  have  toiled. 


ULYSSES. 

IT  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race 
That  hoard  and  sleep  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees.     All  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me  and  alone  ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Through  scudding  drifts  the  misty  Hyades  10 

Vext  the  dim  sea.     I  am  become  a  name ; 
For,  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known — cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honoured  of  them  all — 
And  drank  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met. 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world  whose  margin  fades        20 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use  ! 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life  !     Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little ;  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
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From  that  eternal  silence ;  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things.     And  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself,  A. 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire  30 

To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 

To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 

Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 

This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 

A  rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 

Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 

Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail  40 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 

Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods 

When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail. 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 

Souls  that  have  toiled  and  wrought  and  thought  with  me, 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 

The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 

Free  hearts,  free  foreheads  !  you  and  I  are  old. 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil !  50 

Death  closes  all ;  but  something,  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done 

Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks ; 

The  long  day  wanes  ;  the  slow  moon  climbs  ;  the  deep 

Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come  !  my  friends  : 

'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
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The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds, 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset  and  the  baths  60 

Of  all  the  western  stars  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  ; 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 

Though  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and,  though 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we  are  we  are, — 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  70 


NOTES. 

[Ulysses  appeared  in  1842.  It  offers  a  fine  moral  contrast  to  The 
Lotos-Eaters,  by  representing  the  heroism  of  the  great  Grecian 
wanderer  as  continued  in  extreme  old  age  through  an  insatiable 
hunger  for  knowledge  and  a  noble  scorn  of  sloth.  It  was  written 
shortly  after  Arthur  Hallam's  death  (1833),  and  expressed  the  poet's 
"  feeling  about  the  need  of  going  forward,  and  braving  the  struggle  of 
life,  perhaps  more  simply  than  anything  in  In  Memoriam  ".  It  was 
this  poem  that  first  convinced  Carlyle  that  Tennyson  was  a  true  poet. 
And  it  was  this  poem  that  procured  for  Tennyson  (in  1845)  a  Govern- 
ment pension  of  £200  a  year.  The  names  proposed  for  the  vacant 
pension  in  that  year  were  Sheridan  Knowles  and  Alfred  Tennyson ; 
Peel  was  then  Prime  Minister  (Conservative),  and  Tennyson's  poetry 
was  unknown  to  him  ;  Lord  Houghton,  Tennyson's  old  college  friend 
at  Cambridge,  persuaded  Peel  to  read  Ulysses,  whereupon  the  pension 
was  granted  to  Tennyson  ". 

The  subject  of  the  poem  was  suggested  to  Tennyson  by  the  pro- 
phecy of  Tiresias  in  the  Odyssey  (Books  xi.  and  xxiii.),  and  by  a 
passage  in  Dante's  Inferno  (canto  xxvi.).] 

2.  These  barren  crags.      The  rocky  isle  of  Ithaca,  in  the  Ionian 
group,  west  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  less  than  40  square  miles  in 
extent,  the  principality  of  Ulysses. 

3.  Aged  wife.     Penelope. 

6.  /  cannot  rest  from  travel.     The  story  of  his  wanderings  is  the 
subject  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

7.  To  the  lees.     The  dregs ;  the  sing.  "  lee  "  is  never  used  (Fr.  lie, 
Low  Lat.  lice,  dregs :  further  origin  unknown).     The  metaphor  is  com- 
mon :  cp.  "  the  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees  " — i.e.,  nearly  finished. 

10.  The  misty  Hyades.  "  Tristes  Hyades  "  of  Horace  ;  the  rising 
of  this  constellation  portending  rain  and  storm. 

13-17.  Cities  of  men  And  manners  .  .  .  delight  of  battle  .  .  . 
windy  Troy.  All  Homeric  ;  literal  translations  from  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 
The  high  position  of  Troy  exposed  it  to  the  wind. 

18.  /  am  a  part,  etc.     Cp.  Virgil's  "  Quorum  pars  magna  fui  ". 

19.  Experience  is  an  arch.     Showing  the  vista  of  a  world  beyond; 
revealing  even  to  the  wisest  the  possibilities  of  endless  knowledge. 

20.  Margin.     Horizon. 

23.  Cp.  the  noble  proverb — "  Better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out ". 
1 68 
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24.  As  though  to  breathe  were  life !  Uttered  in  scorn.  Life  is 
action  and  thought,  thought  and  action. 

27.  That  eternal  silence.  The  phrase  is  Homeric :  death  is  meant. 
Something  more.  That  is,  it  is  something  more  than  just  an  hour 
saved  from  death,  it  is  "  a  bringer  of  new  things  ". 

30.  Gray  spirit.     He  means  himself,  an  old  man. 

33  seq.  The  character  of  Telemachus,  son  and  heir  of  Odysseus, 
as  presented  in  the  Odyssey,  shows  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  his 
father  in  the  lack  of  initiative  :  he  requires  a  guide. 

43.  He  works  his  work,  I  mine.  Life  is,  fortunately,  full  of  variety ; 
each  possesses  peculiar  virtues  ;  there  are  many  ways  in  which  human 
life  may  develop,  all  excellent  of  their  kind. 

45.  There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  Homeric  ;  as  also  is  the  tone 
of  heroic  pathos  in  the  next  line. 

53.  Strove  with  Gods.  Not  only  during  the  Trojan  wars,  but  more 
especially  during  their  wanderings  on  their  way  back  to  Ithaca,  when 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  continually  baffled  their  efforts  to  reach  their 
island  home. 

58,  59.  Sitting  well  in  order,  smite  The  sounding  furrows.  An- 
other Homeric  phrase,  from  the  Odyssey. 

60.  Baths  of  all  the  stars.     Homeric — "  the  baths  of  ocean  ". 

63.  The  Happy  Isles.     Where  are,  according  to  Homer,  the  Elysian 
fields,  near  the  ocean-stream  in  the  extreme  west ;  the  Isles  of  the 
Blest,  makdron  nesoi. 

64.  Achilles.     The  greatest  of  the  many  great  Greek  heroes  that 
fought  at  Troy. 

68.  Equal  temper.  Similar  substance,  constitution  and  mettle. 
The  metaphor  is  from  sword-making.  Cp.  Milton's  description  of 
Satan's  shield  (Paradise  Lost,  i. ,  1.  285)  as  of"  ethereal  temper,  massy, 
large  and  round  ". 


"BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK." 

BREAK,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ;  10 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


NOTES. 

[This  well-known  lyric  expresses  in  little  the  sorrow  set  forth  at 
full  length  and  with  ample  elaboration  in  In  Memoriam.  It  was 
composed  "  in  a  Lincolnshire  lane  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
between  blossoming  hedges  ".  First  published  in  1842.  The  pathos 
of  the  piece  is  brought  out  with  a  few  simple  touches  which  represent 
the  sorrowing  poet  standing  passive  among  the  apathetic  activities  of 
nature  and  human  life.] 
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A  FAREWELL. 

FLOW  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea, 

Thy  tribute  wave  deliver  : 
No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet  then  a  river : 
No  where  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 

And  here  thine  aspen  shiver:  10 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 

A  thousand  moons  will  quiver  ; 
But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 


NOTES. 

[Written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tennyson  family,  six  years  after 
the  death  of  the  rector  in  1831,  finally  leaving  Somersby  for  their  new 
home  in  Epping  Forest.  The  "cold  rivulet"  is1  Somersby  brook,  so 
often  referred  to  in  Tennyson's  poems.  Sep  especially  Ode  to  Memory 
and  In  Memoriam.  The  memory  of  this  brook,  dear  to  his  heart  for 
its  early  associations,  remained  with  him  all  through  life.] 
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LITERARY  SQUABBLES. 

» 
AH  God  !  the  petty  fools  of  rhyme 

That  shriek  and  sweat  in  pigmy  wars 
Before  the  stony  face  of  Time, 

And  looked  at  by  the  silent  stars : 

Who  hate  each  other  for  a  song, 

And  do  their  little  best  to  bite 
And  pinch  their  brethren  in  the  throng, 

And  scratch  the  very  dead  for  spite : 

And  strain  to  make  an  inch  of  room 

For  their  sweet  selves,  and  cannot  hear  10 

The  sullen  Lethe  rolling  doom 

On  them  and  theirs  and  all  things  here : 

When  one  small  touch  of  charity 
Could  lift  them  nearer  God-like  state 

Than  if  the  crowded  orb  should  cry 
Like  those  who  cried  Diana  great : 

And  I  too,  talk,  and  lose  the  touch 

I  talk  of.     Surely,  after  all, 
The  noblest  answer  unto  such 

Is  perfect  stillness  when  they  brawl.  20 
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NOTES. 

[Tennyson  hated  spite,  and  only  once  was  drawn  into  personal 
attack  of  a  spiteful  opponent.  This  was  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer, 
whose  bitter  sneer  he  vigorously  answered  in  Punch  with  The  New 
Timon  and  the  Poets ;  following  it  a  week  later  (Mar.  7,  1847)  with  an 
"  afterthought,"  which  he  renamed  Literary  Squabbles.] 

ii.  Lethe.  Oblivion;  a  fabled  river  of  the  lower  regions,  the  waters 
of  which  produced  oblivion  in  the  minds  of  those  that  drank  of  them. 

15.  Orb.     World. 

16.  Like  the  Ephesians,  who  cried  for  two  hours,  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians !  "  see  Acts  xix.  34. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ. 

ALL  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 
All  along  the  valley  where  thy  waters  flow 
I  walked  with  one  I  loved  two-and-thirty  years  ago. 

All  along  the  valley  while  I  walked  to-day 

The  two-and-thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away ; 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead, 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me.  10 


NOTES. 

i.  The  valley  of  Cauterets  in  the  Pyrenees  was  first  visited  by 
Tennyson,  accompanied  by  Arthur  Hallam,  in  the  summer  of  1830. 
The  young  men  were  then  on  a  mission  from  Cambridge  with  money 
for  the  Spanish  patriot  Torrijos,  who  had  revolted  against  the  tyranny 
of  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain.  The  lyric  All  Along  the  Valley  was 
written  in  1861,  when  the  laureate  revisited  the  Pyrenees,  this  time 
in  his  son  Hallam's  company,  and  in  that  of  another  Arthur — Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  the  poet-friend  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

6.  The  interval  was  one-and-thirty  years,  but  the  mistake  was  left 
uncorrected  as  "  '  two-and-thirty'  was  more  melodious". 

It  was  this  short  poem  that  Tennyson  wrote  in  Queen  Victoria's 
album  in  1863.  "  Altogether,"  he  said,  "  I  like  the  little  piece  as  well 
as  anything  I  have  written." 
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PART  III. 

ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

I. 

THOU  who  stealest  fire 
From  the  fountains  of  the  past 
To  glorify  the  present,  oh,  haste  ! 

Visit  my  low  desire  ! 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me, 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory  ! 


II. 

Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late, 
Flinging  the  gloom  of  yesternight 
On  the  white  day,  but  robed  in  softened  light  10 

Of  orient  state. 
Whilom  thou  earnest  with  the  morning  mist 

Even  as  a  maid  whose  stately  brow 
The  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn  have  kissed 

When  she,  as  thou, 

Stays  on  her  floating  locks  the  lovely  freight 
Of  overflowing  blooms  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits 
Which  in  wintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare.  20 
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III. 

Whilom  thou  earnest  with  the  morning  mist 

And  with  the  evening  cloud, 

Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth  into  my  open  breast 
(Those  peerless  flowers  which  in  the  rudest  wind 

Never  grow  sere 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind, 

Because  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  year). 

Nor  was  the  night  thy  shroud  : 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou  leddest  by  the  hand  thine  infant,  Hope ;  30 

The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from  thee 
The  light  of  thy  great  presence,  and  the  cope 

Of  the  half-attained  futurity, 

Though  deep  not  fathomless, 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  which  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy  ! 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress ; 
For  sure  she  deemed  no  mist  of  earth  could  dull 
Those  spirit-thrilling  eyes  so  keen  and  beautiful — 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres  40 

Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years ! 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me, 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory  ! 


IV. 

Come  forth,  I  charge  thee  ;  arise, 

Thou  of  the  many  tongues,  the  myriad  eyes  ! 

Thou  comest,  not  with  show  of  flaunting  vines 
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Unto  mine  inner  eye, 

Divinest  Memory !  50 

Thou  wert  not  nursed  by  the  waterfall 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried. 
Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-side, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door, 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand, 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves,  60 

Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn, 

In  every  elbow  and  turn, 
The  filtered  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland. 

O,  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 
Pour  round  my  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 

When  the  first  matin-song  hath  wakened  loud 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn, 

What  time  the  amber  morn  70 

Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-hung  cloud. 


V. 

Large  dowries  doth  the  raptured  eye 
To  the  young  spirit  present 
When  first  she  is  wed, 

And,  like  a  bride  of  old, 
In  triumph  led, 

With  music  and  sweet  showers 
Of  festal  flowers, 
Unto  the  dwelling  she  must  sway. 

12 
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Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist,  Memory !  80 

In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment 

With  royal  frame-work  of  wrought  gold  : 
Needs  must  thou  dearly  love  thy  first  essay, 
And  foremost  in  thy  various  gallery 

Place  it,  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 

Upon  the  storied  walls ; 

For  the  discovery 

And  newness  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thee 
That  all  which  thou  hast  drawn  of  fairest 

Or  boldest  since  but  lightly  weighs  90 

With  thee  unto  the  love  thou  bearest 
The  firstborn  of  thy  genius.     Artist-like, 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labour  of  thine  early  days, 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be ; 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  bushless  pike, 
Or  even  a  sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 

Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see  100 

Stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh — 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge 
Like  emblems  of  infinity 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky, 
Or  a  garden  bowered  close 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 
Long  alleys,  falling  down  to  twilight  grots 
Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  crowned  lilies  standing  near 

Purple-spiked  lavender, —  no 

Whither  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms, 
From  weary  wind, 
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With  youthful  fancy  re-inspired 

We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  the  many-sided  mind 
And  those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Subtle-thoughted,  myriad-minded. 

My  friend,  with  you  to  live  alone 

Were  how  much  better  than  to  own  120 

A  crown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  throne ! 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me, 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory  ! 


12 


NOTES 

[Tennyson,  says  his  son,  "  considered  the  Ode  to  Memory  one  of 
the  best  among  his  very  early  and  peculiarly  concentrated  Nature- 
poems  ".  The  poem  is  full  of  the  imagery  of  a  Lincolnshire  land- 
scape. ] 

4.  Visit  my  low  desire.  Attend  or  wait  on  my  humble  wish.  Bring 
to  me  the  pleasant  memories  of  far-off  childhood. 

8.  Of  late.  Antithetic  to  "whilom"  (formerly,  long  ago),  at  1.  12. 
The  whole  of  strophe  ii.  means  in  a  general  way,  Bring  me  pleasant, 
not  sad  memories. 

12.  With  the  morning  mist.     That  is,  every  morning;  just  as,  at 
1.  22,  "with  the  evening  cloud"  signifies,  poetically,  every  evening. 

13.  Stately.     Connect  with  "stays"  (keeps  from  falling,  retains), 
at  16. 

16.  Lovely  freight.     The  wreath  described  in  the  next  line. 

18.  Giving.  Refers  rather  to  "  she,"  "  the  maid,"  than  to  "  shoots  " 
and  "blooms". 

20.    With  brilliance  rare.     Such  as  that  of  holly-berries. 

30.  Hope,  the  child  of  memory — a  fine  idea.  The  past  is  regarded 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  future. 

41,  42.   Incorporated  from  an  earlier  poem. 

48.  Not  with  show  of  flaunting  vines.  His  were  English  memories, 
memories  of  a  Lincolnshire  parish. 

58.  The  brook  at  Somersby,  the  "cold  rivulet"  of  A  Farewell. 

59.  In  an  unpublished  poem  of  1828  he  wrote  of  this  rivulet  as 
"  rippling  by  cressy  isles  or  bars  of  sand".     See  note  to  1.  637  of  In 
Memoriam  supra. 

100.  The  cottage  referred  to  was  at  Mablethorpe,  where  the 
Tennysons  took  their  summer  holiday  during  the  poet's  boyhood  and 
early  youth.  It  was  close  under  the  sea-bank — the  "  line  of  tussocked 
dunes".  The  coast  here  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  seas, 
foamy  and  sonorous  :  the  clap  of  the  wave  on  the  flat  shore  at  half- 
tide  can  be  heard  for  miles  inland. 

105  et  seq.    A  picture  of  the  rectory  garden  and  field  at  Somersby, 
180 
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WHEN  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy, 

The  tide  of  time  flowed  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time  ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-morn 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne, 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold, 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old : 
True  Mussulman  was  I,  and  sworn, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  n 

Anight  my  shallop,  rustling  through 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron-shadows  in  the  blue, 
By  garden-porches  on  the  brim, 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide, 
Gold  glittering  through  lamplight  dim, 
And  broidered  sofas  on  each  side : 

In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  22 

Often,  where  clear-stemmed  platanes  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
181 
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The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept : 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  33 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  through  the  star-strown  calm, 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  entered  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbowered  vaults  of  pillared  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  clomb 
Heavenward,  were  stayed  beneath  the  dome 

Of  hollow  boughs.     A  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  44 

Still  onward  ;  and  the  clear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 
From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamond  rillets  musical, 
Through  little  crystal  arches  low 
Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
Fallen  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  55 
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Above  through  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vari-coloured  shells 
Wandered  engrained.     On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge, 
From  fluted  vase,  and  brazen  urn 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large, 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half-closed,  and  others  studded  wide 

With  disks  and  tiars,  fed  the  time 

With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  66 

Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon-grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung; 
Not  he  :  but  something  which  possessed 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love, 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepressed, 

Apart  from  place,  withholding  time, 

But  flattering  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  77 

Black  the  garden-bowers  and  grots 
Slumbered  :  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwooed  of  summer  wind  : 
A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flushed  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green, 
And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond-plots 

Of  dark  and  bright.     A  lovely  time, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  88 
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Dark-blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead, 
Distinct  with  vivid  stars  inlaid, 
Grew  darker  from  that  under-flame  : 
So,  leaping  lightly  from  the  boat, 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat, 
In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 

Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 

So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  99 

Thence  through  the  garden  I  was  drawn — 
A  realm  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound, 
And  many  a  shadow-chequered  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound, 
And  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 
Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn, 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 

Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 

In  honour  of  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  no 

With  dazed  vision  unawares, 
From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphate. 
Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors, 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors, 
Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade, 

After  the  fashion  of  the  time, 

And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  121 
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The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  looked  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark,  and  streamed 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seemed 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time 

To  celebrate  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  132 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 
Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony, 
In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone ; 

The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time, 

Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  143 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side, 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-drooped,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Engarlanded  and  diapered 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirred 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride, 

Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 

I  saw  him  in  his  golden  prime, 
THE  GOOD  HAROUN  ALRASCHID  !  154 


NOTES. 

[Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights  was  first  published  in  1830,  the 
year  in  which  Tennyson  attained  his  majority.  It  is  floridly  rich, 
even  to  excess — a  good  fault  in  the  diction  of  a  young  poet ;  and  not 
unbecoming  in  the  relation  of  an  adventure  among  scenes  of  Oriental 
luxury  and  magnificence.  The  particular  tale  in  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  which,  more  than  any 
other,  caught  the  imagination  of  young  Tennyson  was,  it  is  clear  from 
the  poem,  "  The  History  of  Noureddin  and  the  Beautiful  Persian  " — 
more  especially  the  history  of  their  adventures  on  the  night  of  their 
arrival  in  Bagdad. 

With  regard  to  The  Arabian  Nights  or  The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  as  the  well-known  collection  of  Persian  and  other  Eastern 
tales  is  variously  called,  it  seems  probable  it  took  very  much  its  present 
form  in  Cairo  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  version 
of  it  that  is  most  popular  in  England  is  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  Antoine  Galland  (published  1704-1708).] 

i.  The  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn.     Imagination  in  happy  boyhood. 
3.  Transported  to  times  long  past,  as  I  read  The  Arabian  Nights. 

5.  On  many  a  bright  summer  morning,  as  I  sat  reading  the  en- 
chanting pages  of  those  Persian  tales  in  the  garden  at  Somersby,  my 
spirit  was  floating  in  a  boat  down  the  Tigris  to  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

9.  Mussulman.  Another  form  of  "  moslem,"  meaning  one  who 
professes  isldm,  i.e.,  submission  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  Moham- 
medan faith :  the  root  is  Arab  salama,  to  submit. 

n.  Haroun  Alraschid.  "Aaron  the  just,"  Caliph  at  Bagdad, 
786-809.  "  Caliph  "  means  "  successor  "  (of  Mohammed).  He  was  a 
patron  of  poets  and  learned  men,  and  was  given  to  wandering  by 
night  and  by  day  in  disguise  through  the  streets  of  his  capital.  He 
figures  frequently  in  The  Arabian  Nights. 

28.  Damask-work.  Like  the  raised  patterns  on  Damascus  linen. 
The  smooth  sward  was  roughened  and  enriched  here  and  there  with 
plots  and  beds  of  flowers  in  full  bloom.  Milton  in  his  description  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  Bk.  iv.  of  Paradise  Lost,  speaks  of  banks 
"  damasked  with  flowers  ". 

34,  35.  The  undulating  motion  of  the  river  pulsed  gently  into  the 
canal,  and  raised  a  ripple  on  its  level  surface. 
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37.  Night  in  night.  The  shadow  of  the  palms  making  the  dark- 
ness darker. 

42.  Hollow  boughs.  Over-arching  boughs,  forming  a  concavity  of 
dense  foliage  which  caught  and  kept  the  fragrance  arising  from  the 
flowers  and  herbs  beneath. 

47.  Rivage.     French,  meaning  bank  or  margin  ;  Lat.  ripa,  a  bank. 

58.  Engrained.  Spotted  or  sown,  probably  ;  from  Lat.  granum,  a 
seed.  It  commonly  means  "  dyed  in  the  grain,"  i.e.,  a  fast  colour. 

64.  Disks  and  tiars.  Like  sunflowers  and  tulips — such  as  grew  in 
the  rectory  garden  at  Somersby. 

70.  Bulbul.     Nightingale. 

75.  Whose  enchanting  strains  made  you  forget  time  and  place : 
you  lived  but  to  listen. 

81.  The  illuminated  pavilion  (1.  114). 

84.  Counter  changed.  Chequered,  by  interchange  of  light  and 
shade.  See  In  Memoriam,  1.  505  supra. 

91.  Darkened  visibly,  in  contrast  with  the  illuminated  pavilion. 

103.  Where  were  faintly  heard  the  low  murmurs  of  the  city,  which 
served  only  to  accentuate  the  stillness. 

106.  Rosaries  of  scented  thorn.     Clumps  of  sweet-smelling  rose- 
bushes.    Lat.  rosarium,  rose-garden,  or  rose-chaplet. 

107.  Obelisks.      Gr.  obelos,   a  spit  or  needle.      Cp.   Cleopatra's 
Needle.     An  obelisk  means  literally  a  small  or  thin  pointed  pillar. 

114.  (The  great)  Pavilion  of  the  Caliphate.  Caliphate  means 
jurisdiction  of  the  Caliph.  "  The  garden,  which  belonged  to  the 
Caliph,  had  in  the  middle  of  it  a  grand  pavilion,  called  the  painted 
pavilion.  .  .  .  The  grand  and  superb  saloon  which  this  pavilion 
formed,  was  lighted  by  eighty  windows,  having  each  a  lustre ;  but 
these  lustres  were  never  lighted  up  except  when  the  Caliph  was 
present,  and  the  evening  was  so  mild  that  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be 
perceived.  They  then  produced  a  most  beautiful  illumination,  which 
could  be  seen  at  some  distance  in  the  country,  and  in  a  great  part  of 
the  city."  .  .  . 

"  They  stopped  for  some  time  to  examine  its  wonderful  structure, 
size  and  loftiness ;  after  they  had  gone  round  it,  surveying  it  on  all 
sides,  they  ascended  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps  formed  of  white  marble 
to  the  door  of  the  saloon."  .  .  . 

"  Noureddin  and  the  beautiful  Persian  entered  the  saloon.  .  .  . 
The  sofas  and  ornaments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pictures,  were  in  the 
highest  style  of  magnificence  ;  and,  besides  the  lustres  which  hung  at 
every  window,  there  were  between  the  frames  silver  branches,  each 
containing  a  wax  taper." — The  Arabian  Nights. 

123.  Quintessence.  Finest,  softest,  most  ethereal  kind.  The  five 
elemental  substances  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
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nature  from  gross  to  refined — earth,  water,  air,  fire,  quintessence. 
Lat.  quintus,  fifth.  See  Paradise  Lost,  III.,  11.  714-717. 

125.  Put  to  shame,  i.e.,  darkened,  by  their  brightness.  Silvers. 
Silver  candlesticks. 

138.  Shaded  with  scented  tresses  dark  as  ebony. 

148.  Diapered.  O.F.  diapre,  jasper,  a  precious  stone  much  used 
in  ornamental  jewellery. 


THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT. 


t 

ON  either  side  trje  river  lie 
Loflg'  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye 
That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 
And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-towered  Camelot  ; 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  tne  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott.  9 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls  and  four  gray  towers 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  18 

By  the  margin,  willow-veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed 
By  slow  horses  ;  and  unhailed 
The  shallop  flitteth,  silken-sailed, 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot  : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
189 
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Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  ?  27 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly 

Down  to  towered  Camelot ; 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "  'Tis  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott  ".  36 

PART    II. 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colours  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  45 

And,  moving  through  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near, 

Winding  down  to  Camelot ; 
There  the  river-eddy  whirls  ; 
And  there  the  surly  village  churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott.  54 
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Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-haired  page  in  crimson  clad 

Goes  by  to  towered  Camelot ; 
And  sometimes  through  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two : 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  63 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  through  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot : 
Or,  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed  ; 
"  I  am  half-sick  of  shadows,"  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  72 


PART  III. 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower  eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
The  sun  came  dazzling  through  the  leaves, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneeled 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield, 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field 

Beside  remote  Shalott.  81 

The  gemmy  bridle  glittered  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
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Hung  in  the  golden  Galaxy  ; 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot ; 
And,  from  his  blazoned  baldric  slung, 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armour  rung 

Beside  remote  Shalott.  90 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewelled  shone  the  saddle-leather ; 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burned  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot, — 
As  often  through  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light, 

Moves  over  still  Shalott.  oo 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glowed; 
On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flowed 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flashed  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
"  Tirra  lirra,"  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot.  108 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  paces  through  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  looked  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
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The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side  ; 
"  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,"  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  117 

PART  IV. 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 

Over  towered  Camelot ; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat, 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  126 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse, 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  lay ; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  135 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — 
Through  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  144 

'3 
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Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly, 
And  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly, 

Turned  to  towered  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reached  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  153 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 
By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 
A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 
A  corse  between  the  houses  high, 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came, 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.  162 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer ; 
And  they  crossed  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot : 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space ; 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face  ; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  ",  171 


NOTES. 

[The  Lady  of  Shalott  first  appeared  in  1832,  not  quite  in  its  present 
form,  but  somewhat  overlaid  with  a  redundancy  of  florid  expressions 
which  were  ten  years  afterwards  removed  or  simplified  to  the  advantage 
of  the  poem.  The  subject  belongs  to  the  time  of  King  Arthur ;  and 
it  is  one  of  a  number  of  poems,  chief  of  which  is  Morte  d' Arthur,  in 
which  Tennyson  made  his  first  essays  on  the  great  Arthurian  theme, 
afterwards  more  completely  and  continuously  dealt  with  in  the  twelve 
books  of  The  Idylls  of  the  King.  It  may  be  read  simply  as  a  tale  of 
old  romance,  but  contains  a  symbolical  meaning,  the  key  to  which 
will  be  found  in  the  lines — 

"  When  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed  ; 
'  I  am  half- sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott".] 

5.  Camelot.  King  Arthur's  capital,  built  on  a  hill,  with  his  palace 
crowning  the  summit. 

n.  Dusk.     Darken. 

21.  Unhailed.  From  the  "  four  gray  walls  and  towers  "  within  which 
dwells  the  Lady,  dreaming  away  her  life  among  the  shadows. 

40.  The  curse  of  unrequited  love. 

62.  Love  for  some  one  in  the  outer  world  has  not  yet  entered  her 
heart. 

74.  At  last  comes  Sir  Lancelot,  with  whom,  unconscious  of  her 
existence  as  he  rides  through  the  fields  opposite  her  island  seclusion, 
she  at  once  falls  deep  in  love.  Sir  Lancelot  was  the  most  famous  of 
all  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Table  Round. 

78.  The  emblematic  figure  on  his  shield  represented  the  devotion 
of  a  Christian  knight. 

80.  The  yellow  field.     The  harvest  field. 

84.  Galaxy.  Milky  way  (Gr.  galaxias) ;  a  great  luminous  band 
stretching  across  the  heavens  irregularly  from  horizon  to  horizon, 
and  consisting  of  innumerable  small  stars.  Gr.  gala,  milk. 

113.  In  spite  of  the  curse  (11.  40,  41),  following  the  knight  with  her 
eyes. 

NOTE. — See  Lancelot  and  Elaine  in  The  Idylls:  "Shalott"  is  a 
variation  upon  "Astolat"  or  "Escalot". 
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So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 

Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea  ; 

Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 

Had  fallen  in  Lyonness  about  their  Lord, 

King  Arthur :  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep, 

The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 

Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his  knights, 

And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land.  10 

On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 

Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.     I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls  20 

Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 
Though  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  through  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 

196 
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Which  was  my  pride  :  for  thou  rememberest  how 

In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  30 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 

Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  rowed  across 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king  : 

And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known  : 

But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere : 

Watch  what  thou  see'st,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus,  40 

Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  through  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word." 

So  saying,  from  the  ruined  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,  50 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  studs, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind,  60 

In  act  to  throw:  but  at  the  last  it  seemed 
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Better  to  leave  Excalibur  concealed 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags, 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I  gave  ? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?     Or  what  hast  heard  ?  " 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds,  70 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag  ". 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale : 
"  Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseemed 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 
For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again, 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing  80 

I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word." 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fixed  in  thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud, — 

"  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away, 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 
Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth,  90 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done  ? 
What  harm,  undone  ?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
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An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 

The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 

What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 

Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 

And  rumours  of  a  doubt  ?  but  were  this  kept,  100 

Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 

Saying,  '  King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 

Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.' 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aftertime 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  and  much  fame  were  lost." 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit,  no 

And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily : 
"  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?  " 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds  ". 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
"Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 

Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe  is  me  !  120 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widowed  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bowed  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights, 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
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And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence :          136 

But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 

I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands." 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutched  the  sword, 
And  strongly  wheeled  and  threw  it.     The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock  140 

By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flashed  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath  : 
"  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ?  "        150 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
"  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  though  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  looked  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him          160 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere." 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard  : 
';  My  end  draws  nigh;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
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Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight, 

And  bear  me  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  fear 

My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die  ". 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere  170 

Remorsefully  regarded  through,  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  through  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walked,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.     So  sighed  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear,  "  Quick,  quick  ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die  ".  180 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walked, 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him,  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy'  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clanged  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels —  190 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how-  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream — by  these 
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Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from  them  rose 

A  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars, 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony  200 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 

All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmured  Arthur,  "  Place  me  in  the  barge  "  ; 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.     There  those  three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 
And  called  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud,  210 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood :  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  withered  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dashed  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne — were  parched  with  dust; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mixed  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips.  220 
So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King ; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
"  Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance,  230 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
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Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved 

Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 

And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 

Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 
"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,          240 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure!  but  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats  250 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  see'st — if  indeed  I  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion  ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  260 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
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Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 
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NOTES. 

[Tennyson  was  early  drawn  to  the  legends  about  the  ancient  British 
King  Arthur.  "  The  vision  of  Arthur  as  I  have  drawn  him  had  come 
upon  me,"  said  Tennyson,  "when,  little  more  than  a  boy,  I  first 
lighted  upon  Malory."  He  was  Tennyson's  beau-ideal  of  a  man. 
"  How  much  of  history  we  have  in  the  story  of  Arthur  is  doubtful. 
Let  not  my  readers  press  too  hardly  on  details  whether  for  history  or 
for  allegory.  Some  think  that  King  Arthur  may  be  taken  to  typify 
conscience.  He  is  anyhow  meant  to  be  a  man  who  spent  himself  in 
the  cause  of  honour,  duty  and  self-sacrifice,  who  felt  and  aspired  with 
his  nobler  knights,  though  with  a  stronger  and  clearer  conscience  than 
any  of  them,  '  reverencing  his  conscience  as  his  king'.  '  There  was 
no  such  perfect  man  since  Adam,'  says  an  old  writer  "  (Tennyson,  A 
Memoir,  vol.  i.,  p.  194). 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Malory's  book  of  Arthurian 
romance  (Le  Morte  d 'Arthur,  a  black-letter  folio  of  over  850  pages  as 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1485)  is  one  of  the  great  books — not  alone  in 
size — of  the  world.  It  is  the  first  great  effort  in  prose-writing  our 
literature  can  show ;  and  its  subject-matter  has  had  a  strange  attrac- 
tion for  many  of  our  greatest  poets — Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Tennyson.  It  was  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  a  Knight  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  beyond  this  simple  statement.  He  drew  from  various 
sources,  both  English  and  French ;  and,  while  he  may  be  called 
compiler  or  translator,  it  is  also  true  that  he  handled  the  legends  of 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  in  his  own  way  with  such  freedom  and  loving 
or  artistic  skill  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  merit  of  an  original  writer. 
Tennyson,  in  the  Morte  d1  Arthur  (or  The  Passing  of  Arthur)  has 
copied  Malory  as  closely  as  Malory  followed  an  old  English  metrical 
romance — Le  Mort  Arthur.  To  Malory's  prose  version  of  King 
Arthur's  last  battle  and  mysterious  disappearance  Tennyson  has  lent 
the  charm  of  a  marvellously  melodious  setting,  but  it  may  indeed  be 
debated  whether  Tennyson's  Idyl  has  improved  on  the  picturesque- 
ness  or  the  pathos  of  the  story  as  told  by  Malory. 

The  story  of  Arthur  is  not  English  originally,  but  British  or  Welsh. 
Its  romance  captivated  the  English,  and  has  coloured  a  very  large 
part  of  our  literature,  both  verse  and  prose,  down  throughout  its 
whole  course  to  the  present  time.  It  began  in  the  traditionary  history 
of  the  Celtic  prince  Arthur,  and  first  took  on  its  romantic  hues  from 
the  pen  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  (in  Latin)  his  History 
of  the  Kings  of  Britain  in  1147.  Wace,  a  French  writer,  embellished 
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Geoffrey's  narrative  in  Le  Brut  d'A ngleterrc  (1155  ?).  Layamon's 
Brut  (1205)  was  based  on  the  work  of  Wace,  and  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  Walter  Map  (circa  1180)  still 
further  embellished  the  legends  by  inventing,  or  at  least  contributing, 
the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  the  character  of  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, 
and  the  Death  of  Arthur.  At  a  long  interval,  in  1470,  came  Malory 
with  the  whole  cycle  of  the  legends,  arranged  and  fashioned  with  the 
instinct  of  genius  in  his  "  noble  and  joyous"  book,  briefly  designated 
Le  Morte  d1  Arthur.  (See  the  present  editor's  English  Prose,  part  i., 

PP-  J-3-) 

The  Lady  of  Shalott,  published  originally  in  1832,  was  Tennyson's 
first  essay  on  the  great  Arthurian  theme.  In  1842  he  published,  be- 
sides Morte  d' Arthur,  other  Arthurian  poems — Sir  Galahad  and  Sir 
Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere.  But  Morte  d' Arthur  was  written 
not  later  than  1834.  The  Idylls  of  the  King  (Arthur)  constituted  the 
great  work  of  his  life  from  before  1859  down  to  1872.  The  Morte 
d' 'Arthur  was  incorporated  with  the  Idylls  under  the  title,  The 
Passing  of  Arthur.] 

i.  So  all  day  long,  etc.  An  English  poet  is  supposed  to  be  read- 
ing from  a  manuscript  the  eleventh  book  of  his  epic  on  King  Arthur 
to  a  small  company  of  friends  on  Christmas  Eve.  Hence  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  opening  line.  [The  frame-work,  however,  was  an  after- 
thought.] 

3.  King  Arthur's  table.  The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Table  itself,  made  by  Merlin, 
and  made  round  to  resemble  the  world,  had  belonged  originally  to 
Arthur's  father,  Uther  Pendragon,  who  had  given  it  to  the  King  of 
Cameliard :  it  came  into  Arthur's  possession  when  he  married 
Guenever,  the  daughter  of  that  king.  It  was,  of  course,  a  very  great 
honour  to  belong  to  the  Order  of  "  the  Table  Round  "  :  its  members 
were  "  a  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men,"  intended  "  to  serve  as 
model  for  the  mighty  world  ".  At  the  ordination  of  a  Knight  he  laid 
his  hand  in  King  Arthur's  and  swore  to  reverence  the  king  as  his 
conscience,  and  his  conscience  as  the  king, — 

"  To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  honour  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  a  life  of  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds 
Until  he  won  her." 

For  a  long  time  the  Knights  were  true  to  their  vows ;  but  at  last  vice 
crept  in  amongst  them,  and  dissension,  and  revolt ;  and  the  blameless 
king  had  the  misfortune  to  see  "  the  loathsome  opposite  "  of  all  his 
heart  had  desired.  See  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  noble  prose  romance  Le 
Morte  d' Arthur  (1470),  whose  version  of  the  marvellous  circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  Arthur,  Tennyson  has  closely  followed. 
The  poet  has  given  to  the  beauty  of  the  story  the  charm  of  his  art, 
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but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  improved  on  the  picturesque- 
ness  or  the  pathos  of  the  story  as  told  in  Malory's  prose. 

4.  Lyonncss.  An  ancient  Celtic  kingdom  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  England,  the  submerged  part  of  Cornwall  which  extended  to 
the  Scilly  Isles.  [In  1887,  during  a  cruise  in  the  Channel,  as  the 
vessel  rounded  the  Land's  End,  Tennyson  would  be  seen  gazing  into 
the  sea-depths,  searching,  as  he  said,  "for  some  ruins  of  town  or 
castle,  parts  of  the  ancient  Lyonnesse"  (Memoir,  vol.  ii.,  p.  340).] 

12.  A  great  water.  Lake,  mere ;  not  river  or  sea.  Cp.  Ulleswater, 
Derwentzt'flter,  etc. 

14.  Unsolders  all,  etc.  Dissolves  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table. 
"  Solder  "  is  from  Lat.  solidus,  firm. 

21.  Camelot.  Identified  with  the  village  of  Queen's  Camel  in 
Somersetshire.  Arthur's  palace,  built  by  Merlin,  was  here.  In  a 
different  idyll  (The  Holy  Grail)  Tennyson  describes  Camelot  as 
a  "dim  rich  city"  on  a  hill,  with  innumerable  roofs,  towers  and 
spires,  enlivened  and  adorned  with  groves  and  garden-lawns  and 
rushing  brooks,  and  crowned  with  the  mighty  hall 

"  Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long  ago  ". 

23.  Merlin.  The  great  enchanter — himself  in  the  end  spellbound 
by  Vivien.  He  was  possessed  of  marvellous  power  and  wisdom,  and 
was  Arthur's  chief  aider  and  adviser,  as  he  had  been  Uther's  before 
him.  Should  come  again.  Accordingly  his  epitaph  was  "  Hie  jacet 
Arthurus,  rex  quondam,  rexque  futurus  ". 

27.  My  brand  Excalibur.  Arthur's  sword,  Carve-steel,  given  him 
by  the  Lady  of  the  Mere.  Other  famous-named  swords  were  Lance- 
lot's Aroundight,  Charlemagne's  jfoyeuse,  the  Cid's  Colada,  Oliver's 
Haute-claire,  Roland's  Durindale,  Sir  Bevis's  Morglay,  etc.  Some 
of  these  names  may  be  remembered  by  Longfellow's  verse  in  the  first 
interlude  to  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn: — 

"  '  This  sword  was  in  the  fight '. 
The  Poet  seized  it,  and  exclaimed, 
'  It  is  the  sword  of  a  good  knight, 
Though  homespun  was  his  coat  of  mail. 
What  matter  if  it  be  not  named 
Joyeuse,  Colada,  Durindale, 
Excalibur,  or  Aroundight  ? ' ' 

31.  Samite.  A  rich  silk  stuff.  Low  Lat.  examitum,  from  late  Gr. 
hexiimiton,  cloth  woven  of  six  kinds  of  thread,  or  of  thread  of  six 
strands,  and  therefore  of  rich  texture  and  costly ;  Gr.  hex,  six ;  mitos, 
a  thread.  Spenser  uses  the  word  in  The  Faerie  Queene. 

37.  The  middle  mere.     Lat.  idiom  ;  cp.  summa  mons. 

38.  Lightly.     Quickly.     It  is  the  word  used  by  Malory. 

43.  Hest.  Behest,  command ;  O.E.  hdian,  to  command  or  call, 
whence  "  hight,"  called. 

60.  This  line  is  Virgilian,  from  the  fourth  (or  eighth)  JEneid, 
"  Atque  animum  nunc  hue  celerem,  nunc  dividit  illuc.  ",  It  expresses 
Sir  Bedivere's  hesitation  or  indecision. 
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70,  71.  In  Malory — "  I  saw  no  thing  but  the  waters  wap  and  the 
waves  wane  ". 

80.  Lief  and  dear.  The  phrase  is  from  Malory.  O.E.  leaf,  dear. 
The  Scottish  phrase  "  leeze  me  "  (on  this  or  that)  means  literally 
"  lief  is  (to)  me". 

121.  Authority  forgets  a  dying  king.     His  authority  forsakes  him  ; 
he  is  no  longer  obeyed. 

122.  Widowed  of  the  power.     Bereft  of  it;  Lat.  viduus,  deprived  of. 
133-136.  Notice  the  rapid  movement  of  these  lines ;  contrast  with 

1.  112,  supra. 

137.  A  magnificent  description,  bringing  the  vision  to  our  eyes ! 

139.  The  northern  morn.     Aurora  Borealis. 

140.  Isles  of  winter.     Icebergs.     Shock.     Strike  against  each  other. 
"Collide"  has  the  same  meaning,  but  the  sound  of  "collide"  does 
not  convey  the  sense  like  the  sound  of  "  shock  ".     The  word  in  the 
line  is  onomatopoeic. 

158-161.  Behold  an  arm,  etc.  Something  of  a  magical  effect  is 
produced  by  the  repetition  of  these  words.  Malory's  description  of 
the  scene  is  picturesquely  clear — "  And  there  came  an  arm  and  an 
hand  above  the  water,  and  met  it,  and  caught  it,  and  so  shook  it 
thrice,  and  brandished  it ;  and  then — vanished  away  the  hand  with 
the  sword  in  the  water  !  " 

170.  As  in  a  picture.  Cp.  the  description  of  Iphigenia  in  ^Eschylus's 
Agamemnon — prdpousa  th'  hos  en  graphais  (beautiful  as  in  a  picture). 

193.  Hove.  Malory  uses  the  word.  It  occurs  in  Chaucer,  Lord 
Surrey,  Spenser,  etc.  It  means  -to  wait ;  "  hover  "  is  the  frequentative 
form. 

198.  If  The  Idylls  of  the  King  (Morte  d1  Arthur  included)  be  taken 
allegorically,  the  three  Queens  (as  Tennyson  allowed)  may  represent 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  "but,"  he  said,  "the  thought  within  the 
image  is  much  more  than  any  one  interpretation  ". 

202,  203.  Eerily,  drearily. 

215.  Greaves  and  cuisses.     Armour  for  legs  and  thighs. 

233.  The  three  wise  men  from  the  East  who,  led  by  a  star,  found 
their  way  to  Bethlehem,  where  Christ  was  born,  and  presented  their 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

242.  By  becoming,  through  sheer  monotony  of  practice,  a  merely 
mechanical  form,  destitute  of  the  spirit  that  first  inspired  it. 

247,  248.  "  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much  "  (Epistle  of  James  v.  16). 

251.  A  blind  life.  Unpossessed  of  the  light  or  guidance  of  reason  ; 
having  only  instinct ;  and  not  knowing  their  dependence  on  Provi- 
dence. 

255.  Dependence  upon  Providence  being  thus  acknowledged  and 
secured  by  the  great  family  of  mankind. 
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257.  If  indeed  I  go.  He  is  thinking  of  Merlin's  prophecy,  referred 
to  at  1.  23  supra. 

260.  Where  falls  not  hail,  etc.  Cp.  Homer,  fourth  Odyssey,  11. 
565-568 :  "  There  life  is  easiest  for  men  ;  there  is  no  snow,  nor  heavy 
storm,  nor  at  any  time  rain  ;  but  Ocean  sends  them  ever  cool  breezes 
of  the  west".  The  Isles  of  the  Blest,  the  Valley  of  Avilion,  and  the 
Land  of  the  Leal  all  answer  to  the  description. 

268.  Takes  the  flood.  Cp.  Malory — "And  as  soon  as  Sir  Bedivere 
had  lost  the  sight  of  the  barge,  he  wept  and  wailed,  and  so  took  the 
forest  ". 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN. 

I  READ,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade, 
"  The  Legend  of  Good  Women"  long  ago 

Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who  made 
His  music  heard  below  ; 

Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 

With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 

Held  me  above  the  subject,  as  strong  gales  10 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  though  my  heart, 

Brimful  of  those  wild  tales, 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.     In  every  land 

I  saw,  wherever  light  illumineth, 
Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 

The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning  stars, 

And  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and  wrong, 

And  trumpets  blown  for  wars  ;  20 

And  clattering  flints  battered  with  clanging  hoofs ; 

And  I  saw  crowds  in  columned  sanctuaries : 
And  forms  that  passed  at  windows,  and  on  roofs, 

Of  marble  palaces  ; 
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Corpses  across  the  threshold  ;  heroes  tall 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall ; 

Lances  in  ambush  set ; 

And  high  shrine-doors  burst  through  with  heated  blasts 
That  run  before  the  fluttering  tongues  of  fire  ;  30 

White  surf  wind-scattered  over  sails  and  masts, 
And  ever  climbing  higher  ; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen  plates, 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers  woes, 

Ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron  grates, 
And  hushed  seraglios. 

So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when  to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  self-same  way, 

Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 

Torn  from  the  fringe  of  spray.  40 

I  started  once,  or  seemed  to  start,  in  pain, 

Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove  to  speak, 

As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the  brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 

A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow 
That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leaguered  town  ; 

And  then,  I  know  not  how, 

All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapsing  thought 

Streamed  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and  did  creep       50 

Rolled  on  each  other,  rounded,  smoothed,  and  brought 
Into  the  gulfs  of  sleep. 

H* 
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At  last  methought  that  I  had  wandered  far 
In  an  old  wood  :  fresh-washed  in  coolest  dew 

The  maiden  splendours  of  the  morning-star 
Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue. 

Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and  lean 

Upon  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with  clearest  green 

New  from  its  silken  sheath.  60 

The  dim  red  morn  had  died,  her  journey  done, 
And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight  plain 

Half-fallen  across  the  threshold  of  the  sun 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air, 

Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill : 
Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 

Is  not  so  deadly  still 

As  that  wide  forest.     Growths  of  jasmine  turned 

Their  humid  arms  festooning  tree  to  tree,  70 

And  at  the  root  through  lush  green  grasses  burned 
The  red  anemone. 

I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I  knew 
The  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid  dawn 

On  those  long,  rank,  dark  wood-walks  drenched  in  dew, 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  violets  hidden  in  the  green 
Poured  back  into  my  empty  soul  and  frame 

The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 

Joyful  and  free  from  blame.  80 
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And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 

Thrilled  through  mine  ears  in  that  unblissful  clime, 
"  Pass  freely  through  :  the  wood  is  all  thine  own 

Until  the  end  of  time  ". 

At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call, 

Stiller  than  chiselled  marble,  standing  there, 

A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall 
And  most  divinely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  surprise 

Froze  my  swift  speech  :  she,  turning  on  my  face       90 

The  starlike  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place. 

"  I  had  great  beauty  :  ask  thou  not  my  name : 

No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny  : 
Many  drew  swords  and  died  :  where'er  I  came 

I  brought  calamity." 

"  No  marvel,  sovereign  lady !  in  fair  field 

Myself  for  such  a  face  had  boldly  died," 
I  answered  free ;  and  turning  I  appealed 

To  one  that  stood  beside.  100 

But  she  with  sick  and  scornful  looks  averse 
To  her  full  height  her  stately  stature  draws ; 

"  My  youth,"  she  said,  "  was  blasted  with  a  curse  : 
This  woman  was  the  cause. 

I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place 
Which  yet  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and  fears : 

My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face ; 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 
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Still  strove  to  speak :  my  voice  was  thick  with  sighs 
As  in  a  dream.     Dimly  I  could  descry  no 

The  stern  black-bearded  kings  with  wolfish  eyes 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

The  high  masts  flickered  as  they  lay  afloat ; 

The  crowds,  the  temples  wavered,  and  the  shore  ; 
The  bright  death  quivered  at  the  victim's  throat, 

Touched — and  I  knew  no  more". 

Whereto  the  other  with  a  downward  brow : 

"  I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging  foam, 

Whirled  by  the  wind,  had  rolled  me  deep  below, 

Then  when  I  left  my  home  ".  120 

Her  slow  full  words  sank  through  the  silence  drear, 

As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea. 
Sudden  I  heard  a  voice,  that  cried  "  Come  here, 

That  I  may  look  on  thee  ". 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise, 

One  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  unrolled, 
A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes, 

Brow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smile,  began  : 

"  I  governed  men  by  change,  and  so  I  swayed  130 

All  moods.     'Tis  long  since  I  have  seen  a  man. 
Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 

According  to  my  humour  ebb  and  flow. 
I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood  : 

That  makes  my  only  woe. 
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Nay — yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not  bend 
One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine  eye 

That  dull  cold-blooded  Caesar.     Prythee,  friend, 

Where  is  Mark  Antony  ?  140 

The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  sublime 
On  Fortune's  neck  :  we  sat  as  God  by  God  : 

The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his  time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and  lit 

Lamps  which  out-burned  Canopus.     O  my  life 

In  Egypt !  O  the  dalliance  and  the  wit, 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war's  alarms, 

My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony,  150 

My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms, 
Contented  there  to  die  ! 

And  there  he  died  :  and,  when  I  heard  my  name 
Sighed  forth  with  life,  I  would  not  brook  my  fear 

Of  the  other  :  with  a  worm  I  balked  his  fame. 
What  else  was  left  ?  look  here  !  " 

With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and  half 
The  polished  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 

Laid  bare.     Thereto  she  pointed  with  a  laugh, 

Showing  the  aspick's  bite.  160 

"  I  died  a  Queen.  The  Roman  soldier  found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my  brows, 

A  name  for  ever ! — lying  robed  and  crowned, 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse." 
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Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 

Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and  glance 

From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  through  all  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  delight ; 

Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the  ground  170 

She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  filled  with  light 

The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest  darts ; 

As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning  rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty  hearts 

Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.     Then  I  heard 
A  noise  of  some  one  coming  through  the  lawn, 

And  singing  clearer  than  the  crested  bird 

That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn.  180 

"The  torrent  brooks  of  hallowed  Israel 

From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and  soon, 

Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  through  the  dell, 
Far-heard  beneath  the  moon. 

The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 

Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with  beams  divine  : 
All  night  the  splintered  crags  that  wall  the  dell 

With  spires  of  silver  shine." 

As  one  that  museth  where  broad  sunshine  laves 

The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  through  the  door          190 

Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 
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Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charmed  and  tied 
To  where  he  stands, — so  stood  I,  when  that  flow 

Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 
To  save  her  father's  vow ; 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 
A  maiden  pure ;  as  when  she  went  along 

From  Mizpeh's  towered  gate  with  welcome  light, 

With  timbrel  and  with  song.  200 

My  words  leapt  forth  :  "  Heaven  heads  the  count  of  crimes 
With  that  wild  oath  ".     She  rendered  answer  high  : 

"  Not  so  ;  nor  once  alone — a  thousand  times 
I  would  be  born  and  die. 

Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant,  whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  beneath, 

Feeding  the  flower  ;  but  ere  my  flower  to  fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death. 

My  God,  my  land,  my  father — these  did  move 

Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,  that  Nature  gave,  210 

Lowered  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

And  I  went  mourning,  '  No  fair  Hebrew  boy 
Shall  smile  away  my  maiden  blame  among 

The  Hebrew  mothers  ' — emptied  of  all  joy, 
Leaving  the  dance  and  song, 

Leaving  the  olive-gardens  far  below, 

Leaving  the  promise  of  my  bridal  bower, 

The  valleys  of  grape-loaded  vines  that  glow 

Beneath  the  battled  tower.  220 
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The  light  white  cloud  swam  over  us.     Anon 

We  heard  the  lion  roaring  from  his  den  ; 
We  saw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one  by  one, 

Or,  from  the  darkened  glen, 

Saw  God  divide  the  night  with  flying  flame, 

And  thunder  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
I  heard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief  became 

A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

When  the  next  moon  was  rolled  into  the  sky, 

Strength  came  to  me  that  equalled  my  desire.  230 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire  ! 

It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  to  dwell 

That  I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will ; 
Because  the  kiss  he  gave  me,  ere  I  fell, 

Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race 

Hewed  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from  Aroe'r 

On  Arnon  unto  Minneth."     Here  her  face 

Glowed,  as  I  looked  at  her.  240 

She  locked  her  lips  :  she  left  me  where  I  stood  : 
"  Glory  to  God  !  "  she  sang,  and  passed  afar, 

Thridding  the  sombre  boscage  of  the  wood 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

Losing  her  carol,  I  stood  pensively 

As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his  head 

When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  suddenly, 
And  the  old  year  is  dead. 
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"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  a  low  voice,  full  of  care, 

Murmured  beside  me  :  "  Turn  and  look  on  me  ;       250 
I  am  that  Rosamond  whom  men  call  fair, 

If  what  I  was  I  be. 

Would  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse  and  poor ! 

O  me,  that  I  should  ever  see  the  light ! 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  angered  Eleanor 

Do  hunt  me,  day  and  night." 

She  ceased  in  tears,  fallen  from  hope  and  trust: 
To  whom  the  Egyptian  :  "  O,  you  tamely  died  ! 

You  should  have  clung  to  Fulvia's  waist,  and  thrust 
The  dagger  through  her  side."  260 

With  that  sharp  sound  the  white  dawn's  creeping  beams, 

Stolen  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mystery 
Of  folded  sleep.     The  captain  of  my  dreams 

Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

• 
Morn  broadened  on  the  borders  of  the  dark 

Ere  I  saw  her  who  clasped  in  her  last  trance 
Her  murdered  father's  head  ;  or  Joan  of  Arc, 

A  light  of  ancient  France  ; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish  Death, 

Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her  king,  270 

Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy  breath, 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  Spring. 

No  memory  labours  longer  from  the  deep 
Gold-mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidden  ore 

That  glimpses,  moving  up,  than  I  from  sleep 
To  gather  and  tell  o'er 
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Each  little  sound  and  sight.     With  what  dull  pain 
Compassed,  how  eagerly  I  sought  to  strike 

Into  that  wondrous  track  of  dreams  again  ! 

But  no  two  dreams  are  like.  280 

As  when  a  soul  laments,  which  hath  been  blest, 
Desiring  what  is  mingled  with  past  years, 

In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  expressed 
By  signs  or  groans  or  tears ; 

Because  all  words,  though  culled  with  choicest  art, 

Failing  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet, 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 

Faints,  faded  by  its  heat. 


NOTES. 

[^4  Dream  of  Fair  Women  first  appeared  in  1832,  and  was  then  pre- 
faced with  some  verses  about  a  man  sailing  in  a  balloon,  and  looking 
down  on  the  varied  map  of  the  world's  surface  unfolded  beneath  him. 
They  were  afterwards  omitted.  The  conclusion  of  the  poem  might 
also  have  been  pruned  with  advantage.  The  poem  is  full  of  varied 
beauties  both  of  thought  and  of  expression.] 

2.  "  The   Legend   of   Good    Women."      Written    (circa    1386)   by 
Chaucer,  the  oldest  English  poet  that  is  generally  read  to-day  for 
pleasure.     In  it  nine  "  good  women  "  are  celebrated — 

"  Gode  Wommen,  maidenes  and  wyves, 
That  weren  trewe  in  lovinge  al  hir  lyves  " — 

of  whom,  among  others,  may  be  mentioned  Cleopatra,  Thisbe,  Dido, 
Lucretia  and  Ariadne.  The  poem,  which  is  unfinished — it  had  been 
Chaucer's  intention  to  commemorate  nineteen  women  who  were 
martyrs  of  love — is  the  first  in  our  language  in  which  the  heroic 
couplet  is  used. 

3,  4.  The  morning  star  of  song  who  made  His  music  heard  below. 
The  earliest  of  our  great  poets  who  have  become  popular.     For  the 
metaphor  cp.  the  Lines  on  Cowley  by  Denham — 

"  Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning-star, 

To  us  discovers  day  from  far  " ; 

and  the  Scriptural  text,  "The  morning  stars  sang  together"  (Job 
xxxviii.  7). 

5.  Dan  Chaucer.     So  Spenser.     "Dan"  (or  "Daun":   Don  and 
Dom  are  foreign  forms)  is  a  title  of  respect,  signifying  Master ;  Lat. 
dominus.     Chaucer  himself  uses  it — Dan  Cupido,  Dan  Pirrus,  Dan 
Piers ;  later   poets,   like   Spenser  and  (in    The  Castle  of  Indolence) 
Thomson,  affecting  the  antique  style,  have  Dan  Sol,  Dan   Homer, 
Dan  Abraham,  Dan  Chaucer,  etc. 

6.  Preluded  those  melodious  bursts.     Preceded  and  gave  promise 
of  the  great  outburst  of  poetry  in  the  Elizabethan  age.     The  poems 
of  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  etc.,  are  referred  to.     Between 
Chaucer  and  Spenser  lies  a  waste  of  nearly  two  centuries,  in  which 
no  great  English  poem  appeared. 

7.  Spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth.     Times  historically  grand, 
and  especially  so  in  a  literary  sense. 

8.  That  echo  still.     That  are  still  heard ;  we  still  read  and  feel  the 
influence  and  charm  of  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

9.  10.  The  knowledge  of  his  art  Held  me  above  the  subject.     The 
beauty  of  his  verse,  his  skill  in  story-telling,  divided  my  interest  with 
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the  pathetic  nature  of  the  stories  themselves,  keeping  me  from  quite 
giving  way  to  the  emotions  of  pity  which  those  stories  cannot  fail 
to  excite.  The  simile  that  follows  is  beautifully  illustrative :  the 
"  strong  gales  "  represent  the  force  of  Chaucer's  manner  of  narration 
— simple,  sympathetic,  carrying  the  reader ;  and  the  "  swollen  clouds  " 
held  from  raining  represent  the  reader,  ready  to  weep,  yet  not  break- 
ing down,  being  borne  along  by  the  charm  of  the  narrator. 

14.  Wherever  light  illumineth.     Wherever  we  have  any  records ; 
wherever  history  sheds  its  rays — Greece,  Egypt,  the  Land  of  Israel, 
England. 

15,  16.  Beauty,  mated  with  sorrow,  coming  to  a  tragic  end. 

17.  Those  far  renowned  brides  of  ancient  song.     The  heroines  of 
Chaucer's  old  poem,  The  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

18.  Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning  stars.     Suggested  many 
others ;  set  me  thinking  on  similar  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  women, 
till  the  history  of  the  past  seemed  little  else  than  the  tragedy  of  woman. 
The  phrase  "  hollow  dark  "  means  the  past  under  the  metaphor  of  the 
night-sky,  a  metaphor  suggested  by  the  darkness  and  vastness  of 
vanished  time.     Virgil  speaks  of  the  shadowy  vault,  the  umbra  cava  of 
night. 

19-47.  These  twenty-nine  lines  describe  generally  what  he  heard 
and  saw  in  his  reverie  of  the  woes  of  fair  unhappy  women,  as  suggested 
by  Chaucer's  poem,  or  as  revealed  in  history  and  legend.  [It  would 
not  be  difficult,  and  might  be  an  interesting  exercise  for  the  young 
student  of  this  poem,  to  find  in  history  and  fiction  many  other  female 
characters  (e.g.,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Amy  Kobsart, 
etc.),  besides  those  particularised  by  Chaucer  and  Tennyson,  whose 
"  goodness  "  or  "  beauty  "  shines  forth  from  tragic  surroundings.] 

22.  Columned  sanctuaries.     Grecian  temples. 

27.  The  tortoise.  This  is  the  Roman  testudo — a  body  of  men 
marching  close  under  their  raised  shields  to  the  attack  of  castle  or  city- 
wall.  The  animal  the  tortoise  is  so  named  from  its  twisting  gait  or 
twisted  feet  (Lat.  tortus,  twisted). 

33.  Squadrons  and  sqiiares.     Cavalry  and  infantry. 

34.  Still  sheets  of  water.     The  reference  may  be  to  imprisonment 
in  islands  or  to  death  by  drowning,  in  lonely  lakes,  or  to  both  ("  divers 
woes  "). 

35.  The  "  grated  vaults  "  mean  dungeons. 

37.  The  reference  is  to  the  shifting  imagery  in  his  reverie.  Each 
tragic  incident,  as  it  rose,  brought  its  own  imagery. 

49.  Sharp  fancies.     Figures  that  stood  out  clear  in  his  reverie. 

50.  Streamed  onward.     The  metaphor  is  a  current,  that  is  gradually 
losing  force :  its  waves  "  lose  their  edges,"  and  it  "  creeps  ".    Just  so  the 
rush  of  clear  images  on  the  current  of  his  thought  dies  down  into 
confusion  and  indistinctness,  and  at  last  he  falls  asleep. 

53.  After  reading,  and  after  reverie,  in  sleep  at  last  comes  dream. 
There  are  reminiscences  of  Somersby  elms  and  flowers,  and  of  Dante's 
ancient  wood,  etc.  (see  Purgatorio),  in  Tennyson's  Dream. 
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57,  58.  The  verbs  "stoop"  and  "lean"  are  transitive,  gov. 
"branches";  "underneath"  is  adv.  (or  adj.).  One  broad,  long, 
curved  elm-branch  at  Bag-Enderby,  near  Somersby,  may  be  re- 
membered here. 

59.  Fledged.  The  word,  meaning  both  "  feathered  "  and  "  edged," 
well  characterises  the  peculiar  growth  of  leaves  along  the  bole  and 
boughs  of  the  elm. 

61.  Dim  red  morn.     The  dawn,  a  personification. 

63.  The  threshold  of  the  sun.     Sunrise  is  indicated. 

66.  Here  Tennyson's  wood  differs  from  Dante's,  which  has  both 
birds  and  stream. 

76.  Lawn.     Glade. 

77-80.  The  smell  of  the  violets  recalled  the  glad  innocent  days  of 
childhood.  Many  have  noticed  the  power  of  odour  in  recalling  old 
associations. 

82.  Unblissful  clime.  In  the  shade  of  a  songless  wood  ;  dead,  still 
as  the  grave. 

85.  Helen  of  Troy,  wife  of  Menelaus  of  Sparta,  carried  off  by  Paris : 
the  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  for  her  recovery.  She  was  of  sur- 
passing, beauty. 

87.  Jupiter  was  the  reputed  father  of  Helen. 

go.  He  was  at  once  about  to  address  her,  but  paused — abashed  by 
his  own  daring  and  her  beauty. 

94.  I  could  not  have  avoided  my  fate.  This  is  Helen's  apology : 
all  the  woes  she  created  were  her  misfortune,  not  her  fault. 

100.  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  King  Agamemnon,  chief  in  command 
of  the  Grecian  forces  at  Troy.  Her  mother,  Clytaemnestra,  was  the 
sister  of  Helen.  Her  sacrifice  was  the  only  means  of  propitiating 
Artemis  (Diana),  who,  offended  with  her  father,  kept  the  Greek  fleet, 
when  it  was  ready  to  sail  against  Troy,  detained  by  a  calm  at  Aulis, 
on  the  coast  of  Eubcea.  Agamemnon's  offence  is  variously  stated ; 
the  common  account  gives  it  as  the  slaying  of  a  stag  sacred  to  the 
goddess. 

106.  "Which  men  called  Aulis  in  those  iron  years"  is  the  later 
reading  of  this  line.     Iron.     Stern,  cruel,     Calchas,  who  demanded 
her  death,  is  alluded  to. 

107.  In  an  agony  of  helpless  sympathy  with  his  young  daughter, 
in.  The  stern  black-bearded  kings.     The  Grecian  chiefs. 

114.  The  temples.     One  of  these  was  dedicated  to  Artemis. 

115.  The  bright  death.     The  gleaming  sacrificial  knife. 

120.  My  home.  Sparta,  where  she  was  queen.  The  commonest 
account  of  her  departure  with  Paris,  the  Trojan  prince,  represents  her 
— not  as  being  abducted — but  as  going  willingly,  influenced  by  Aphro- 
dite (Venus). 

127.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt. 

139.  That  dull  cold-blooded  Ccesar.  Caesar  Augustus,  the  first  of 
the  Roman  Emperors. 
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141.  Rode  sublime.     Attained   my  highest   glory  and  happiness. 
Gray  has  the  phrase  in  his  Ode  on  The  Progress  of  Poesy  : — 
"  Nor  second  he  who  rode  sublime,"  etc. 

145,  146.  Libyan.  African.  Canopus.  A  city  of  Egypt  on  the 
coast,  not  far  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  notorious  for  its 
nocturnal  revelry.  Cleopatra  recalls  her  days  and  nights  of  unending 
revelry  with  Mark  Antony  in  Egypt. 

151.  Bacchus.  Antony,  statesman  and  warrior,  is  here  called 
Bacchus  because  of  his  love  of  revelry.  He  was  a  voluptuary. 

153.  Antony's  defeat  off  Actium,  31  B.C.,  by  the  fleet  of  Caesar 
Octavianus  (afterwards  Augustus)  was  partly  due  to  Cleopatra's  flight 
in  the  middle  of  the  battle.  He  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  hearing  a  false 
rumour  of  her  death  which  Cleopatra  herself  put  forth,  he  stabbed 
himself,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  in  her  arms.  Cleopatra,  rather 
than  endure  the  indignity  of  being  led  captive  to  Rome  at  the  chariot 
wheels  of  Augustus,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  applying  an  asp  to  her 
breast. 

155.  The  other.  Augustus.  A  worm.  An  asp,  or  aspick,  the 
"  worm  of  Nilus  ". 

163.  A  name  for  ever  !  For  ever  renowned  by  that  act  of  devotion 
to  Antony. 

169-172.  Being  as  much  fascinated  by  the  light  of  her  eyes  as  he 
was  by  the  tones  of  her  voice. 

174.  The  "  burning  rings  "  of  this  line  are  the  "  piercing  orbs  "  of 
1.  171. 

176.  E.g.,  Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar  (the  grand  uncle  of  Augustus). 

177.  Undazzled.     Ceased  to  be  dazzled. 

178.  Some  one  coming.     Jephthah's  daughter. 

179.  180.  The  crested  bird  That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn.     Tenny- 
son must  mean  the  lark : — 

"  None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear  ; 

Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings, 

The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings  ". 

-Lyly. 

181-188.  This  is  a  vivid  and,  geographers  tell  us,  an  accurate 
description  of  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  land 
of  Moab  and  Ammon,  a  land  of  hills  and  plateaus,  valleys  and  cliffs  ; 
the  gorge  of  the  Arnon  is  1,700  feet  in  depth. 

196.  Her  father's  vow.  "  Now  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  was  a  mighty 
man  of  valour.  .  .  .  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into 
mine  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up 
for  a  burnt  offering.  So  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  to  fight  against  them  ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  his 
hands.  And  he  smote  them  from  Aroer,  even  till  thou  come  to  Minnith, 
even  twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards,  with  a  very 
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great  slaughter.  Thus  the  children  of  Ammon  were  subdued  before 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto  his  house, 
and,  behold,  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and 
with  dances :  and  she  was  his  only  child ;  beside  her  he  had  neither 
son  nor  daughter.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he 
rent  his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me 
very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me  :  for  I  have  opened 
my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back.  And  she  said  unto 
him,  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to 
me  according  to  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  foras- 
much as  the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies, 
even  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  And  she  said  unto  her  father,  Let 
this  thing  be  done  for  me :  let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go 
up  and  down  upon  the  mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my 
fellows.  And  he  said,  Go.  And  he  sent  her  away  for  two  months : 
and  she  went  with  her  companions,  and  bewailed  her  virginity  upon 
the  mountains.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
she  returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow 
which  he  had  vowed  "  (Judges  xi.  i,  30-40). 

199.  Mizpeh  signifies  watch-tower.  With  welcome  light.  Here 
the  noun  precedes  the  adjective.  Light  is  for  light-hearted. 

201.  The  count  of  crimes.     The  whole  long  list. 

205.  Single  I  grew.     Without  brother  or  sister ;  perhaps  virgin. 

211.  A  threefold  cord.  The  will  of  God,  of  her  country,  and  of  her 
father. 

221.  The  light  white  cloud — found  only  in  the  high  upper  air. 
Over  us.  She  had  ascended  the  mountains  with  her  companions. 

237.  It  is  written.     In  Scripture — Judges  xi. 

240.  This  is  Byron's  estimate  of  Jephthah's  daughter  :  see  Hebrew 
Melodies. 

243.  Boscage.     O.F.,  undergrowth. 

244.  An  echo  of  Shelley  (the  last  lyric  of  Hellas). 

249.  A  low  voice.  Fair  Rosamond's ;  Jane,  daughter  of  Lord 
Clifford,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  afterwards  poisoned  by  Henry's  wife 
Queen  Eleanor. 

258.  The  Egyptian.     Cleopatra. 

259.  Fulvia.     Mark  Antony's  wife ;  here  standing  for  Eleanor. 

266.  Her  who  clasped,  etc.     Margaret  Roper,  the  beloved  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.     She  begged  and  obtained  her  father's  head 
after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  on  London  Bridge,  and 
was  buried  clasping  it  in  her  arms.     More  was  martyred,  1535. 

267.  Joan  of  Arc.     The  saviour  of  France,  burned  for  a  witch  by 
her  English  captors,  at  Rouen,  1431. 

269.  Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  who  sucked  the  poison 
from  his  wound,  inflicted  by  an  assassin  in  Palestine,  1272. 
273-288.     The  conclusion  is  somewhat  laboured. 
276,  The  rime  here  is  faulty. 

'5 
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ONCE  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls ; 

Once  more  before  my  face 
I  see  the  mouldered  Abbey  walls 

That  stand  within  the  chace. 

Beyond  the  lodge  the  city  lies 

Beneath  its  drift  of  smoke  ; 
And  ah  !  with  what  delighted  eyes 

I  turn  to  yonder  oak  ! 

For,  when  my  passion  first  began, — 

Ere  that  which  in  me  burned,  10 

The  love  that  makes  me  thrice  a  man, 

Could  hope  itself  returned, — 

To  yonder  oak  within  the  field 

I  spoke  without  restraint, 
And  with  a  larger  faith  appealed 

Than  papist  unto  saint : 

For  oft  I  talked  with  him  apart, 

And  told  him  of  my  choice, 
Until  he  plagiarized  a  heart 

And  answered  with  a  voice  ;  20 

Though  what  he  whispered  under  heaven 

None  else  could  understand. 
I  found  him  garrulously  given, 

A  babbler  in  the  land. 
226 
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But,  since  I  heard  him  make  reply 

Is  many  a  weary  hour  : 
'Twere  well  to  question  him,  and  try 

If  yet  he  keeps  the  power. — 


HAIL,  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern, 

Broad  Oak  of  Sumner  Chace,  30 

Whose  topmost  branches  can  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sumner  Place  ! 

Say  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 

If  ever  maid  or  spouse, 
As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs. 

"  O  WALTER,  I  have  sheltered  here 

Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  summers,  year  by  year, 

Made  ripe  in  Sumner  Chace  :  40 

Old  summers  when  the  monk  was  fat, 

And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek, 
Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 

The  girls  upon  the  cheek, — 

Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's  Pence 
And  numbered  bead  and  shrift, 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  turned  the  cowls  adrift. 

And  I  have  seen  some  score  of  those 

Fresh  faces,  that  would  thrive,  50 

When  his  man-minded  offset  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five  ; 
15* 
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And  all  that  from  the  town  would  stroll, 
Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 

In  which  the  gloomy  brewer's  soul 
Went  by  me  like  a  stork, — 

The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood, 

And  others,  passing  praise, 
Strait-laced,  but  all  too  full  in  bud 

For  puritanic  stays.  60 

And  I  have  shadowed  many  a  group 

Of  beauties  that  were  born 
In  teacup  times  of  hood  and  hoop, 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn  ; 

And,  leg  and  arm  with  love-knots  gay, 
About  me  leaped  and  laughed 

The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day, 
And  shrilled  his  tinsel  shaft. 

I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall  !)  70 

This  girl  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick 
Is  three  times  worth  them  all; 

For  those  and  theirs,  by  nature's  law, 

Have  faded  long  ago, 
But  in  these  latter  springs  I  saw 

Your  own  Olivia  blow, 

From  when  she  gambolled  on  the  greens, 

A  baby  germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 

Could  number  five  from  ten.  80 
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I  swear  by  leaf  and  wind  and  rain 
(And  hear  me  with  thine  ears  !) 

That,  though  I  circle  in  the  grain 
Five  hundred  rings  of  years, 

Yet,  since  I  first  could  cast  a  shade, 

Did  never  creature  pass 
So  slightly,  musically  made, 

So  light  upon  the  grass. 

For,  as  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 

To  make  the  greensward  fresh,—  90 

I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit 

But  far  too  spare  of  flesh." 

O  HIDE  thy  knotted  knees  in  fern, 

And  overlook  the  chace, 
And  from  thy  topmost  branch  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sumner  Place  ! 

But  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name, 

That  oft  hast  heard  my  vows, 
Declare  when  last  Olivia  came 

To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs.  100 

"  O  YESTERDAY,  you  know,  the  fair 

Was  holden  at  the  town  : 
Her  father  left  his  good  armchair, 

And  rode  his  hunter  down  ; 

And  with  him  Albert  came  on  his. 

I  looked  at  him  with  joy  : 
As  cowslip  unto  oxlip  is, 

So  seems  she  to  the  boy. 
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An  hour  had  passed,  and,  sitting  straight 
Within  the  low-wheeled  chaise,  no 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

But,  as  for  her,  she  stayed  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went, 
And  down  the  way  you  use  to  come 

She  looked  with  discontent. 

She  left  the  novel  half-uncut 

Upon  the  rosewood  shelf; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut : 

She  could  not  please  herself.  120 

Then  ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt, 

And  livelier  than  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  through  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  park. 

A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wing, 

And  in  the  chase  grew  wild  ; 
As  close  as  might  be  would  he  cling 

About  the  darling  child. 

But,  light  as  any  wind  that  blows, 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir,  130 

The  flower  she  touched  on  dipt  and  rose, 
And  turned  to  look  at  her ! 

And  here  she  came,  and  round  me  played, 

And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made 

About  my  '  giant  bole  ' ; 
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And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth 

She  strove  to  span  my  waist : 
Alas  !  I  was  so  broad  of  girth 

I  could  not  be  embraced.  140 

I  wished  myself  the  fair  young  beech 

That  here  beside  me  stands, 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each, 

She  might  have  locked  her  hands. 

Yet  seemed  the  pressure  thrice  as  sweet 

As  woodbine's  fragile  hold, 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 

The  berried  briony  fold." 

O  MUFFLE  round  thy  knees  with  fern, 

And  shadow  Sumner  Chace  !  150 

Long  may  thy  topmost  branch  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sumner  Place  ! 

But,  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  carved  with  many  vows 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs  ? 

"  O  YES,  she  wandered  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  found,  and  kissed  the  name  she  found, 

And  sweetly  murmured  thine.  160 

A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source, 

And  down  my  surface  crept. 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse, 

But  I  believe  she  wept. 
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Then  flushed  her  cheek  with  rosy  light ; 

She  glanced  across  the  plain, 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight : 

She  kissed  me  once  again. 

Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind 
That,  trust  me!  on  my  word,  170 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred ; 

And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discerned, 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

That  show  the  year  is  turned. 

Thrice  happy  he  that  may  caress 

The  ringlet's  waving  balm  ! 
The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  press 

The  maiden's  tender  palm  !  180 

I,  rooted  here  among  the  groves, 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  vapid  vegetable  loves 

With  anthers  and  with  dust  : 

For  ah  !  my  friend,  the  days  were  brief 

Whereof  the  poets  talk, 
When  that  which  breathes  within  the  leaf 

Could  slip  its  bark,  and  walk. 

But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone, 

From  spray  and  branch  and  stem  190 

Have  sucked  and  gathered  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 
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She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss  ; 

But,  lightly  issuing  through, 
I  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss, 

With  usury  thereto." 

O  FLOURISH  high  with  leafy  towers, 

And  overlook  the  lea  ; 
Pursue  thy  loves  among  the  bowers, 

But  leave  thou  mine  to  me.  200 

O  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern  ; 

Old  oak,  I  love  thee  well ! 
A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  learn, 

And  what  remains  to  tell. 

"  'Tis  little  more  :  The  day  was  warm  ; 

At  last,  tired  out  with  play, 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm, 

And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

Her  eyelids  dropt  their  silken  eaves  : 

I  breathed  upon  her  eyes,  210 

Through  all  the  summer  of  my  leaves, 
A  welcome,  mixed  with  sighs. 

I  took  the  swarming  sound  of  life, 

The  music  from  the  town, 
The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fife, 

And  lulled  them  in  my  own. 

Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip 

To  light  her  shaded  eye  ; 
A  second  fluttered  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly;  220 
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A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neck 

To  make  the  necklace  shine  ; 
Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck, 

From  head  to  ancle  fine. 

Then  close  and  dark  my  arms  I  spread, 

And  shadowed  all  her  rest ; 
Dropt  dews  upon  her  golden  head, 

An  acorn  in  her  breast, 

But  in  a  pet  she  started  up, 

And  pluckt  it  out,  and  drew  230 

My  little  oakling  from  the  cup, 

And  flung  him  in  the  dew  ! 

And  yet  it  was  a  graceful  gift : 

I  felt  a  pang  within, 
As  when  I  see  the  woodman  lift 

His  axe  to  slay  my  kin. 

I  shook  him  down  because  he  was 

The  finest  on  the  tree. 
He  lies  beside  thee  on  the  grass — 

O  kiss  him  once  for  me !  240 

O  kiss  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss ; 
For  never  yet  was  oak  on  lea 

Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this  !  " 

STEP  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fern  ! 

Look  farther  through  the  chace  ! 
Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 

The  front  of  Sumner  Place  ! 
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This  fruit  of  thine  by  love  is  blest, 

That  but  a  moment  lay  250 

Where  fairer  fruit  of  love  may  rest 

Some  happy  future  day. 

I  kiss  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice  : 

The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win, 
To  riper  life  may  magnetize 

The  baby  oak  within  ! 

But  thou,  while  kingdoms  overset, 

Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand — 
Thy  leaf  shall  never  fail,  nor  yet 

Thine  acorn  in  the  land  !  260 

May  never  saw  dismember  thee, 

Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint, 
That  art  the  fairest-spoken  tree 

From  here  to  Lizard  Point ! 

O  rock  upon  thy  towery  top 

All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet ! 
All  starry  culmination  drop 

Balm -dews  to  bathe  thy  feet ! 

All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow  ! 

And,  while  he  sinks  or  swells,  270 

The  full  south-breeze  around  thee  blow 

The  sound  of  minster  bells  ! 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root, 

That  under  deeply  strikes  ! 
The  Northern  Morning  o'er  thee  shoot 

High  up  in  silver  spikes  ! 
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Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain  ; 

But,  rolling  as  in  sleep, 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep !  280 

And  hear  me  swear  a  solemn  oath — 

That  only  by  thy  side 
Will  I  to  Olive  plight  my  troth, 

And  gain  her  for  my  bride  ! 

And,  when  my  marriage-morn  may  fall, 

She,  Dryad-like,  shall  wear 
Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 

In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rime, 

And  praise  thee  more  in  both  290 

Than  bard  has  honoured  beech  or  lime, 

Or  that  Thessalian  growth 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat 

And  mystic  sentence  spoke  ; 
And  more  than  England  honours  that, 

Thy  famous  brother  Oak, 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  abode 

Till  all  the  paths  were  dim, 
And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode, 

And  hummed  a  surly  hymn.  300 


NOTES. 

[The  Talking  Oak  first  appeared  in  1842,  one  of  several  English  idyls 
or  eclogues  depicting  home  and  country  life  in  a  new  and  original 
way.  In  The  Talking  Oak  it  is  not  the  cottage  or  the  farm,  but  the 
manor  that  is  invested  with  poetry.  The  lovers  belong  to  the  upper 
middle  class,  and  are  set  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  English  landscape 
affording  delightful  and  varied  views  of  happy  country  life.  With 
these  views  is  skilfully  connected  a  series  of  charming  vignettes  of 
country  life  in  Old  England  at  different  periods  of  the  historical  past. 
In  giving  the  oak  a  voice  Tennyson  set  himself  the  delicate  task  of 
humanising  external  nature,  by  imagining  a  tree  possessed  of  feelings 
akin  to  those  of  human  nature.  Cp.  The  Brook.] 

4.  The  chace.  More  modern  form — chase  ;  the  park,  primarily  the 
hunting  park,  or  ground  where  animals  were  preserved  or  chased. 
The  root  of  the  word  is  O.F.  chacer,  to  pursue  ;  Lat.  capture,  to  catch. 

15.  A  larger  faith.  The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet  are  of 
imagination  all  compact ! 

19.  Plagiarized.  Got  in  some  secret  way  or  other  ;  stole  somehow. 
The  word  is  Lat.  plagiarius,  a  kidnapper  ;  plaga,  a  net  to  ensnare. 

23.  Given.     Inclined. 

41.  When  the  monk  was  fat.  When  Roman  Catholicism  flourished 
in  England,  and  the  clergy  were  of  somewhat  luxurious  habits. 

43.  In  assumption  of  the  role  of  the  gay  and  captivating  lover. 

45.  In  scorn  of  Peter's  Pence,  etc.  In  defiance  of  Papal  authority — 
which  levied  tax,  enforced  confession,  paternosters,  etc.  Peter's  Pence 
was  originally  a  voluntary  annual  tribute  of  Anglo-Saxon  England  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  Alfred  the  Great  is  credited  by  some  (Lingard, 
for  example)  as  having  originated  it.  It  consisted  of  a  silver  penny 
paid  by  every  owner  of  property  of  the  annual  value  of  thirty  pence. 
It  ceased  at  the  Reformation. 

47.  Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spcnce,  etc.  Henry  VIII.  dissolved 
the  monasteries  of  England  (1536-1540).  The  "spence"  was  the 
buttery  or  larder ;  a  "  spencer  "  meant  a  caterer,  or  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
(O.F.  despencier ;  from  Lat.  dispendere,  to  pay). 

50.  That  would  thrive.     That  wished  to  thrive,  either  by  early- 
rising,  or  by  following  the  queen's  example. 

51.  His    man-minded   offset.       Henry    VIII. 's    masculine-minded 
daughter,  Queen  Elizabeth.     In  botany  an  offset  is  a  shoot. 
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54.  That  wild  wind.     Referring  to  the  storm  that  devastated  Eng- 
land on  the  day  of  Cromwell's  death,  3rd  September,  1658. 

55.  The  gloomy  brewer.     The  "royal"  tree  must  be  allowed  its 
own  opinion  of  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell.      It  speaks  "  in 
character  ". 

57.  The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood.      Daughters  of  royalists 
living  in  the  time  of  Puritan  ascendency — 1649-1660.      The  word 
"  she-slips  "  is  in  the  obj.  case,  in  apposition  to  "  all "  in  1.  53.     Notice 
that  the  oak,  as  a  member  of  the  "  vegetable  kingdom,"  talks  naturally 
enough  of  shoots    ("offsets")  and   slips,  metaphorically  applied  to 
women  and  girls. 

58.  Others,   passing  praise,   Strait-laced.      The    Oak   allows    the 
grace  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  Puritans. 

59.  60.  Too  full  in  bud  For  puritanic  stays.     Too  full  of  young  and 
joyous  life  to  take  naturally  to  the  somewhat  austere  habits  practised 
by  the  Puritans. 

63,  64.  The  time  of  Queen  Anne,  early  eighteenth  century.  For 
a  picture  of  that  time  see  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  where  tea- 
cups, hood  and  hoop,  and  patches  are  all  in  evidence. 

67,  68.  Referring  to  the  extremely  artificial  "love-making"  then 
fashionable. 

70.  The  oak-gall,  or  oak-apple,  is  an  excrescence  of  the  leaf  (for 
the  most  part)  produced  by  certain  gall-insects  depositing  their  eggs 
within  it,  and  by  the  growth  of  the  larvae. 

76.  Blow^     Metaphorical.     See  also  1.  78  below ;  and  11.  51,  57,  59. 
80.  Five  from  ten.     Counting  onward  from  ten. 

82.  The  Oak  himself  was  independent  of  them  ;  but  everything  to 
its  proper  function ! 

83.  Circle  in  the  grain.     Count  annularly  in  the  fibrous  texture. 
Each  ring  is  said  to  mark  a  year's  growth. 

89.  Excluding  fairies,  of  course. 

92.  The  Oak  is  a  materialist,  naturally. 

107.  The  oxlip  is  a  larger  variety  of  the  cowslip. 

117-119.  It  is  probably  to  such  lines  as  these  that  Emerson  re- 
ferred when,  while  praising  the  poem  as  a  whole  as  being  the  most 
poetic  of  the  1842  volumes,  he  thought  it  "a  little  hurt  by  its  wit  and 
ingenuity  ".  [The  same  love  of  fine  upholstery,  etc.,  shows  in  Psyche's 
lecture-room  in  The  Princess.'] 

123.  Holt.  A  fine  old  word  for  wood.  Chaucer  has  it,  linked 
alliteratively  with  heath,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

131.  Cp.  Scott  (Lady  of  the  Lake) : — 

"  Even  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  "  (canto  i.,  st.  xviii.). 

132.  A  comical  specimen  of  the  Oak's  sportive  fancy. 
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148.  The  bryony  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  English  climbing 
plants  :  there  are  two  varieties,  the  red-berried  and  the  black. 
175.  In  the  rise  of  the  sap. 
184.  Dust.     Pollen. 

188.  Tennyson  here  refers  to  the  mythology  of  dryads  and  hama- 
dryads. 

203,  204.  A  politely  poetical  way  of  asking  him  to  go  on  with  his 
story. 

215.   The  drum  and  fife.     Sounding  at  the  neighbouring  fair. 

244.  Because  it  had  lain  for  a  moment  on  the  breast  of  Olivia. 

251.  Fairer  fruit.     Baby. 

255.  Magnetize.     Thrill,  vivify. 

257,  258.  Through  revolutions,  or  successions. 

259,  260.  Echo  of  a  Scriptural  expression. 

264.  Throughout  England,  to  the  very  Land's  End. 

266.  Throats  for  song-birds  :  Synecdoche. 

267,  268.  All  heavenly  influences  of  stars  in  their  most  favourable 
position  ("in  culmination")  descend  upon  thee ! 

275.   The  Northern  Morning.     Aurora  Borealis. 

283,  284.  From  which  we  learn  that  the  lovers,  though  attached  to 
each  other,  are  not  yet  engaged. 

286.  Dryad-like.     Like  a  wood-nymph. 

292.  That  Thessalian  growth.  According  to  Homer,  primitive 
Hellas,  the  home-land  of  the  Hellenes  (or  Greeks),  was  in  Thessaly ; 
and  Thessalian  may  therefore  be  equivalent  to  Grecian.  Tennyson's 
reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  oak-tree  at  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  on 
which  a  dark-coloured  dove,  that  came  from  Egyptian  Thebes, 
perched,  and  commanded,  in  a  human  voice,  the  erection  there  of  an 
oracle  and  sanctuary  sacred  to  Zeus.  See  Herodotus,  II.,  55,  56,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  legend  of  the  "Swarthy  Dove". 

296.  Brother  Oak.     The  Royal  Oak  at  Boscobel. 

297.  The  younger  Charles.     Charles  II.,  son  of  Charles  I.     After 
the  royalist  defeat  at  Worcester  (3rd  September,  1651),  Charles  II. 
found  refuge  in  an  oak  at  Boscobel,  among  the  branches  of  which, 
along  with  Major  Careless,  he  concealed  himself  for  over  twenty-four 
hours.     Boscobel,  in  Shropshire,  is  about  37  miles  north  of  Worcester. 
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COMRADES,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early 

morn  : 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the 

bugle-horn. 


'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews 

call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley 

Hall; 
Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy 

tracts, 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 
Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to 

rest, 

Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through  the  mellow 

shade, 
Glitter   like    a    swarm    of  fire-flies   tangled    in    a    silver 

braid.  10 

Here  about  the  beach   I  wandered,  nourishing   a   youth 

sublime 
With   the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of 

Time ; 

When  the  centuries   behind   me  like  a  fruitful   land  re- 
posed ; 
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When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it 

closed : 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see  ; 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 

be. 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's 

breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another 

crest ; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove  ; 
In    the   Spring  a  young   man's    fancy  lightly    turns  to 

thoughts  of  love.  20 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for 

one  so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance 

hung. 
And  I  said,  "  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth 

to  me ; 
Trust  me,   cousin,  all   the  current  of  my  being  sets  to 

thee  ". 
On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour  and  a 

light, 

As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 
And  she  turned — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm 

of  sighs — 

All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes — 
Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do 

me  wrong  "  ; 
Saying,  "  Dost  thou   love  me,   cousin  ?  "    weeping,   "  I 

have  loved  thee  long  ".  30 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his 

glowing  hands ; 

Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

16 
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Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music 

out  of  sight. 
Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses 

ring, 
And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of 

the  Spring. 
Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately 

ships, 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the 

lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  !      O  my  Amy,  mine  no 

more ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  !     O  the  barren,  barren 

shore !  40 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have 

sung, 
Puppet  to  a   father's  threat,  and   servile  to  a  shrewish 

tongue ! 
Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ? — -having  known  me,  to 

decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than 

mine  ! 

Yet  it  shall  be  :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize 

with  clay. 
As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is :   thou  art  mated  with  a 

clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag 

thee  down. 
He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its 

novel  force, 
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Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his 
horse.  50 

What  is  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy :  think  not  they  are 
glazed  with  wine. 

Go  to  him  :  it  is  thy  duty :  kiss  him :  take  his  hand  in 
thine. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength 

of  youth  ! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living 

truth  ! 
Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's 

rule ! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of 

the  fool ! 
Well — 'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster  ! — Hadst  thou  less 

unworthy  proved — 
Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife 

was  loved  ! 
Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but 

bitter  fruit  ? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart  be  at 

the  root.  60 

Never !    though  my  mortal   summers  to  such  length  of 

years  should  come 
As  the  many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery 

home. 

Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind  ? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew  her, 

kind? 
I  remember  one  that  perished  :  sweetly  did  she  speak  and 

move  : 
Such  a  one  do   I   remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to 

love. 

16  * 
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Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she 

bore  ? 

No — she  never  loved  me  truly  :  love  is  love  for  evermore. 
Comfort  ?    comfort  scorned  of  devils  !    this  is  truth  the 

poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 

things.  70 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's 
heart : — 

'  They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she  herself 
was  not  exempt — 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffered  ' — Perish  in  thy  self-con- 
tempt ! 

Overlive  it — lower  yet — be  happy  !  wherefore  should  I 
care  ? 

I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days 
like  these  ? 

Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden 
keys. 

Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  over- 
flow. 

I  have  but  an  angry  fancy  :  what  is  that  which  I  should 
do?  80 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's 
ground, 

When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapour,  and  the  winds  are 
laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour 
feels, 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's 
heels. 
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Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?     I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother- 
Age  ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my 

life; 
Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years 

would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's 

field,  90 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer 

drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary 

dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs 

of  men  : 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  some- 
thing new : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that 

they  shall  do  : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 

would  be  ; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic 

sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly 

bales ;  100 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a 

ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central 

blue ; 
Far   along    the   world-wide   whisper   of  the   south-wind 

rushing  warm, 
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With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  through  the 

thunder-storm  ; 
Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 

were  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 
There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm 

in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth   shall   slumber,   lapt   in   universal 

law. 

So  I  triumphed  ere  my  passion  sweeping  through  me  left 

me  dry, 
Left   me  with   the  palsied  heart,  and   left  me  with  the 

jaundiced  eye  ;  no 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of 

joint  : 
Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point 

to  point  : 
Slowly   comes    a    hungry    people,    as    a    lion,    creeping 

nigher, 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly-dying 

fire. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 

runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 

the  suns. 
What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful 


Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a 

boy's  ? 
Knowledge  comes,   but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on 

the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and 

more.  120 
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Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a 

laden  breast, 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his 

rest. 

Hark,   my    merry   comrades   call    me,   sounding   on   the 

bugle-horn, 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their 

scorn  : 
Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  mouldered 

string  ? 
I   am  shamed  through   all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so 

slight  a  thing.  4 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness  !  woman's  pleasure, 

woman's  pain — 

Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shal- 
lower brain  : 
Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  matched 

with  mine, 
Are   as    moonlight    unto    sunlight,   and   as   water    unto 

wine —  130 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.     Ah,  for 

some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to 

beat ; 

Where    in    wild    Mahratta-battle    fell    my    father    evil- 
starred  ; — 

I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's  ward. 
Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander  far  away, 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day, 
Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy 

skies, 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of 

Paradise  ; 
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Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer 

from  the  crag  ;  140 

Droops   the  heavy-blossom'd   bower,  hangs  the  heavy- 
fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of 

sea. 
There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this 

march  of  mind, 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that 

shake  mankind. 
There  the  passions  cramped  no  longer  shall  have  scope 

and  breathing  space : 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky 

race. 
Iron-jointed,   supple-sinewed,   they   shall  dive,  and  they 

shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in 

the  sun ; 
Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of 

the  brooks, 
Not     with     blinded     eyesight     poring    over    miserable 

books!  150 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy  !  but  I  know  my  words 

are  wild, 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian 

child. 
I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious 

gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower 

pains ! 
Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or 

clime  ? 
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I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time — 
I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon 

in  Ajalon  ! 
Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let 

us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves 

of  change.  160 

Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the 

younger  day : 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 
Mother-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  life 

begun  : 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings, 

weigh  the  Sun. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  through  all  my  fancy 

yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley 
Hall! 

Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof- 
tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath 
and  holt, 

Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunder- 
bolt. 170 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or 
snow ; 

For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 


NOTES. 

[Locksley  Hall  first  appeared  in  1842,  and,  while  it  was  all  but 
universally  admired  for  its  poetical  beauty  and  its  sympathy  with  the 
nobler  spirit  of  the  times,  its  form  was  so  much  misunderstood  that 
Tennyson  had  repeatedly  to  correct  the  idea  that  he  was  personally 
the  hero  of  it.  "  There  is  not  one  touch  of  biography  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end,"  he  wrote  to  one  correspondent.  "  The  whole 
thing  is  a  dramatic  impersonation.  .  .  .  Some  of  my  thought  may 
come  out  into  the  poem,  but  am  I  therefore  the  hero  ?  "  The  persons 
and  the  incidents  are  purely  imaginary.  The  scene  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  the  speaker  is  a  disappointed  lover. 
"  The  whole  poem  represents  young  life,  its  good  side,  its  deficiencies, 
and  its  yearnings."  The  verse  is  trochaic  octometer  with  the  last  foot 
unfinished — a  measure  suggested  to  the  poet  by  Hallam  the  historian 
as  a  kind  of  verse  that  the  English  people  liked.  There  are  eight  beats 
in  a  line,  the  beat  falling  on  the  first  of  each  pair  of  syllables  (8  ax.). 

There  is  a  curious  note  in  the  present  Lord  Tennyson's  Memoir  of 
his  father,  vol.  i.,  p.  195 :  "  I  remember  my  father  saying  that  Sir 
William  Jones's  prose  translation  of  the  Modllakdt,  the  seven  Arabic 
poems  (which  are  a  selection  from  the  work  of  pre- Mohammedan 
poets)  hanging  up  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  gave  him  the  idea  of  the 
poem  ". 

In  1886,  forty-four  years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Locksley 
Hall,  appeared  the  sequel  to  it,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After.  It 
is  in  the  same  measure,  and  is  also  dramatic,  though,  of  course,  some 
part  of  the  poet's  own  thought  here  again  has  found  its  way  into  the 
poem.  Naturally  it  contains  less  of  the  enthusiasm  and  high  spirit 
with  which  the  younger  poem  is  charged.] 

4.  The  "  dreary  gleams  "  are  flying  gleams  of  light ;  not  the  curlews, 
which  are  only  audible.  Tennyson  half  thought  of  changing  "  flying  " 
to  "  sweeping,"  as  being  a  more  explicit  word  (see  Memoir,  ii.,  p.  93). 

8.  Great  Orion.     The  most  splendid  constellation  in  the  heavens. 
In  Greek  mythology  Orion  was  a  handsome  giant  hunter  who,  after 
his  death,  was  placed  with  his  hound  among  the  stars. 

9.  The  Pleiads.     The  constellation  of  "the  Seven  Stars"  on  the 
shoulder  of  The  Bull  (Taurus).     In  mythology  they  were  the  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleione. 

10.  Though  only  six  or  seven  are  visible  to  the  eye,  a  good  telescope 
reveals  about  fifty  in  the  area.     Their  appearance  suggested  to  the 
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ancient  Greek  a  bunch  of  grapes  (Botrys) :  Tennyson's  simile  of  a 
swarm  of  fire-flies  is  original. 

11.  Nourishing  a  youth  sublime.      Cp.   Morte  d' Arthur — "That 
nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain  ". 

12.  The  long  result  of  Time.     The  wonderful  scientific  discoveries 
which  had  at  last  been  made  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 

13.  The  past  had  accomplished  its  duty  in  producing  the  present. 

14.  That  it  closed.      That  it  carried  within  it ;   enclosed.      The 
speaker  reflects  the  tone  of  his  age — a  scientific  age,  full  of  promise 
and  looking  forward  with  sanguine  hopes. 

19.  A  livelier  iris  changes.  A  brighter  iridescence  plays.  "Iris'' 
is  Greek  for  rainbow. 

23.  Cousin  Amy.     Daughter  of  his  uncle  with  whom  he  is  living 
at  Locksley  Hall. 

24.  All  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee.     My  whole  heart  is 
affectionately  inclined  towards  you. 

26.  The  northern  night.     The  Aurora  Borealis. 

31,  32.  Her  declaration  of  mutual  love  made  an  epoch  in  his  life 
from  that  moment ;  joyous  life  commenced,  every  moment  ran  in  golden 
sands.  The  metaphor  employed  is  a  sand-glass  for  measuring  time. 

33,  34.  Tennyson  once  spoke  of  the  metaphor  here  as  the  best  he 
had  ever  made.  (Lines  43,  44  show  that  our  young  hero  had  not  lost 
all  his  self-conceit.) 

40.  Her  heartlessness  and  his  disappointment  have  changed  for  him 
the  aspect  of  nature.  The  moorland  where  the  copses  rang  music  in 
the  ears  of  the  listening  lovers  is  now  become  unutterably  dreary. 
Even  the  shore  is  quite  uninteresting  now,  in  spite  of  those  rapturous 
evening  walks. 

42.  Opposition  of  both  parents,  too  strong  for  Amy's  resistance. 

44.  This  is  a  disappointed  lover's  description  of  his  rival,  whom 
he  further  vilifies  as  "  clay,"  "  clown,"  etc.  [He  makes  the  amende 
honorable  to  his  rival  in  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After :  "  I  that 
loathed  have  come  to  love  him  ".] 

51.  Think  not  they  are  glazed  with  wine.     Ironical. 

53.  The  social  wants.  The  hero's  wants  in  the  eyes  of  his  uncle 
and  aunt  were  wealth  and  influence :  he  was  poor  and  obscure. 

57,  58.  The  unfinished  utterances  are  examples  of  anacoluthon — 
the  sequence  being  lost  in  the  passion  or  distraction  of  the  speaker. 

62.  Crow.    Rook.    So  corn  for  any  variety  of  it,  oats,  etc.    Rookery. 
The  birds  ;  usually,  their  nests. 

63.  Can  I  think  of  her  only  as  I  knew  her  when  she  was  true  ? 
Can  I  separate  between  my  contemplation  of  what  she  seemed,  and 
my  knowledge  of  what  she  is  ? 

66.  Whom  to  look  at  was  to  love.  Cp.  Chaucer — "  ech  hir  lovede 
that  looked  on  hir  face"  (said  of  Griselda  in  The  Clerkes  Tale),  said 
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also  of  Constance  in  The  Man  of  Lawes ;  Scott  has — "  A'  body  that 
looked  upon  him  liked  him  "  (Cuddie  Heading  log.  in  Old  Mortality). 
67.  Her.     Amy.     As   dead.     As  I  can    think  of  that  other  who 
perished. 

69.  Comfort  scorned  of  devils  !     The  reference  may  be  to  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  i.,  263 — "  Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven!  " 
The  poet.     Dante  (Inferno,  v.,  121,  122). 

70.  "  Nessun  maggior  dolore,  Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice,  Nella 
miseria  "  (quoted  by  Tennyson,  aetat.  12,  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt:  he 
had  found  it  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  Byron's  Corsair).     Dante  probably 
found  it  in  Boethius,  ii.,  4 — "  In  omni  adversitate  fortunae,  infelicissi- 
mum  genus  est  infortunii,  fuisse  felicem  ". 

72.  Showing  your  daughter  how  imprudent  it  is  to  marry  merely 
for  love. 

73,  74.  She  herself  was  not  exempt,  etc.   -The  experience  supposed 
to  be  referred  to  being  his  own  case. 

76.  This  resolution  is  to  the  young  hero's  credit ;  it  is  manly. 

77.  He  has,  however,  a  contempt  for  the  times — taken  from  his 
uncle's  treatment  of  him.     See  next  line. 

79.  S^litors.     Competitors ;  it  is  a  commercial  age,  alive  with  the 
keenest  competition. 

80.  Angry  fancy.     Passion  and  imagination. 

81.  As  a  soldier,  with  an  invading  force. 

82.  Vapour.     Cannon  smoke. 

83.  84.   But  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  noble  war  :  it  is  a  commercial 
age,  and  the  nations  make  up  their  quarrels  and  differences  with 
money. 

85.  Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?     Have  I  no  memories  but  only 
this  unhappy  love  affair  ?     Let  me  look  back  to  the  happy  times  and 
hopes  of  my  earlier  youth. 

86.  Let  me  in  these  busy  eventful  days,  full  of  the  promise  of  science, 
forget  my  unfortunate  love  attachment. 

87.  Before  the  strife.     When  I  was  on  the  eve  of  beginning  active 
life  (and  before  I  fell  in  love). 

88.  By  anticipation. 

90.  Father's  field.     The  little  world  of  home. 

92.  This  line  was  suggested  by  many  a  night  walk  between  High 
Beech  in  Epping  Forest  and  London,  where  the  Tennysons  lived  from 
1837  to  1840. 

99.  Argosies  of  magic  sails.  Air-ships  (not  yet  invented  !).  "Ar- 
gosy "  is  from  Ragusa,  an  Austrian  port  on  the  Adriatic ;  hence  a 
Ragusa  ship ;  but  probably  confused  with  Argo,  the  famous  Greek 
ship  in  which  Jason  sailed  to  Colchis. 

109.  These  were  the  dreams  and  hopes  in  which  he  exulted  before 
his  unhappy  love  attachment. 
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113,  114.  Democracy,  the  power  of  the  masses,  threatening  the  ruling 
classes,  who  seem  unaware  of  their  danger.  The  political  state  of  the 
times,  demand  for  reform,  and  opposition  thereto,  will  illustrate  the 
lines. 

131.  Where  nature  sickens.     Where  convention  rules ;  Europe. 

132.  Orient.     India,  his  birthplace. 

134.  Selfish  uncle.     Amy's  father,  proprietor  of  Locksley. 

158.  See  Book  of  Joshua  x.  12,  13. 

159.  Beacons.     Another  form  of  "beckons"  (O.K.   beacen,  a  sign). 

160.  Tennyson  annotated  this  line :  "  When  I  went  by  the  first 
train  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (1830)  I  thought  that  the  wheels 
ran  in  a  groove.     It  was  a  black  night,  and  there  was  such  a  vast 
crowd  round  the  train  at  the  station,  that  we  could  not  see  the  wheels. 
Then  I  made  this  line." 

161.  The  younger  day.     We  emerge  into  a  new  day;  better  times. 

162.  Cathay.     China,  the  most  conservative  of  countries,  where 
there  is  no  progress. 

163.  (For  mine  I  knew  not.)     He  means  that  his  mother  died  while 
he  was  yet  an  infant. 

166.  Despite  his  bitter  disappointment  he  is  not  despondent.  Life 
has  still  attractions  for  him. 

171.  The  farewell  is  a  little  vindictive,  but  natural  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  hero  as  dramatically  presented  all 
through  the  poem. 

172.  He  leaves  us  without  any  explanation  of  the  bugle-horn,  his 
comrades  and  the  destination  of  the  ship.     But  from  Locksley  Hall 
Sixty  Years  After  we  gather  that  he  had  gone  as  a  volunteer  in  some 
military  expedition.     But  see  11.  81-84  of  this  poem. 
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WITH  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 

William  and  Dora.     William  was  his  son, 

And  she  his  niece.     He  often  looked  at  them, 

And  often  thought,  "  I'll  make  them  man  and  wife  ". 

Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all, 

And  yearned  toward  William  ;  but  the  youth,  because 

He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house, 

Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 

When  Allan  called  his  son,  and  said,  "  My  son, 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die  : 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora  ;  she  is  well 
To  look  to ;  thrifty  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brother's  daughter :  he  and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  and  he  died 
In  foreign  lands ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora  :  take  her  for  your  wife ; 
For  I  have  wished  this  marriage,  night  and  day, 
For  many  years."     But  William  answered  short ; 
"  I  cannot  marry  Dora ;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora."     Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands,  and  said : 
"  You  will  not,  boy  !  you  dare  to  answer  thus  ! 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law, 
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And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.     Look  to  it ; 

Consider,  William  :  take  a  month  to  think, 

And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish ; 

Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall  pack, 

And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again  !  "  30 

But  William  answered  madly ;  bit  his  lips, 

And  broke  away.     The  more  he  looked  at  her 

The  less  he  liked  her ;  and  his  ways  were  harsh  ; 

But  Dora  bore  them  meekly.     Then,  before 

The  month  was  out,  he  left  his  father's  house, 

And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the  fields ; 

And  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  wooed  and  wed 

A  labourer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 

Then,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allan  called 
His  niece  and  said  :  "  My  girl,  I  love  you  well ;  40 

But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  my  son, 
Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  calls  his  wife, 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.     My  will  is  law." 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meek.     She  thought, 
"  It  cannot  be  :  my  uncle's  mind  will  change  !  " 

And  days  went  on,  and  there  was  born  a  boy 
To  William  ;  then  distresses  came  on  him  ; 
And  day  by  day  he  passed  his  father's  gate, 
Heart-broken,  and  his  father  helped  him  not. 
But  Dora  stored  what  little  she  could  save,  50 

And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they  know 
Who  sent  it;  till  at  last  a  fever  seized 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary.     Mary  sat 
And  looked  with  tears  upon  her  boy,  and  thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.     Dora  came  and  said  : 

"  I  have  obeyed  my  uncle  until  now, 
And  I  have  sinned,  for  it  was  all  through  me 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  first. 
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But,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone,  60 

And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he  chose, 

And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  you  : 

You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these  five  years 

So  full  a  harvest :  let  me  take  the  boy, 

And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 

Among  the  wheat :  that,  when  his  heart  is  glad 

Of  the  full  harvest,  he  may  see  the  boy, 

And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone. 

And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her  way 
Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound,  70 

That  was  unsown,  where  many  poppies  grew. 
Far  off  the  farmer  came  into  the  field, 
And  spied  her  not ;  for  none  of  all  his  men 
Dare  tell  him  Dora  waited  with  the  child ; 
And  Dora  would  have  risen  and  gone  to  him, 
But  her  heart  failed  her ;  and  the  reapers  reaped, 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

But  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose  and  took 
The  child  once  more,  and  sat  upon  the  mound ; 
And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers  80 

That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 
To  make  him  pleasing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then  when  the  farmer  passed  into  the  field 
He  spied  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work, 
And  came  and  said  :  "  Where  were  you  yesterday  ? 
Whose  child  is  that  ?     What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
So  Dora  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  answered  softly,  "  This  is  William's  child  !  " 
"And  did  I  not,"  said  Allan,  "did  I  not 
Forbid  you,  Dora  ?  "     Dora  said  again  :  90 

"  Do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  take  the  child, 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that's  gone  !  " 
And  Allan  said,  "  I  see  it  is  a  trick 
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Got  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 
I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  you  ! 
You  knew  my  word  was  law,  and  yet  you  dared 
To  slight  it.     Well — for  I  will  take  the  boy  ; 
But  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  more." 

So  saying  he  took  the  boy,  that  cried  aloud 
And  struggled  hard.     The  wreath  of  flowers  fell  100 

At  Dora's  feet.     She  bowed  upon  her  hands, 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field 
More  and  more  distant     She  bowed  down  her  head, 
Remembering  the  day  when  first  she  came, 
And  all  the  things  that  had  been.     She  bowed  down 
And  wept  in  secret :  and  the  reapers  'reaped, 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land  was  dark. 

Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and  stood 
Upon  the  threshold.     Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.     She  broke  out  in  praise  no 

To  God,  that  helped  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said,  "  My  uncle  took  the  boy  ; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with  you  : 
He  says  that  he  will  never  see  me  more  :>. 
Then  answered  Mary,  "  This  shall  never  be, 
That  thou  shouldst  take  my  trouble  on  thyself: 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  the  boy, 
For  he  will  teach  him  hardness,  and  to  slight 
His  mother ;  therefore  thou  and  I  will  go, 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him  home  120 

And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  thee  back  : 
But,  if  he  will  not  take  thee  back  again, 
Then  thou  and  I  will  live  within  one  house, 
And  work  for  William's  child,  until  he  grows 
Of  age  to  help  us." 

So  the  women  kissed 

Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reached  the  farm. 

'7 
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The  door  was  off  the  latch  :  they  peeped,  and  saw 

The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's  knees, 

Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 

And  clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks,  130 

Like  one  that  loved  him ;    and  the  lad  stretched  out 

And  babbled  for  the  golden  seal,  that  hung 

From  Allan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by  the  fire. 

Then  they  came  in  :  but,  when  the  boy  beheld 

His  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to  her : 

And  Allan  set  him  down,  and  Mary  said  : 

"  O  Father ! — if  you  let  me  call  you  so — 
I  never  came  a-begging  for  myself, 
Or  William,  or  this  child  ;  but  now  I  come 
For  Dora  :  take  her  back  ;  she  loves  you  well.  140 

0  sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  all  men ;  for  I  asked  him,  and  he  said, 
He  could  not  ever  rue  his  marrying  me — 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife :  but,  sir,  he  said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  thus  : 

'  God  bless  him  ! '  he  said,  '  and  may  he  never  know 

The  troubles  I  have  gone  through !  '     Then  he  turned 

His  face  and  passed — unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

But  now,  sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you 

Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn  to  slight  150 

His  father's  memory  ;  and  take  Dora  back, 

And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before." 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.     There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  burst  in  sobs : — 

"  I  have  been  to  blame — to  blame.     I  have  kill'd  my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him — but  I  loved  him — my  dear  son  ! 
May  God  forgive  me  ! — I  have  been  to  blame. 
Kiss  me,  my  children." 

Then  they  clung  about 
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The  old  man's  neck,  and  kissed  him  many  times.         160 

And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse  ; 

And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundredfold  ; 

And  for  three  hours  he  sobbed  o'er  William's  child, 

Thinking  of  William. 

So  these  four  abode 

Within  one  house  together.     And  as  years 
Went  forward,  Mary  took  another  mate  ; 
But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  death. 


NOTES. 

[Dora  appeared  in  1842  with  a  note  in  which  Tennyson  acknow- 
ledged his  indebtedness  for  the  subject  to  the  story  of  "  Dora  Cresswell  " 
in  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village.  It  is  a  pure  English  idyl,  presented 
in  language  befitting  the  subject,  the  simplest  possible  consistent  with 
poetry.  Carlyle  declared  that  its  simple  pathos  and  rustic  setting 
reminded  him  of  the  Book  of  Ruth.  Wordsworth  told  Tennyson  that 
he  had  been  trying  all  his  life  to  write  just  such  a  pastoral  and  had 
not  succeeded.  Tennyson  himself  did  not — for  all  its  simplicity — find 
it  easy  to  write.] 

39.  The  marriage-bells. 

117.  Cp.  this,  and  the  lines  immediately  following,  with  Tin 
Princess,  II.  1314-1321,  supra. 


THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother 
dear; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New- 
year  ; 

Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  maddest  merriest 
day ; 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  'o  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

There's  many  a  black  black  eye,  they  say,  but  none  so 

bright  as  mine  ; 

There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caroline  : 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land,  they  say, 
So  I'm. to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 

I   sleep   so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never 

wake,        ...  .   . , 

If  you  do  nofcall  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break  :  10 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands 

•      gay, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

As  I  .came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree? 
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He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yester- 
day, 

But  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  white, 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash  of  light. 
They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they  say, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May.  20 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be : 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother — what  is  that  to 

me  ? 

There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any  summer  day, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 

Little  Erne  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green, 
And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the 

Queen ; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come  from  far 

away, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  woven  its  wavy 
bowers, 

And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo- 
flowers ;  30 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps 
and  hollows  gray, 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 
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The  night  winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow- 
grass, 

And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they 
pass; 

There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  livelong 
day, 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still, 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill, 
And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  merrily  glance  and 

play, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 

o'  the  May.  40 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother 
dear, 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New- 
year  : 

To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen 
o'  the  May. 


NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

IF  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 
It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 
Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no  more 
of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  set  and  left  behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of 
mind ;  50 
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And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother,  but  1  shall  never 

see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers  :  we  had  a  merry 

day ; 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen 

of  May  ; 

And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in  the  hazel  copse, 
Till    Charles's    Wain    came   out    above    the    tall    white 

chimney-tops. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills  :  the  frost  is  on  the 

pane : 

I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again  : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt,  and  the  sun  come  out  on 

high  : 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die.  60 

The  building  rook  'ill  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree, 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea, 

And  the  swallow  'ill  come  back  again  with  summer  o'er 

the  wave, 
But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mouldering  grave. 

Upon  the  chancel-casement  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine 
In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun  'ill  shine, 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the  hill, 
When  you  are  warm  asleep,  mother,  and  all  the  world  is 
still. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the  wan- 
ing light 
You'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at  night,  70 
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When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass  and  the  bulrush  in 
the  pool. 

You'll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn 

shade, 
And  you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lowly 

laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  shall  hear  you  when  you 

pass 
With  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and  pleasant 

grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll  forgive  me  now  ; 
You'll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  forgive  me  ere  I  go ; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  wild, 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  you  have  another 
child.  80 

If  I  can  I'll  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting- 
place, 

Though  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your 
face; 

Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word  I  shall  harken  what  you 
say, 

And  be  often  often  with  you  when  you  think  I'm  far  away. 

Goodnight,  goodnight !      When  I  have  said  goodnight  for 

evermore, 

And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
Don't  let  Erne  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growing 

green  : 
She'll  be  a  better  child  to  vou  than  ever  I  have  been. 
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She'll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor; 

Let  her  take  'em  :  they  are  hers  :   I  shall  never  garden 

more ;  90 

But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rosebush  that  I 

set 
About  the  parlour-window  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Goodnight,  sweet  mother  !  call  me  before  the  day  is  born  ; 
All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  morn  ; 
But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New- Year, 
So,  if  you're  waking,  ca)l  me,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 


NOTES. 

[The  May  Queen  in  its  complete  form  consists  of  three  parts,  re- 
presenting the  simple  English  heroine  of  the  poem  in  the  contrasting 
situations  of  three  different  periods  of  the  last  year  of  her  life,  on  the 
eve  of  May-day,  on  the  eve  of  New-Year's  Day,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  her  death  respectively.  It  is  a  pure  English  idyl,  full  of  pathos 
as  tender  and  true  as  that  of  Dora,  and  as  bright  with  the  pastoral 
beauty  of  inland  Lincolnshire  as  Locksley  Hall  with  the  seaboard 
scenery  of  that  county.  The  third  part  was  published  in  1842,  ten 
years  after  the  original  poem,  and  may  have  been  suggested  to  the 
poet  by  his  own  line — 

"  I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die  " : 
it  was  believed  by  some  critics  to  make  the  poem  as  a  whole  more 
deeply  and  tragically  interesting.     It  is,  however,  omitted  from  the 
present  selection. 

The  rhythm  or  metrical  flow  of  the  verse  is  peculiar :  it  is  by  no 
means  regular,  but  the  irregularity,  while  saving  the  long  lines  from 
monotony,  maintains  at  the  same  time  the  charm  of  an  easy  natural 
melody,  according  beautifully  with  the  varied  sentiment  it  accom- 
panies. In  the  main  the  measure  is  a  seven-footed  iambic  (7  xa), 
but  the  iambus  is  sometimes  lengthened  into  an  anapaest — as  at  1.  31, 
and  sometimes  contracted  into  a  single  accentuated  syllable — as  at 
"  rise"  in  1.  46.  There  are  other  metrical  peculiarities,  as  at  1.  25,  or 
1.  20,  or  1.  87.] 

30.  Cuckoo-flowers. 

"  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight". 

— Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

56.  Charles's  Wain.  That  is,  the  wagon  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
constel  ation  commonly  known  as  the  plough.  "Heigh-ho!"  ex- 
claims the  drowsy  Carrier  in  Rochester  inn-yard,  "  an't  be  not  four  by 
the  day !  Charles's  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney,  and  yet  our  horse 
not  packed  !  "  (i  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  II.,  Scene  i.) 

60.  She  dies  in  March ;  the  snowdrops  came  and  went,  and  she 
saw  the  violet,  but  not  "  the  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,"  the  May. 

70.  The  long  gray  fields.  Very  characteristic  of  the  wolds  of 
Lincolnshire,  as  are  also  the  grasses  and  bulrushes  of  1.  72.  Cp.  an 
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unpublished  sonnet  by  Arthur  Hallam  addressed  to  Tennyson  (circa 
1830)  :— 

"  From  yon  tall  fir,  weathering  the  April  rain, 

Came  influence  rare,  that  deepened  into  song ; 
Beauty  lurked  for  thee  in  the  long  gray  fields 

By  tufted  knolls,  and,  Alfred,  made  thee  strong ! " 
92.  Mignonette.      "The    Frenchman's    darling";     diminutive    of 
mignon,  same  word  as  "minion"  (a  favourite). 


GODIVA. 
A  LEGEND  OF  COVENTRY. 

NOT  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed ;  but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
In  Coventry  :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 

Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought  10 

Their  children,  clamouring,  "  If  we  pay,  we  starve !  " 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their  tears, 
And  prayed  him,  "  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve". 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 
"  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these  ?  " — "  But  I  would  die,"  said  she. 
He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul  :  20 

Then  fillipped  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
"  Oh  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  !  " — "  Alas  !  "  she  said, 
"  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 
And,  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand, 
He  answered,  "  Ride  you  naked  through  the  town, 
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And  I  repeal  it"  ;  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 
He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour,  30 

Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth, 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing  ;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barred. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grim  Earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath  40 

She  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud :  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapped 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
The  deep  air  listened  round  her  as  she  rode,  50 

And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see  :  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame  :  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulses :  the  blind  walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared  :  but  she 
Not  less  through  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
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The  white-flowered  elder-thicket  from  the  field 

Gleam  through  the  Gothic  archway  in  the  wall.  60 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peeped — but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will, 
Were  shrivelled  into  darkness  in  his  head, 
And  dropt  before  him.     So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancelled  a  sense  misused  ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  passed :  and  all  at  once, 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless  noon 
Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers,       71 
One  after  one  :  but  even  then  she  gained 
Her  bower ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crowned, 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 


NOTES. 

[This  poem  was  first  published  in  1842.] 

2.  The  flying  of  a  wheel.  At  once,  without  hesitation  or  considera- 
tion. 

8.  That  grim  Earl.  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia  in  the  eleventh  century 
(circa  1043).  Coventry  is  in  north  Warwickshire. 

65.   Hence  the  popular  name,  Peeping  Torn  of  Coventry, 


THE  BROOK. 

I  COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river,  10 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow.  30 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
271 
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I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel  30 

With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers.  •      40 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows  ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

• 
I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars, 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 

I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars, 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses  ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join-the  brimming  river,  50 

F6t?meff  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever, 


NOTES. 

[This  charming  lyric  runs  through  a  narrative  of  reminiscence,  as 
the  subject  of  it  runs  through  the  farm  of  Philip  Willows.  Lawrence 
Aylmer,  middle-aged  and  meditative,  has  returned  from  India  to  his 
native  fields  in  England,  and  recalls  the  circumstances  of  twenty  years 
ago  when  first  he  left  his  home.  His  brother  Edmund,  then  a  young 
lad  poetically  inclined  and  author  of  The  Brook,  left  at  the  same  time 
for  Italy  in  search  of  health,  but  died  not  long  after  at  Florence.  His 
lines  on  the  brook  keep  recurring  in  the  mind  of  Lawrence  as  he  gazes 
around  him.  How  vividly  everything  comes  back  to  his  recollection  ! 
He  remembers  the  garrulous  farmer  and  his  daughter  Katie,  and  Katie's 
lover  James,  and  how,  at  some  annoyance  to  himself,  he  was  the  means 
of  reconciling  the  lovers  in  one  of  their  quarrels.  As  he  muses  seated 
on  a  stile  in  the  long  hedge  beside  the  brook,  he  looks  up,  to  see 
a  maiden  standing  near  waiting  to  pass.  She  is  the  very  image  of 
Katie,  and  proves  to  be  Katie's  daughter.  He  is  invited  to  the  farm- 
house, where  he  renews  acquaintance  with  the  friends  of  twenty  years 
ago.  The  lyric,  being  quite  detachable  from  the  narrative,  is  here 
presented  by  itself.  It  is  not  the  Somersby  brook  in  any  particular 
sense,  but  a  purely  imaginary  brook,  representative  of  innumerable 
brooks  all  over  England.  The  Somersby  brook  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Ode  to  Memory,  A  Farewell,  and  in  sections  c.  and  ci.  of  In  Memoriam.'] 

i.  Coot  and  hern.  Waterfowl ;  the  coot  has  semi-webbed  toes  and 
is  nearly  always  afloat ;  the  heron  is  a  wading  bird,  thrice  as  large  as 
the  coot,  and,  like  it,  shy  and  solitary. 

4.  Bicker.  To  run  rapidly  in  different  or  constantly  changing 
directions  like  soldiers  in  a  skirmish.  See  note  to  1.  1488  in  The 
Princess,  supra. 

7.  Thorps.     Hamlets ;  cognate  with  Dutch  dorp,  Ge,r.  dorf. 

ii,  12.  The  refrain  of  the  song  of  the  brook. 

13-16.  A  fine  example  of  onomatopoeia,  sound  echoing  sense. 

17.  Fret.     Eat  away  or  eat  into;  O.E./or,  intensive,  and  etan,  to 
devour.     Another  meaning  of  "  fret "  is  to  ornament  or  variegate. 

18.  Field  and  fallow.    Land  grass-grown  and  land  lately  ploughed. 
Cp.  "  fallow  deer  ".     The  original  sense  of  fallow  is  pale  red,  yellowish  ; 
O.E.fealu. 

19.  Fairy  foreland.     Pretty  little  cape.     The  alliteration  is  con- 
tinued from  the  preceding  line. 
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20.  Willow-weed  and  mallow.  Both  common,  found  by  water- 
courses, and  producing  light  blossoms  of  a  purplish  colour. 

28.  This  fresh-water  fish  is  so  called  from  its  silvery-gray  back 
and  sides:  it  prefers  clear  streams  with  gravelly  or  rocky  bottom. 

31.  Waterbreak.     Caused  by  a  larger  pebble  in  the  shallow  water. 

39.  Move.    A  delicate  touch ;  even  "  stir  "  would  be  too  strong. 

41.  I  gloom,  I  glance.   I  darken,  I  brighten.    Notice  the  alliteration. 

43.  The  netted  sunbeam.  Not  the  caught  sunbeam,  but  the  net- 
like  appearance  of  the  lines  of  sunlight  in  the  water.  [Tennyson 
noted  at  Fowey  in  Cornwall — "  A  cow  drinking  from  a  trough  on  the 
hillside.  The  netted  beams  of  light  played  on  the  wrinkles  of  her 
throat."] 

47,48.  These  lines  would  suit  Somersby  brook,  which  "loves  to 
purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand  "  (Ode  to  Memory). 


The  lyric  of  The  Brook  is  in  four  sections,  representing  in  suc- 
cession, not  so  much  four  characteristic  stages  in  the  course  of  the 
stream,  as  four  different  surveys  of  the  whole  course ;  at  the  end  of 
the  very  first  section  the  brook  joins  the  river  near  Philip's  farm  : — 

"  there 

Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  river  meet ". 
Cp.  with  Tennyson's,  Burns's  brook  by  moonlight : — 


"  Whyles  owre  a  linn1  the  burnie  plays, 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimpl'd ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  2  it  strays, 

Whyles  in  a  wiel 3  it  dimpl'd  ; 
Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays 

Wi'  bickerin  dancin  dazzle  ; 
Whyles  cookit 4  underneath  the  braes 

Below  the  spreading  hazel 

Unseen  that  night1 


1  waterfall. 

*  cliff. 

3  well  or  pool. 


4  hid  to  watch. 


— Halloween. 


INVITATION. 

TO  THE  REV.  F.  P.  MAURICE. 

COME,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy : 

Your  presence  will  be  sun  in  winter, 
Making  the  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

For,  being  of  that  honest  few, 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  due, 

Should  eighty-thousand  college-councils 
Thunder  Anathema,  friend,  at  you ; 

Should  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spite 

At  you,  so  careful  of  the  right,  10 

Yet  one  lay-hearth  would  give  you  welcome 
(Take  it  and  come)  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; 

Where,  far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  careless-ordered  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

You'll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine, 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine  :  20 
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For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand ; 
And  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  billow  on  chalk  and  sand ; 

Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep, 

And  on  through  zones  of  light  and  shadow 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep, 

We  might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 

Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin  ;  30 

Dispute  the  claims,  arrange  the  chances  ; 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win  : 

Or  whether  war's  avenging  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  into  blood ; 

Till  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matters, 
Dear  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  God ; 

* 

How  best  to  help  the  slender  store, 
How  mend  the  dwellings,  of  the  poor ; 

How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances, 
Valour  and  charity  more  and  more.  40 

Come,  Maurice,  come :  the  lawn  as  yet 
Is  hoar  with  ryme,  or  spongy-wet ; 

But  when  the  wreath  of  March  has  blossomed, 
Crocus,  anemone,  violet, 

Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here, 

For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear ; 

Nor  pay  but  one,  but  come  for  many, 
Many  and  many  a  happy  year. 

January,  1854. 


NOTES. 

[The  metrical  construction  of  the  verse  is  peculiar  :  the  stanza  is  a 
quatrain  with  one  unrimed  line,  the  third,  the  other  lines  riming  to- 
gether. LI.  i  and  2  are  iambic  tetrameters  (4  xa) ;  1.  3  is  also  iambic 
tetrameter,  with  a  hypermetrical  syllable ;  1.  4  is  tetrameter,  the  first 
two  feet  dactylic,  the  remaining  two  trochaic  with  the  latter  of  these 
unfinished — axx,  axx,  ax,  a.  The  Daisy  is  in  the  same  measure.] 

2.  Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy.  Hallam  Tennyson  (the 
present  Lord  Tennyson)  was  born,  nth  August,  1852,  in  Chapel 
House,  Twickenham,  and  was  christened  at  Twickenham,  the  god- 
fathers being  Henry  Hallam,  the  historian,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  then  Professor  of  Theology  in  King's  College, 
London.  Maurice  (born  1805)  had  been  a  student  of  Trinity  College, 
but  left  Cambridge  the  year  Tennyson  entered.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  society  called  "The  Apostles,"  at  Cambridge. 

8.  Thunder  Anathema,  friend,  at  you.  Maurice's  doctrines  on  the 
atonement  and  eternal  life,  though  well  known  to  many  in  1852,  were 
first  published  in  Theological  Essays  dedicated  to  Tennyson  in  1853, 
and  lost  him  his  theological  chair  in  King's  College.  To  thunder 
anathema  means  literally  to  curse  in  a  loud  voice ;  Gr.  ana,  up 
(above),  and  tithemi,  I  place  or  set. 

12.  Isle  of  Wight.  Tennyson  was  not  long  domiciled  at  Farringford, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  this  invitation  was  sent  to  Maurice  in 
January,  1854.  It  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1858  that  Maurice  paid 
his  long-expected  visit.  He  was  "  charmed  with  the  place  ". 

25.  Milky  steep.     The  chalk  cliffs. 
27.  Zones.     Not  girdles ;  bands. 

29.  The  Northern  sin.  The  Crimean  War,  which  broke  out  in 
March,  1854,  and  lasted  for  two  years,  was  owing  to  Russia's  covetous 
greed  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sultan's  possessions.  Russian  aggres- 
sion had  already  begun. 

32.  Emperor,  Ottoman.     Czar,  Sultan. 
35.  Dearer  matters.     Maurice  was  a  social  reformer. 
41.  As  yet.    January. 

47.  Nor  pay  but  one,  but  come  for  many.     Visits  (understood). 
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BRITISH  FREEDOM. 

YOU  ASK  ME  WHY. 

You  ask  me,  why,  though  ill  at  ease, 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 

Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 
And  languish  for  the  purple  seas  ? 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose  ; 

The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown,  10 

Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent : 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 

But  by  degrees  to  fulness  wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute  ;  20 
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Though  Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 

The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great — 

Though  every  channel  of  the  State 
Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-mouth, 

Wild  wind  !     I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 

And  I  will  see  before  I  die 
The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 

OF  OLD  SAT  FREEDOM. 

OF  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet :  30 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights  : 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gathered  in  her  prophet-mind, 
But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 

Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  through  town  and  field 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
And  part  by  part  to  men  revealed 

The  fulness  of  her  face —  40 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 
Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown  : 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears ; 
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That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 

Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams,    50 

Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes ! 


NOTES. 

[These  two  short  poems  were  suggested  by  some  popular  demon- 
stration connected  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  its  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  combine  a  strength  and  majesty  which 
we  associate  with  Tennyson's  maturer  style.] 

3.  Who  am  depressed  by  the  climate.  About  the  year  1832  Tenny- 
son found  the  "  atmosphere  unsympathetic,"  and  was  half  in  mind  to 
leave  England  and  settle  in  the  south  of  France  or  Italy. 

13.  Where  development  is  by  gradual  growth,  and  not  by  violent 
revolutions. 

24.  Golden  sand.  Commercial  prosperity,  mere  material  wealth ; 
a  clog  on  the  nobler  life  and  aspirations  of  a  free  people.  Cp.  Gold- 
smith's The  Deserted  Village  : — 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  "  ; 
and  the  passage  beginning, 

"  Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  power  increase,  the  poor's  decay  ". 

29-40.  The  general  meaning  is  that  nations  were  governed  des- 
potically at  first,  and  that  they  learn  gradually  to  govern  themselves 
by  laws  of  their  own  making.  The  beauty  of  Freedom  in  wild  nature 
inspired  a  love  of  freedom  among  men. 

42.  Isle-altar.     Great  Britain  (England). 

43.  Triple-forks.     Trident,  emblem  of  naval  power.     It  was  the 
sceptre  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  god  of  the  sea. 
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